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No Party Lines 

And No Controversies Here 


What President Roosevelt 
Says About Life Insurance. 


“Life ift.surance should he considered not as ati expense, 
but as savings . It should be the first factor in any program 
of investment. It should he the last to be let go. In hard 
times, it is especially important, and we should make every 
effort to keep our old life insurance in force. 

“No matter who he may be nor how he may be related 
to organized society, every normal individual has had thrust 
upon him certain social obligations. Certain expectations on 
the part of his fellows have been formulated in advance of 
his entry; and all thrift is, in its final analysis, an effort to 
meet those expectations and fulfill those social obligations. 
Life insurance enables him to do that to the fullest and with 
the greatest ease and certainty,” 


Union Cooperative issues Straight Life Insurance (protection 
for your beneficiaries) ; Endowments (you get the money your- 
self, or if you die, it goes to your beneficiary) ; Educational Insur- 
ance; Retirement Income Rond (to replace your pay check at 
age 60 or 65) ; Family Income Benefits (additional protection for 
your family while they are still children) ; Group Life Insurance 
for your Local Union (all members cooperating in a low cost 
benefit plan). 


May we help you in your 
life insurance needs? 


Union Cooperative Insurance Association 

(A legal reserve life insurance company) 



1200 Fifteenth Street, N* W- 


Washington, D. C- 
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Magazine Chat 

That g'onial aea- going electi'i- 
cian. Brother R. K. Francis, on- 
Leiud uur office the other day, 
laughing. Francis was exer- 
cised by the fact that the pic- 
ture of the engine room of a 
ship, used in the January Jour- 
nal, was labeled ‘‘stoking room,” 
He directed us to say, '‘Bill Col- 
lins, of the Steamship Virginia, 
take note.*' 



We are glad to have our blun- 
ders set aright with such good 
natured technique ns Brother 
Francis showed. Incidentally, he 
brought us news of the very im- 
portant new branch of the organ- 
isation, namely, the electricians 
on ships. These men are enthu- 
siastic members of the organi- 
Kation, They sail the seven seas 
to the seven corners of the earth. 
They read the Journal and they 
are strong for the improvement 
of conditions. 


A letter in our mail bag this 
week from F. Shapland, Victo- 
ria, the well-known author of 
the Work World Chronicles, en- 
courages us to think that our 
members watch our efforts still 
with appreciation, S h a p p i e 
says, “A past president of an- 
other union said to me, “Why, 
your magazine does far more for 
us than our own does; in fact, 
more than any other publication 
that is printed.* Then Shappie 
goes on to say, ‘Tt is difficuU to 
pick out any one number that 
outshines the other, but the 
frontispiece in January, ‘A Man 
Rides Up Pennsylvania Avenue/ 
is certainly inspiring.” 
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On the very last page of this 
issue a new feature starts — en- 
titled ‘^Your Washington Re- 
porter.” This arrives upon our 
desk through that very able syn- 
dicate operated by “Labor,” Its 
author is Budtl L. McKillips, who 
for years has operated a column 
on the Minneapolis Labor Re- 
view. Budd was drafted to do 
this job by the railroad editors 
when they met in January in 
Washington, His problem, he 
says, is to write stuff one month 
that will be timely the next. 
We believe all our members will 
find this column exciting each 
month, Budd has a skilled hantl, 
and he know's Congress and 
Washington, 



M ' ' umu i 


PrliiK^d by NatlQDAl PubllshtTiff Ce., *' 
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Court«ffir TVA 


NORRIS DAM POURS 

^ A party of yoking workers stood before 
Norris Dam one flight last month, and watched 
the impounded waters pour over the sp-illways. 

One said, “Look, it renews your faith in ideals." 

^ The great white wall slightly slanting, 
slightly curved, with the rectangular, moder- 
nistic potver house at its base, and the switch 
yard with its skein of wires nearby, is a majes- 
tic sight imder the flood lights. The dam is 
altogether calm and magnificent, though the 
waters at the base are more turbulent than 
those at the foot of Niagara. The dam is — 
a fait accompli. All the Niagaras of chatter 
about the New Deal are offset with one sidelong 
glimpse of Norris Dam. It is. It is not a 
dream. It is not a hope. It functions. The 
great lake behind the ^vhite wall securely held 
the flood waters, while the Ohio raged, and 
waited for more victiiTis, waited futilely for the 
Tennessee to pour more death and destruction 
in the Ohio's angry flood. Noms Dam held, 
and later when the crest was reached, the spill- 
ways were opened, and in quite orderly fashion, 
the high waters flowed, controlled, to the sea. 

All the time the turbines swirled and ground 
out kilowatts to light distant homes, and ani- 
mate distant mills. Here, then, is soynething 
that renews ideals. 
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Recapitulation — Machines vs. Man Power 


U NEMPLOYMENT like poverty is al- 
ways with tis. In fact it is poverty. 
Thoug^h the stress of the last seven 
depression years have been a lesson, the 
United States of America seems no 
nearer to a solution of its unemployment 
problems. 

In I92d at the height of production — 
probably the highest in Americana his- 
tory — there were about ,700,000 workers 
unemployed. Today, in 10 ,17, the United 
States of America is producinji: at ap- 
proximately at the same pitch and scale 
as it did in UJ20, and good estimates show 
that there are about 0,000,000 men out of 
work. This would indicate that our per- 
manent pool of unemployed has greatly 
increased since 1929, increased perhaps 
from 3,700,000 to 5,300,000. That in- 
crease, we believe, cun be traced to 
technological changes* By technological 
changes we do not mean merely displace- 
ment of men by machines* By technology 
we mean the application of scientific 
methods to industry. Technology also 
refers then to plant organ i nation, scien- 
tific management, speed-up systems, 
mergers and other clevices by which 
costs are reduced and profits incrisnsed. 

Jn 1879 the installed horsepower per 
wage earner w'us 1.60; in 192H the in- 
stalled horsepower per W'age earner was 
23* It is estimated that 10 men do the 
work of one horsepower, therefore, each 
worker had in 1928 the equivalent of 230 
helpers. 

The trend of the industrial world is 
tow'urd the prmluction and use of auto- 
matic machinery* Special Production Ma- 
chines, a division of Pneumatic Scale 
Corporation, Norfolk Downs, Mass*, in its 
catalogue suggests to industrialists 
“Check over the jobs now being done by 
hand or by semi-automatic machinery*** 
Then this catalogue goes on to say “Per- 
haps there will at once occur to you some 
operation in your pliint w'hich is Lm slow, 
not delivering a satisfactory result, or is 
adding too largo a proportion to your 
production cost*'* 

Now note: “Any production operation 
performed by hand labor, or by manually 
operated or semi-automatic machinery 
can in all probability be more efiiciently 
and more economically accomplished by 
automatic machinery especially designed 
for the purpose/* 

Machines uf War 

In tracing the far-llung effects of tech- 
nology on man power in every depart- 
ment of life, one need only tui*n to the 
war areas* The contest between coun- 


A bird’s eye view of employment 
sittiaiion brings avenues to hope. 


tries is now betw^^en technologies. Who 
can make the fastest, most efficient air- 
plane? Who can make the most effec- 
tive tank? Who can mechanize the army 
fastest? God, as Napoleon would now 
say. Is not now on the side of the biggest 
battalion, but on the side of the most 
effective technology* 

Little Italy has become a world power 
simply by effectively u*sing modern meth- 
ods in armament manufacture. Great 
Britain, the mistress of the seas, begins 
io suspect that it is mistress no longer 
because Italy has 3,500 modern airplanes. 
The problem grows* 

The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, the largest corporation 
in the w'orld, in 1929 employed 456,882* 
workers to whom it paid 1676,543,312 in 
salaries and wages. Dividends paid in 
that year were Sp 11 6,378,371. Six years 
later w'd find that in the year 1935 the 
same corporation employed 186,764 less 
workers with a consequent reduction of 
^1234,178,764 in wages paid; yet it paid 
$51,582,104 more in dividends than in 
1929* 

The American Rolling Mills in 1929 
produced 939,995 tons of steel products, 
and employed 12,749 men. Six years 
later, in 1936, it produced 1,189*082 tons 
and employed 13,001 workers. The ton- 
nage increase of 26.49 per cent had been 
reached with an increase of but 1.97 per 
cent in employment* 

The problem grows but the prospect 
of a solution does not appear to be as 
faint as it was in 1929* Solutions begin 
to outline them.selves against the back- 
ground of ebony* We are going to dis- 
cuss solutions under four heads; 

a* Trade union solution 
b* Individualistic solution 
c* Popular solution 
d* The over-all plant 

The Rust Brothers, inventors of Rust 
Brothers cotton picker, are two social- 
minded engineers* They have not been 
content to throw an invention upon the 
market which would eliminate 75 cotton 
pickers for every machine utilized. The 
Rust Brothers Foundation has become a 
symbol of a growing social consciousness 
that there must not be promiscuous elim- 
ination of manpower. The Rust Brothers 


Poundation is to receive a portion of the 
profits accruing from the sale of each 
cotton picker and this money is in tum 
to be used to send back to the land dis- 
placed WTU'kers where farming will be 
conducted on a co-operative basis* How 
effective this proposal will be may be 
realized from the fact that 76 %vorkers 
are likely to be tlisplaced by each cotton 
picker, and the picker itself is expected to 
retail for something like $1,000. 

II n ions vVpproaeh Brcihlem 

The trade unions have not been in- 
active in facing the machine problem. 
Last month the electrical workers re- 
corded a historic decision of an arbitra- 
tion board in Illinois w'hich granted to 
the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers a dismissal wage when 
the Illinois Power and Light Corporation 
installs labor destroying machinery* 

Several years ago the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union effected 
an agreement with employers by which 
money was paid into an unemployment 
fuml for every labor destroying machine 
utilized. The i^ailroad unions recently 
effected an agreement wdth railroad man- 
agement also calling for a dismissal 
wage. 

Popular solutions have been offered to 
solve the maehine problem. Such busi- 
ness prophets as Roger Babson hope to 
see the invention of completely new types 
of goods like radio which will create 
whole new industries, which in turn will 
rc-absorb the unemployed* This appears 
to be a rather futile dream inasmuch as 
any new industry appearing on the scene 
will in itself be highly mechanized. 

Another proposal that has been made 
is that there be a moratorium on inven- 
tions, This suggestion appeal's a fulfill- 
ment of the old proverb of cutting off 
one*s nose to spite his face* Still a third 
popular proposal has been that of formu- 
lating a scientific taxation sy.stem on 
machinery which in turn would finance 
all unemployment and all social secunty 
programs. Thi.«4 proposal apparently has 
more merit than the other two. 

But what is really eventuating use of 
the slowdy growing social consciousness 
is a new' type of economy based upon 
technology. Technology has created the 
severe problem of unemployment* Tech- 
nology alone can solve iL This ne’w econ- 
omy rests upon tw'o concepts, namely, 
that of national economic planning and a 
perfection of the distribution system as 
efficient at least as our partially success- 
ful productien system. President Hoose- 
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Condensed i>owcr — not n human being 


in flight — to this generator-motor room. 


velt has suggested 
this theory of re- 
building our eco- 
nomic system on a 
new basis: 

“A more builder 
of more industrial 
plants, a creator 
of more railroad 
systems, an organ- 
izer of more corpo- 
rations, is as likely 
to be a danger as a 
help, 

Distributor Ir Savior 
Today 

*The day of the 
great promoter or 
the financial titan, 
to whom we granted 
anything if only he 
would build or de- 
velop, is over. Our 
task now is not dis- 
covery or cxploita- 
tion of natural 
resources, or neces- 
s a r 1 1 y producing 
more goods, 

**It is the soberer, less dramatic busi- 
ness of ad ministering resources and 
plants already in hand, of seeking to re- 
establish foreign markets for our sur- 
plus production, of meeting the problem 
of underconsumption, of adjusting pro- 
duction to consumption, of distributing 
wealth and products more equitably, of 
adapting existing economic organizations 
to the service of the people. 

‘The day of enlightened administra- 
tion has come.” 

The constructive suggestion involving 
the over-all plant is simple. Instead of 
scrapping machines, or opposing machine 
introduction, the idea is to push produc- 
tion to the fullest capacity. This means 
a vision of our production plan in toto. 
It means getting away from the economy 
of restricted production under which we 
no'w opGrate. All industries, or nearly 
all, arc created to produce more than they 
now produce. The steel industry is a 
marked example. It seldom if ever op- 
erates beyond 65 or 70 per cent of ca- 
pacity. The shoe industry does likewise. 
The automobile industry could produce 
twice as many machines as it now pro- 
duces. Under this vision of an economy 
of plenty the over-all plant is to be 
worked at full capacity, an abundance of 
goods is to be produced, but it is also to 
be distributed and that is the rub. 

We quote now from three separate au- 
thorities. One is the Brookings Institu- 
tion fi'om its study “The Recovery Prob- 
lem/* 

“The plane of living in the United 
States may be roughly and summarily 
indicated as follows: The national in- 
come is estimated for the year 1936 at 
approximately 60 billion dollars — ^equiva- 
lent on a comparable price basis to about 
six-sevenths that of 1929. If it w'ere 
divided equally among the entire popu- 
lation each person would receive about 
|470 — the equivalent of about 1 1,800 per 
family. If all the unutilized labor power 


in 1936 had been employed in productive 
enterprise the national income would have 
been increased by not more than 20 per 
cent, giving a total of something like 72 
billion dollars. 

Calls for Doubling Income Level 

“If a national income of 72 billion dol- 
lars were distributed equally it would 
'amount to about $2,200 per family. But 
since income is not divided equally the 
great majority of families would receive 
substantially less than this average — 
probably not more than $1,500, 'while 
many would receive far less than this 
amount. It is evident without argument 
that a family income of $1,500 is suffi- 
cient to provide little more than minimum 
necessities. A level of income at least 
double this amount is essential for what 
is ordinarily regarded as a ‘reasonably 
satisfactory* .standard of living i and even 
such a level cannot be accepted as the 
ultimate goal of society.” 

The other is from Stuart Chase in the 
foreword of "The Chart of Plenty,” by 
Harold Loeb and associates. 

“If the existing plant and man-povrer 
in the United Slates were fully employed 
in the production of honest goods and 
seiwices for the consumer, the total out- 
put, valued in 1929 dollars, would be not 
less than 135 billions, or an average per 
family of approximately $4*400. This 
estimate does not presuppose any con- 
siderable change in the physical plant, 
the introduction of new processes, or the 
modem ization of old factories. On the 
other hand it does reckon with all bottle- 
necks from natural resource to finished 
product — shoe ‘capacity* is not merely the 
capacity of shoe factories, but the ca- 
pacity of the whole industrial complex, 
including labor, leather, cattle, and find- 
ings. At a conservative estimate, then, 
American industry could supply every 
family with a health and decency budget 
(from $2,000 to $2,500) and give in ad- 


dition almost as 
much again in terms 
of comforts. On the 
basis of this careful 
survey, there is no 
reason for doubting 
that the power age 
can produce enough 
to go around and 
more. The present 
plant can not yet 
provide a full quota 
of luxuries/* 

“Capacity Produc- 
tion Lever* 

The third is from 
the American Fed- 
eration of Labor 
Monthly Survey of 
Business, 

“To create the ‘ca- 
pacity production' 
living level at to- 
day's prices would 
require an income of 
$3,623 for every 
family in the United 
States- This would 
be $1.77 per hour for 
a 40-hour week, with 
steady work throughout the year. Some 
skilled workers have already reached this 
level. For the vast majority, we must 
count on steady upward progress, striv- 
ing to lift all to the minimum health level.” 

If America has the finest production 
plant in the ■world, and is capable of pro- 
ducing a great deal more than it does, 
why doesn*t it so produce and usher in 
the new age of plenty 1 The question has 
been perplexing labor people for many 
years and the answer most frequently 
given is probably the correct one, namely,, 
our distribution sy.stem has not kept up 
with our production. How can it be 
made to keep up with our production? 
By three simple procodures: 

1. The sharp reduction in price so that 
consumers can share in the wealth cre- 
ated by machines. 

2. A sharp increase in wages so that 
producers may share in the wealth pro- 
duced by machines. 

3. A sharp decrease in hours worked 
so that all may share in the leisure and 
recreative life produced by machines. 

All these simple procedures will be 
opposed with bitterness and might of 
entrenched wealth and greed. They mean 
fundamental reforms. But there is a 
growing consciousness everywhere mani- 
fest that there must be fundamental re- 
form in order to place men again in the 
center of industrial life. Such a person 
as C. F. Kettering, engineer in the em- 
ploy of General Motors, recognizes the 
new spirit that is abroad in America. 
He says: 

“During the past half-century we were 
concerned with the physical sciences. In 
the next half-century we shall be domi- 
nated by the study of the science of man : 
his conquest of himself — his health, his 
longer life, and his slow conquest of 
death. Our biological-chemical scientists 
are going to find out all about human 
machinery. It*s man’s, and not machine’s 
turn now^" 
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Social Legislation Stymied by Court 

By SHERMAN MINTON, U. S. Senator, Indiana 


EuiToii’a Note: Following <i« adtlrestt by 
Senator Shernutn jUinton, of Indiitna, before 
l^OBO o/ the Standard Railnmu 

Labor OrgaTtisatwns (except the five repre^ 
non ting the train service orffanizatione ) mcet^ 
ing in Chicago^ lit-, February a rcao/tt£io 7 i 
urns adopted endorsing President RoosevelVs 
message to Congress caUing for tegistaiion 
to reform the federal fadiemrg. Senator Mtn- 
ion*s address followSf and d copy of the 
resolution is also attached. 


I N his inaugural address, January 20, 
1937, the President of the United 
States said: see one-third of a na- 

tion ill-dad, ilUhoused and ill-nourished 
He was talking about this nation, not 
some other. 

Congress passed legislation recogniz- 
ing the right of labor to collective bar- 
gaining. Certain captains of industry 
said thaCs not constitutional. We won^t 
obey it. Laborers struck for the principle 
and sat down in the factories to protect 
their jobs. A court said this was unlaw- 
ful. . . . The result has been warfare be- 
tween employees and employers. A strike 
is settled here only to have one break out 
yonder. 

Congress pa,ssed legislation to extend 
to farming, the hirgest industry in the 
nation, aid in its bankrupt and prostrate 
condition, such as the government had 
been extending manufacturing for 75 
years, only to discover that it could help 
big business, but under our Constitution, 
as viewed by a majority of the Supreme 
Court, we couldn't help the farmer. 

That there is a maldistribution of 
wealth in the nation is evident when we 
recall that 3 per cent of the people own 
97 per cent of its wealth. When legisla* 
tion is proposed by Congress in an eiTort 
to meet some of the problems of poverty, 
bankruptcy on the farm, capital and 
labor, and their redistribution of wealth, 
we find it cannot be done. Men and 
women who ask only the right to live by 
their work in comfort, and enjoy some 
luxuries, find themselves frustrated and 
their government powerless to help them. 
This is the picture that confronts us 
today. 

Congress Tietpfoss to Act 

In such a predicament we survey our 
governmental situation and find a Con- 
gress and President freshly returned 
from an election in w^hich the people ex- 
pressed approval Avith what had been 
done and gave their mandate to go 
ahead. The President and Congress are 
willing to go ahead, but they are unable 
to do so. Why? Because the Supreme 
Court by decisions, more often than not 
by a divided court, says Congress has 
not the power to do the things it believes 
necessary to do. Under our system of 
government, as it now operates, five men 
on the Supreme Court have an absolute 
vote pow'er over the legislative policy of 
the people's elected representatives. Five 
men on that court exercise more power 


All incisive review of the court 
issue in so far as it affects labor 
and social legblation. 


than 435 Congressmen, 99 Senators and 
the President, and that in a field whei'e 
they have no restraint upon them except 
that imposed by their own conscience. 

If you were given an opportunity to 
do so, would you vote to put all the power 
of government in the hands of five men? 



SHEHMAJsr MINTON 
U, S. Senator frorn Indiana. 


W’^ould you do it Avhere you had nothing 
to do with the selection of any of the 
men? Would you do it where you have 
no power to remove them ? But, that is 
exactly what has happened in this coun- 
try under our constitutional development. 
This tremendous powder lies in the hands 
of five men, Avho constitute a majority of 
the Supreme Court. This baaTuI power 
shoulcj not rest in the hands of any five 
men, I go farther and say that no five 
men should Avant it. 

Who Checks Supreme Court? 

Let us recall the nature of onr govern- 
ment and the scheme of it. Our govern- 
ment is set up on a system of checks and 
balances. Congress checks the President, 
the President checks the Congress with 
his veto, and the people every tAvo or four 
years check both Congress and the Presi- 
dent in an election. But who checks the 
Supreme Court? They are not elected 
by the people j they are nominated by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, 
and AA^hen confirmed they hold office for 


life, or during good behavior. There is 
no check upon their power, save their 
own conscience: and your Constitution, 
in the words of Chief Justice Hughes, 
means just w^hat the Judges say it means. 
They are independent of the people. 

In discussing the power of the court, 
Thomas Jefferson once said; ‘*lt should be 
remembered as an axiom of eternal truth 
in politics, that wdiatever power in any 
goATinment is independent, is absolute 
also.*' Today the veto power of the 
Supreme Court is absolute. If our gov- 
ernment was set up on a sy,stem of three 
cooi'ilinate branches, executive, Icgisla- 
tive and judiciary, and it was, then we 
are AA^ocfully out of balance on the side 
of the court, 

A propoHiil is made to redress this bal- 
ance of power. The proposal envisages 
the whole of the federal judiciary, but I 
shall discuss it in relation to the retire- 
ment of judges from the Supreme Court 
only. Here it is: The Supreme Court is 
now composed of a Chief Justice, and 
eight associates, nine members in all. The 
President has proposed that Congress 
enact legislation providing that where 
judges have been on the Supremo Court 
10 years, and iiave reached 70 years of 
age, they may retire, and if such judge, 
or judges, do not choose to retire, the 
Pre.sident is authorized to appoint an 
additional judge, Avith the limitation that 
the size of the Supreme Court does not at 
any time exceed 15. It may never reach 
15. If judges 70 or over retire, their 
place is filled and the size of the court 
remains the same, but their vacancies are 
filled with younger and more vigorous 
men. If the judges 70 and over do not 
retire, they cannot be forced to retire, 
and in that case the President is author- 
ized to appoint an additional judge. This 
might extend to a court of 16, and enable 
the President to appoint six of the 16 
judges. This can happen only if judges 
70 and older do not retire. Please re- 
member the proposed plan does not com- 
pel a single judge now on the Supreme 
Court to retire. Neither does it change 
the Constitution or the power the court 
noAv exercises under the Constitution. 

From the earliest day to the present 
time, Presidents, w'ho appointed the 
judges later to be confirmed by the Sen- 
ate, saw to it that judges who reflected 
their views w^ere appointed, Marshall 
was a Federalist politician appointed as 
much on that account as on account of 
his great ability. When Lincoln ap- 
pointed Cha.^e Chief Justice, he said: “We 
wish for a Chief Justice who will sustain 
Avhat has been done in regard to emanci- 
pation, and the legal tenders.” This great 
American had no delusions about the 
power of the Supreme Court, or AA^hat he 
ought to do about appointments to the 
court. 

The proposal embodied in the bill pend- 
ing is not new. In I860 the lower House 

(Continued on page 127 > 
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Congress Has Power to Curb Court 

By R. E. SMOOT, L. U, No. 46, Seattle 


T he period 1&32-1 93 6 has witnessed 
more discussion on the arrogation 
of power of the United States Su* 
preme Court than any other period that 
I can recall. From 1918 to 1932 I can- 
not recall any comment in our Journal 
on the subject with the exception of 
those articles written by myself. Since 
then several items ha%^e appeared includ- 
ingr editorial comment. 

The A. F, of L. did not greatly con- 
cern itself with the matter until the 
NRA was invalidated; then it became 
interested and started some discussion 
on amending the federal Constitution. 

If my memory serves me correctly, a 
few years ago Senator Borah suggested 
a change whereby the unaminous con- 
sent of all the court would be needed 
to annul an act of Congress. Today, 
the public pixtsa is publishing rumors 
that the President is seeking to curb the 
court with the possible action of Con- 
gress in reQuiring a two-thirds majority 
of the court to declare a law unconsti- 
tutionaL 

In this article I propose to show that 
an amendment to the federal Constitu- 
tion is not needed and that Congi*essional 
action designating any majority of the 
coui‘t to pass upon its acts would be in 
violation of the Constitution. 

In establishing the government of the 
United States and the Constitution 
thereof the states participating therein 
divided the functions of government 
into three branches; legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial. Article I, section 1 
specifically sets forth that *'All 
Native powers herein granted shall be 
vested in a Congress of the United States 
which shall consist of a Senate and 
House of HepresentativesJ* Article II 
creates the executive and Article III 
the judicial branch. 

What did the con- 
stitutional conven- 
tion mean when it 
drafted Article 1 ? 

Did it mean that the 
legislative function 
was to be divided 
between the Con- 
gress and the Su- 
preme Court or did 
it mean just what it 
had drafted into the 
article? If one pur- 
sues pure logic, it 
can only bo assumed 
that it was the in- 
tention that Con- 
gress alone should 
have the legislative 
authority. Even the 
most prejudiced 
must admit that the 
drafters of the Con- 
stitution were men 
of wisdom and fore- 
sight. The product 
of their labor is suf- 


Another nicmher faces judicial 
situation, and suKjjests a remedy. 


heient proof of that fact. 

Many persons in attempting to defend 
the action of the court in arrogating to 
itself powers nol granted it by the Con- 
stitution state that many of the dele- 
gates to the constitutional convention 
were in Favor of granting the court that 
power and assumed that it was a rightful 
prerogative of the court. 

Such an argument is of little value. 
The courts even have refused to recog- 
nise such an argument. Courts have 
held that where a written document 
cxials oral agreements have no bearing. 
In other words, it is the written state- 
ment that counts. Therefore, it is im- 
material what the delegates are assumed 
to have intended. We must accept as 
their intentions w'hat they wrote ancl 
what the various states ratified. 

One must naturally assume that the 
majority of the legal profession would 
be in accord with the policy of the court. 
When we stop to consider the vast sum 
of money that these gentlemen receive 
every year in fees to take cases to the 
Supreme Court vjg should not be sur- 
prised that they are in accord with the 
existing program. Their legal judgment 
might well he considered as biased due 
to their financial interest in the matter 
at issue, 

(iJivcw Congressmen an Alibi 

This usurpation of power also creates 
an i dea I s i t u ati o n f or C o ngress, 1 m agi n e 
the ideal spot that a Congressman en- 
joys, Let us, for example, divide the 


population into the tw^o most quoted 
groups ^‘Capitar* and ^ ‘Labor/* Labor 
wants a certain law; capital is opposed. 
What is a Congressman or Senator to 
do? One might suppose that he was 
betw’een the devil and the deep sea. If 
he votes for the law, he loses the support 
of capital for re-election; if he votes 
against it, he loses the labor vote. No, 
he isnT in any tough spot. He votes for 
the measure and wdnks at capital know- 
ing full well that capital wull take it to 
court with a 50 to one chance of having 
it declared unconstitutional. The Con- 
gressman has a perfect alibi. He has 
satisfied labor that he is for him and at 
the same time has assured capital that 
he is not opposed to him — That is, he 
has a perfect alibi to those who are not 
disposed to analyse the situation. 

Let us now proceed to determine 
whether or not an amendment to curb 
the power of the U. S, Supreme Court 
is needed. As previously pointed out 
the federal Constitution vests all legis- 
lative power in the Congress. Legisla- 
tive power embodies the act of creating 
or repealing laws. Since this function 
is the sole prerogative of Congress the 
court is usurping the power of the Con- 
gress when it annuls a law. Instead of 
an amendment to the federal Constitu- 
tion all that is needed to curb this prac- 
tice is a little Congressional backbone. 

Article III, section 1 sets forth that 
the federal judges shall hold ofiiee dur- 
ing their good behavior. Article I con- 
fers upon Congress the right to im- 
peach and remove from office any federal 
judge for misconduct. Here lies the real 
test of a Congressman’s sincerity. The 
Congressman who 'will move to impeach 
the members of the Supreme Court for 
misconduct in exercising a function of 
government to which they have neither 
Constitutional nor 
legal right will have 
proven himself a 
man worthy of the 
trust of society. It 
MTould only be neces- 
sary for Congress to 
remove the present 
court. Future judges 
would know what to 
expect whenever 
they attempted to 
step outside theii- 
owm preserves. How- 
ever, since Congress 
is well sprinkled 
with lawyers, it is 
hardly to be ex- 
pected that they 
would pursue a con- 
stitutional course. 
One could hardly ex- 
pect them to cut 
themselves off from 
such a profitable 
source of income. 
fCont. on page 139) 



House of Representatives In constitutional theory is the body elocest to the people — 
the court is furthest removed. 
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Does Constitution Govern Supreme Court? 

By L, W. E, KIMBALL, L 0., Clearwater, Fla, 


Xotr: This article teas mit- 
ten ami Mnt to the BLEiCTRicAi. Workers' 
Journal before the President nf the 
L'nited States made kis proposal to re form 
the V, S. Snprvmc Court. It is tngorous 
and timclp.) 

T he exercise of the ptiwer of judicial 
review over the acts of the leg^islative 
body, instead of making for the 
orderly and peaceful operation of the 
processes of a progressive democracy, is 
more likely to bring about just the reverse 
type of government. 

Sometimes it merely leads to political 
unrest, resentment and distrust 
springing from unjust and biased 
decisions, but in a number of in- 
stances it has been an important 
factor in bringing about civil %var 
and revolution. 

To show that this statement is 
not overdrawn, let us consider a 
few^ events in English mid Ameri’ 
can history, as in these two coun- 
tries the parliamentary or demo- 
cratic foims of government as 
found at pr esc Tit among the Eng- 
lish speaking peoples originated 
and devcdopecl. From the year 1387 
to the year 18&7 the attempts of 
the jufitciary to override acts of 
the legislative body have been con* 
tributory in bringing on three civil 
w'ars in England and one revolu- 
tion and one civil war in the United 
States, with all the loss of life and 
property, and human suffering that 
wrent %vith them. 

The first recorded instance of a 
court attempting to override the 
act of the k?gislative branch of the 
goveiTiment occurred in the year 
1387, during the reign of Richard 
If. It might be interesting to go 
into some detail as to the causes 
leading up to this action of the 
court and how it ended. 

Richard II was ci-ownecl King of 
England w'hen 1 1 years old. At 
that early age he fell under the 
influence of unworthy advisers, and 
became so extravagant that his relatives 
and Parliament decided to take action in 
the matter. 

Parliament was particularly interested 
as it was their duty to raise the money 
that the King spent. 

The Duke of Gloucester, uncle to the 
King, and a few other noblemen and mem- 
bers of Parliament, first attacked the 
King^a most obnoxious courtiers. One of 
these, named De la Pole, they succeetied 
in having expelled from office in spite of 
the King^a efforts to save him. After that 
he was impeached by the Commons for 
high crimes and miHdemeanors and was 
sentenced to pay a heavy fine and 
imprisoneci. 

The next thing that the Duke of Glou- 
cester and his associates proposed was 
that the King should submit to a council 


Here is a scholarly review of the 
relation of court to sovereignly in 
England and nur early Colonial 
history. 


of contvoL Tills ho positively refused to 
do. Parliament then showed the King a 
statute under which fhlward 11 had been 
deposed, and one of the noblemen informed 
him that his life was in danger if he per- 


sisted in his refusal. Consequently the 
King yielded and signed the act by which 
the council of control was formed* headed 
by his uncle* the Duke of Gloucester, 

It so happened that a few years previ- 
ously the King had appointed Sir Robert 
TresUian as Chief Justice of the King's 
bench. This gentleman suggested to the 
King a way out of his rlifficulty and, act- 
ing on his advice, the King called a coun- 
cil to be held at Nottingham. In addition 
to the Chief Justice there were a number 
of other eminent justices present and they 
took under advisement the question 
whether the act of Parliament appointing 
the council of control was legal or illegal; 
or as we ivouhl .my, whether or not it was 
constitutionaL This body of justices* in* 
eluding the Chief Justice* unanimously 
decided that not only was this act illegal 


but that everybody connected wdth it was 
guilty of high treason. In those days it 
meant that they were likely to be 
beheaded. After they had all put their 
hands and seals to this decision the coun- 
cil adjourned and the King returned to- 
London. 

All this vvas supposed to be secret but, 
unfortunately for the judges, one of them 
happened to be a friend of the Duke of 
Gloucester and w^arned him as to what 
w^as going on. 

As neither the Duke, nor any of his fel- 
low* nobles nor any member of Parliament 
w^as in favor of losing his head, im- 
mediate action was taken and an 
army of 40,000 men was raised. 
This army, headed by the Duke, 
marched on to London, scattered 
the King's followers, and drove the 
obnoxious courtiers into exile, de- 
feated an army rai.sed by one of 
the King's followers, and captured 
the Chief Justice Tresilian and the 
Lord Mayor of Lontlon. The latter 
w^as beheaded and Tre.silian w*as 
hanged. 

As the Duke had good grounds 
for believing that he wm slated for 
execution he was in a revengeful 
mood. 

The great mistake ma<ie by the 
judges and the King's advisers was 
to talk about cutting off people's 
heads because they had objected to 
the law* passed by Parliamenl;, that 
interfered with the King's financial 
interests and those of his courtiers 
who benefited by his extravagance. 
It caused about the same sensation 
as would be caused in this country 
if the Supreme Court decided that 
a law passed by Congress, that in- 
terfered with the fiimndal interests 
of certain industrial groups, was 
unconstitutional ami that all whi^' 
w'ere implicated in its passage were 
guilty of treason and were due to 
be hanged. 

It is not easy to imagine what 
the final outcome w'ould be. Any- 
way it w'ould be sure to start something. 

The Duke then captured ail the associ- 
ate justices and they were tried by Parlia- 
ment. They pleaded in their own defense 
that w*hat they did wms done in terror of 
the King. However, evidence was pre- 
sented to the effect that the King had not 
attempted to influence them in their de- 
cisions. So they vvere “capitally" con- 
victed. But the Bishop interceded in their 
behalf so effectively that they were not 
executed but were exiled to Trtdand after 
their property had been confiscated. 

Although at other times the judiciary 
attempted to void acts of Parliament it 
never again made the fatal mistake of 
talking about executing the members im- 
plicated in passing the law*s. About 240 
years elapsed before Charles I and the 
^Continued on page 12B) 
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Truth About Japanese Trade Competition 

By WARREN D. MULLIN 


i Editor^ s NoU: On the eve of ike 
World Textile Conference opcnmg in 
Washiiiffton on April 5 vnder ike auspices 
of the LL.O., we publish this timely and 
thoughtful reconsideration of Japan*s po* 
sfition in loorld ii'ade. This is still timely 
though written moiiths ago, Japatiese dele^ 
gates will si t with represen tafives f rorn 1 9 
other textile nations, H‘*7fwEm Green. 147*71 
represent .4 nierj>cfn tabor, 5/n Mullin is 
head of the labor section of the National 
Cojmc?7 for f/ie Prer^eiiHon of tVar. ) 

T he present trade war between the 
United States and Japan is begin- 
ning to take on alarming proportions, 
and we are facing the fact that Peace in 
the Pacific’^ must be more than a slogan 
— it must be an economic program! The 
chaos in the cotton -textile industry is the 
spearhead of the attack on Japanese 
Imports. 

While the present condition of the cot- 
ton textile industry is deplorable, efforts 
are being made to save this major indus- 
try from complete breakdown. This con- 
dition is demonstrated by sharp curtail- 
ment of production, depressed prices, and 
complete shutdown of some mills. A great 
many cotton textile manufacturers charge 
that this condition is due, primarily, to 
the increase in imports of cotton piece 
goods from Japan. The textile interests 
are demanding a higher tariff, a low im- 
port quota, or both. They have been joined 
by manufacturers of woolens, pottery and 
other products, and in the last few weeks 
a movement has been launched to com- 
pletely exclude Japanese products from 
American markets. 

Present Bills Before Cfingresa 
Representative Bachrach, of New Jer- 
sey, and Representative Treadway, of 
Massachusetts, have bills pending in the 
House designed to limit or stop imports of 
Japanese textiles* Mr. Bacbrach's bill 
provides for a tariff of 50 per cent on all 
textile imports made wholly or partly of 
cotton. In an address presenting his bill, 
Bachrach said it was his intention to ex- 
clude Japanese textiles from the domestic 
market. 

Mr. Treadway's bill is to plug a loop- 
hole in the Tariff Act of 1930, (Under the 
existing law, bleached cotton goods enter 
the country under an “ad valorem” duty 
of about 8.7 cents a pound. If the mini- 
mum specific duty contained in the Tariff 
Act of 1922 had been retained and raised 
in proportion to the increase on un- 
bleached goods, the rate would be 24 cents 
a pound.) 

The order of the National Industrial 
Recovery Board, reducing hours of mill 
operation, and number of spindles in use 
by a maximum of 25 per cent for an 
“emergency” period of three months, cen- 
tered public attention on the campaign 
for higher tariff. In explaining this ac- 
tion the board held that “the doubling of 
the price of raw cotton, and the adding of 
the processing tax, has throw'n cotton out 


Is the Titan of the Orient a 
menace to American trade? 


of its usual relationship to other textiles. 
Exports have been steadily decreasing for 
.several years, while in the last few 
months an unprecedented increase in im- 
ports has made buyers so fearful of a 
price collapse that they have minimized 
their purchases.” 

Shortly after this statement the storm 
broke. The Hearst press, with its char- 
acteristic disregard of facts* took up the 
campaign and for weeks featured articles 
ami photographs designed to stir up its 
rea<iei 3 again.^it Japan. 

The New England textile manufactur- 
ers W'ere tiuoted as saying on March 20 
that “the imports of cotton cloth from 
Japan in early 1935 totaled 24,090,000 
square yards,” which was three times the 
actual figure. The Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce has just issued fig- 
ures showing that January imports for 
consumption were 3,340,953 square yards, 
valued at $156,965; February imports 
were 4,854,654 square yards, valued at 
$241,164; total imports for early 1935 
w^ere less than 8,200,000 square yards, 
valued at less than $400*000. In addition 
to these imports through the customs, 
about 1,000,000 yards of cloth from Japan 
were entered into bonded warehouses to 
await sale or delivery, but even including 
this aniount total arrivals showed quite a 
suhstantial difference from the estimates 
of the domestic manufacturers. 

Mr. George Sloan* of the Cotton Textile 


Institute, testifying before the President's 
Cabinet textile committee, said! “In 1933 
our imports from Japan were only 3^ 
per cent of the total imports; in 1934 it 
jumped to 22 per cent, and in 1936 to 68 
per cent.” Mr. Sloan told only one side of 
the story. As our imports from Japan 
increased* our imports from other nations 
decreased, and the total imports of cotton 
cloth are no larger than they have ever 
been. 

Mr. Sloan failed to state that our total 
imports of cotton cloth are only 35 to 40 
million square yards from all countries, 
and our export trade of cotton cloth for 
1934* a lo\v year* was 223,500,000 square 
yards. Our total imports even at the ac- 
celerated rate of recent months balanced 
against our total domestic production of 
7*000,000,000 square yards show that our 
imports are only slightly more than 1 per 
cent of production. 

Delegates of New' England Governors 
and Senators and the Cotton Textile In- 
stitute have gone to the President. New 
England textile interests asked for: 

1. Tariff against textile imports of a 
duty equivalent to American cost of pro- 
duction plus 10 per cent; 

2. Abolition of the cotton processing 
tax or payment of it from the wmrk relief 
fund ; 

3* Revision of NR A codes to eliminate 
w^age differentials betw'een northern and 
southern textile mills. 

The southern textile group is asking 
for a greater w'age differential to favor 
southern operators. The Cotton Textile 
Institute is a house divided* 

(Continued on page 133) 
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Meaning of World Textile Conference 1937 


T hroughout the world the race 

of competitive armament goes on. 
Billions are being spent. But the 
slower, more constructive forces of 
peace are at work also. Ironically 
enough the two streams of war and 
peace emanate from the same source, 
namely, the peace of Versailles, The un- 
satisfactory peace is culminating in re- 
armament, and Germany still angles 
with a bayonet for her lost colonies. 

On the other hand, the International 
Labour Organisation, which became a 
separate entity from the League of Na- 
tions following the peace of Versailles, 
is exerting all the might of research, 
conference and diplomacy to prevent 
war. Traditionally, it was Samuel Gom- 
pers, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, who produced the idea of 
an International Labour Organization, 
That organization arrived in 1919 
with a conference in Washington to 
which came labor leaders, government 
leaders and employers to talk over those 
problems of social significance. That 
conference of historic import attracted to 
its galleries prominent American labor 
leaders, including William Green, Frank 
Morrison and others as well as Europe*s 
labor chiefs. American labor leaders 
could not ofBcially participate in that con- 
ference of 1919 because the United States 
was not then a member of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. 

Now then, in 1037, for the first time 
since the economic congress which pro- 
duced the International Labour Oflice was 
held at Washington, another conference 
is about to convene. This might be de- 
scribed as a iitUe International Labour 
Conference. Its official title is W'orld 
Textile Conference of 1937, It was de- 
creed by the International Labour Con- 
ference held in June, 1936, It is one of a 



JEVERT KUFEBS 
HoUand 


Represen la lives of 19 nations^ 
prirtcipaJ textile producers, gather 
round a table in the IL S- I.abor 
Department Building. William 
Green represents American labor. 


series of lesser conferences held through- 
out the world and marks perhaps a 
change in iucUcs and techniques in the 
International Labour Organization. 



COTENlint.LE MERTENS 
Belgium 


Workers Are Prominent 

The IV or Id Textile Conference of 1937 
will open in the auditorium of the U. S. 
Department of Labor building on April 5. 
Americans who are interested in interna- 
tional alfairs will have an opportunity at 
that time to watch an abridged session of 
the International Labour Conference. The 
International Labour Conference held in 
Geneva every June numbers delegates 
from 60 nations of the world. Represen- 
tatives from 19 nations will participate in 
the Textile Conference to be held in 
Washington. When the conference meets, 
William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, will he one of the 


three labor leaders to represent the gov- 
erning body of the International Labour 
Office. The other delegates are: 

Jerome Nicaf, of Czechoslovakia, presi- 
dent of the Governing Body (Govern- 
ment). 

Carlos Pardo, of Argentina ( Govern- 
ment) . 

Carter Goodrich, of the United States 
(Government) . 

Hans r. Oersted, of Denmark (Em- 
ployer) . 

Charles TzauU, of Switzerland t Em- 
ployer) . 

Henry Dennison, of the United Stales 
(Employer). 

Corneille Mertens, of Belgium ( Labor » . 

Evert Kupers, of the Netherlands 
(Labor) . 

William Green, of the United States 
(Labor) . 

Mr. Mertens was in Washington in 
1919 at the preliminary conference which 
formed the International Labour Office. 
He is a bookbinder. Since 1919 he has 
acted as chairman of the workers' group 
in the International Labour Conference. 
Mr. Kupers is u tailor. Both are mem- 
bers of the Hcmite of their respective 
countries. 

The World Textile Conference throws 
light upon the techniques of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. These techniques 
are constructive and peaceful in intent 
and purpose. They represent a bold ef- 
fort to adjust differences as betw'een na- 
tions on a factual and conciliatory basis. 
These techniques are in contrast not only 
with %var but even with such peacetime 
competitive conflicts as represented by 
the tariff. The tariff in true force is 
nothing more than a weapon of economic 
competition designed to do, by disguised 
taxation, vrhat might be done by arms. It 
(Coulinued on page 139 ) 
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Labor’s Housing Program to Be Realized 


A fter yoars of sporadic experimen- 
tation and dispute^ a long-range 
program of slnm rehabilitation and 
low-rent housing becomes a practical 
possibility* The Wagner Bill was intro- 
doced in the Senate by Senator Robert 
F. Wagner, of New York, February 24* 
The bill would set up a United States 
Housing Authority, to consolidate all the 
present housing agencies of the govern- 
ment, provide a billion dollar fund for 
slum reclamation and new buildings, and 
a four*year program to be carried out 
through local agencies* It b intended 
to construct 375,000 homes at a total 
capital cost (of $4,000 each) of $1,500,- 
000,000, of which $1,000,000,000 will be 
federal loans, the rert loans from other 
sources* 

Money for the federal loans will be 
secured by the issuance of govemment 
guaranteed bonds, bearing interest at not 
less than the going federal rate, and 
payable in not less than 60 years* This 
long-term financing at low interest rates 
is one factor that is going to make pos- 
sible lower rents than private enterprise 
can ever charge on new housing* There 
will also be federal grants in the form 
of annual contributions to supplement 
the loans, to be embodied in the contract 
of grant at the inception of the project, 
and to be paid annually for a fixed num- 
ber of years. The subsidy may not be 
more than 45 per cent. 

The prevailing rate of w'ages for all 
workers in all localities is clearly set 
forth in the bill* 

The backing of President Roosevelt 
makes the passage of the bill virtually 
certain* **No other undertaking of the 
federal government in the past four 
years holds forth such certain prospects 
of business stimulation, economy, re- 
employment and social advancement,” 
Senator Wagner declared* **When the 
housing program is in full swing, every 
$1,000,000,000 worth of low- rent housing 
will cost the federal government less than 
$20,000,000 per year, or less than 2 per 
cent*” 

Through the past four years many at* 
tempts have been made at wiping out the 
centers of crime and disease— the slums— 
and providing decent housing at rents 
within the reach of what are glibly called 
“low income groups*" Frequently the 
two activities were not related* Tene- 
ment areas were demolished without con- 
sidering where their displaced tenants 
were to go. Or great new developments 
were built, at coats which automatically 
placed the rent beyond the reach of slum- 
dwellers, and in locations inaccessible to 
them, and the tenements continued to 
flourish* 

Economical Slum F^li mi nation 

The city of Washington, however, now 
has a program in operation that will 
gradually, and economically, rehabilitate 
its slum areas and rehouse the slum 
dwellers in decent living quarters, where 
clcanlinoBS, sanitation, comfort and space 


Wagner bill takes slum clearance 
out of limits of dreamsp Theories 
reviewed by our housing expert. 


will have their own rehabilitating effect 
on health and character. And the cost 
in the long run w’iU be virtually nothing, 
when the saving to the city in police, fire 
and health protection is considered. It 
may actually pay a profit — if the intan- 
gibles could be reckoned in it would cer- 
tainly pay a profit. To date the Alley 
Dwelling Authority has not had to sub- 
sidize any project and if subsidies are 
made they will be contributed toward 
the cost of acquiring the site and not 
to%vard construction costs* Therefore 
this agency is gaining great respect for 
its methods* 

When other cities set up their bousing 
authorities to carry out the provisions 
of the Wagiier Act the job that is being 
done in Washington undoubtedly will be 
studied and it may be widely copied. 
Therefore we considered the work of 
John Ihlder, director of the Alley Dwell- 
ing Authority, and his associates well 
worth a review for its objectives and 
methods, both practical and social. 

Most of the slums of Washington are 
in its alleys — rows of cramped little 
houses 60 years old or more, never re- 
paired, hidden from the street, flanked 
by garbage cans and trash heaps. The 
Alley Dwelling Authority was created to 
wipe out the alley slums* It has a re- 
volving fund, it can buy, sell or rent 
property, build or demolish; and it set 
out with the idea of paying its own way* 
Its object is to get rid of all the alley 
dwellings and redevelop these areas so 
that they will be an asset to the commu- 
nity; and it has also accepted the respon- 
sibility of finding other homes for the 


displaced alley dwellers* According to 
the District of Columbia building code, 
even the Alley Dwelling Authority can- 
not build dwellings in the alleys; it must 
open up the alley to the street, make a 
court of it, in order to build on the alley 
property* And there its aiioilier law, that 
provides that after June 30, 1944, no 
dwelling in an alley may be occupied — 
which is counted on as a po%verf ul weapon 
in forcing owners of alley property to sell 
at a fair price. For its low-rent housing 
developments the Authority is not limited 
to alley property, but it does try to keep 
rents low enough to be within the reach 
of the displaced slum dwellers* 

Rent Includes Conslruction Costs 

However, Mr* Ihlder believes that rent 
should cover costs, particularly construc- 
tion costs, and if it is too high for ten- 
ants to pay, their Income should be sup- 
plemented through relief* Accordingly 
the Authority includes all of its costs in 
determining rent — site, construction, 
even an allocated share of the office over- 
head* Then it puts in the financing cost— 
a 60-year amortized loan* Then the 
maintenance, supervision and upkeep of 
the property; even an estimated percent- 
age for vacancies* All of these costs 
come out of rent; yet by economical ad- 
ministration the Authority is able to rent 
its new, four-room and bath, brick row 
houses at about $25 a month* 

“At present we have a growing short- 
age of bousing* That is the incentive — 
the burr under the saddle— for a govern- 
ment construction program," Mr* Ihlder 
Bald, as the Wagner Dill was intrcMluced. 
“But if we concentrate on new construc- 
tion, the minute vacancies begin to ap- 
pear in privately owned dwellings the 
pressure to stop the program will begin, 
and it will become irresistible. 

“I would like to see a housing program 
(Contimted on page 1*'W) 
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Revival 


of NRA Labor Program 

By SOLOMON BARKIN 


(Edit or* 8 Note: Mr. Bar kin is well 
knotvn to labor. He disfinguished himself 
during the life of the NRA by kU insight 
into^ his courtage and his nnistery of labor 
problems^) 

W ITH the reconvetiriifr of Conj^ess, 
the consideration of the desirabil- 
ity of re-enacting the NIRA in 
some form has become particularly 
pressing. The President of the United 
States has declared in favor of the adop- 
tion of a similar labor program and has 
drawn attention to the infractions of 
NRA standards by many employees. 
The industrial council composed of in- 
dustrial and labor representatives and 
individual members of industry and 
labor has endorsed the principal elements 
of the former NRA labor program. 
Nevertheless, industrialists and cloist- 
ered economists warn us now in terms 
of a priori judgments in classical eco- 
nomic style against upsetting the apple- 
cart of recovery by such legislation. 
They who had cautioned us to seek re- 
co%'-ery by means other than social and 
industrial reform are now asking us to 
steer clear of any governmental regula- 
tion of the terms and conditions of em- 
ployment lest we interfere with the busi- 
ness recover which is under way. 

On the basis of the two years^ experi- 
ence with the NRA it appears that we 
can approach more objectively the prob- 
lem of whether we should regulate by 
law the terms and conditions of employ- 
ment. The experience can both instruct 
us in the advisability of considering the 
revival of the NRA labor program and 
direct us in the development of the 
actual provisions of this new legislation. 
This discussion will concern itself pri- 
marily with the first issue. 

The NRA labor program represented 
a unique experiment In American in- 
dustrial history. Though the major 
subjects of its regulation — wages, hours 
and general labor provisions, and free 
and recognized labor representation — 
had previously been discussed and in 
some instances had been applied to small 
groups or areas, never previously had 
a complete and integrated program been 
undertaken which extended over such 

* Th<> uutlioF IiRfi BubmHtoij a nq>ort to the 
(^uiiiTniUut' on indostrlul analYtalB oatltled '^Tlie 
Liibor uiiiler thi^ NtItA'' to iiiqioar 

Hhortly. It U a aoiilyslH of the ebaF- 

Arter abU experieucu of the NliA tiibor pfo- 
aFam, 


A review of the present status of 
regulatory legislation in respect to 
labor. 


a wide range of industry, repreaenting 
some 2G million gain fully employable 
persons and covering the entire United 
States. 

The real significance of the movement 
lay not merely in the fact that the move- 
ment for legislative control dating back 
for several decades culminated in the 
NRA, but also in that the labor program 
became part of a national recovery 
scheme intended to stabilize the terms 
of competition, eliminate the abuses In 
industry and stimulate recovery by in- 
creasing employment anr! maintaining 
wages on the basis of a shorter work- 
week. It represented a recognition by 
Americans that legislative action was 
necessary to control the blind economic 
forces which were leading to economic 
ruin and destruction of the moral, physi- 
cal and social fibre of the country. The 
evidences of poverty and misery wore no 
longer considered as exceptions to an 
otherwise satisfactory economic system, 
but as a primary cause for much of the 
economic distress and misfortune and 
the evidence of the need for economic 
reorientation and control. The NRA 
labor program endeavored to aid in re- 
covery through reform and stabilization 
of the terms and conditions of employ- 
ment, and to establish in time the per- 
manent base for an adequately operating 
economic system, intended, as the pre- 
amble of the act declared, ‘Ho promote 
the fullest possible utilization of the 
present productive capacity of industries 
^to increase the consumption of in- 
dustrial and agricultural products by in- 
creasing purchasing power, to reduce 
and relieve unemployment, to improve 
standards of labor, and otherwise to 
rehabilitate industry and to conserve 
natural resources/' 

Labor [^aws Aid Stabilization 

The realization grew during the NRA 
period that this system of regulation 
was necessary as a permanent part of 
our economic system. Employers, who 
had previously been dubious, now ob- 


served the stabilizing effect of such regu- 
lations on competition. Though much 
was still desired in the way of definitive 
uniform basic labor prices, the advance 
was heralded by many industries, par- 
ticularly those which were highly com- 
petitive, Industries in which semi- 
monopolies existed were less prone to 
endorse this venture, as they were able 
to achieve considerable stabilization 
through their private understandings as 
to prices and production. 

Labor representatives found in the 
instrumentalities of the NRA not only a 
method of improving the lot of the in- 
dividual worker, of removing the abuses 
in industry, and of effecting general re- 
employment, but also a means of adding 
dignity to the status of the individual 
workers by announcing as public policy 
the right of workers to organize and 
bargain collectively. 

During the NRA period, employment 
in NRA industries increased* by some 
2,055,000 persons, primarily because of 
the decrease in hours effected by the 
NRA, as production was declining during 
the period when this increase was 
effected. This was a new experience for 
American industry. After October, 19333, 
the increase in employment was rela- 
tively small as hours were not shortened 
any further, production decreased rather 
than increased and the codes provided 
for numerous exceptions, exemptions, 
and tolerances. The NRA codes re- 
sulted in the establishment of a basic 
workweek of 40 hours. While code pro- 
visions permitted employers to work be- 
yond this base, usually up to 48 hourSp 
the basic workweek became generally 
recognized as the new norm. Workers 
expected their salaries to be adjusted to 
this base and managerial activity was 
being adapted to it. A new shorter work- 
week had been established and was to be 
enjoyed as a new permanent level for 
weekly hours. This workweek was not 
formulated for emergency purposes of 
the depression, when there were some 
13 to 15 million unemployed persons, 
but as a new norm to be observed both 
during depression and normal periods. 

The new wage regulations under the 
NRA were intended to set a bottom for 
all wages in an industry and to readjust 
the wage scale of all employees to the 
new basic workweek. All recognized 
that a new level of rates had to be de- 
(ConUnued oa pag^ 136 J 
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Union Radio Men Heroically Stem Flood 

By W. J. KELLKR, L. U, No. 1, KMOX, St. Louis 


T his radio broadcast station, KMOX, 
played an important part during that 
disastrous flood whose crisis has just 
passed, and there is no doubt in our mmds 
but that all of you at one time or the 
other during this period heard an an- 
nouncement like this come forth from 
your loud speaker: 

*‘The special events and feature service 
department of the Columbia Network, 
through the facilities of KM OX, St. Louis, 
now^ brings you a broadcast direct from 
the flood area." 

That meant that the KM OX engineers 
were again doing their best in feeding to 
the Columbia Network of something like 
100 radio stations from coast to coast 
another broadcast from some point in the 
danger zone of Illinois and Missouri, a 
first-hand and up-to-tbe-minute d e scrip - 
tion of conditions. Checking over the 
log of this station we find that better 
than 2Q 15* minute programs were fed 
to the network and that over 30 
were carried locally and fed to Chi- 
cago. These netvvork shows also were 
in a couple of instances piped by short- 
WBve to Europe. First of all, let’s 
introduce to you the men that make 
up the engineering force of this station, 
a 50 ,000- watt, full- lime, clear channel 
station of the Columbia network, whose 
studios also are known throughout the 
country as the St. Louis studios of the 
Columbia Network, and from which daily 
programs are fed to the network, so one 
can see that this extra load meant a lot 
to the men that keep the works going. If 
we may use these words. This depart- 
ment of that station under Chief Engi- 
neer Graham L. Tevis is as follows: 
Studio and field: W- J. Keller, night 
supervisor; W. E. Mansfield, day super- 
visor; R. W. Stetson, P. J. Shock, G. 
Sherman, L. W. Burrows, D. E. Mueller, 
H. a Willoughby. 

Transmitter: Tom Cburch, supervisor; 
S. A. Foster, H. C. Fischer, F. A. Fill- 
more. 

Also during peak loads the studio men 
w'ere aided by Earl Pallas of WEW. 

Each and every man of this group had 
his hands full keeping on the air equip- 
ment which normally operates about 19 
hours a day, sometimes almost 24, and 
in addition to the normal load, handling 
all of the details of these flood broad- 
casts; two men, L. W. Burrows and 
H. C. Willoughby, being detailed in the 
flood area. But all proved up to the 
standard set by the radio division of this 
local and carried on despite many a 
handicap. 

James Burke, chief engineer of radio 
station KWK, was the only casualty 
that we have and are sorry to report, to- 
gether with two of the announcers from 
that station; they, due to poor road condi- 
tions, experienced an auto accident that 
landed all three of them in the hospital. 
But at this time we are glad to report 
that Jimmy is out again and back on the 
job. 


Work nearly 24 hours a day in 
special assignments siiving life and 
alleviating suffering. Men went to 
hospital in crash-up. 


KSD was represented in the flood area 
by Engineer Frank Castanie. Radio sta- 
tion WIL did not send any men into the 
flood area, but Chief Engineer Chal 
Stoup, of that station, and hia crew did 
fine work in re-broadcasting distress mes- 
sages from the flood zones. This same 
applies to Tom McLean and Al Bergtold, 
of WTMV, and Earl Pallas, of WEW. 

A word of praise must be given to the 
managements of the radio stations in the 
St. Louis teiTitory who turned over every 
facility and aided the Red Cross and other 
relief agencies in securing money, cloth 
ing, necessities of living and in many 
other ways. Call letters of these sta- 
tions are, namely, KM OX, KSD, WIL 
and KWK, of St. Louis, and WTMV, of 
East St. Louis. Also a non -commercial 
station of the St. Louis University, nor- 
mally a daytime station, obtained special 
permission for night time broadcasting 
to relay messages and aid in ivhatevcr 
way they could. Special programs were 
presented by all stations, including all 
night Red Cross relief programs, to bring 
first hand ne'ws and employing every 
means possible to bring in the money 
needed by the Red Cross to carry on the 
relief work they were doing to aid the 
victims of the flood. 

As a final effort the four commercially 
licensed stations of SI. Loui^, KM OX, 
KSD, WIL and KWK, pooled their tal- 


ent, engineering forces and entire facili- 
ties to aid the mayor of St, Louis in 
successfully carrying out a gigantic relief 
perfonnance for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross at the St. Louis municipal 
auditorium, where the entire proceeds 
were turned over to the Red Cross. This 
show began at IOjSO p. m. and lasted 
until 3:30 in the morning, each of the 
radio stations carrying the entire per- 
formance in an effort to reach the public 
that did not attend. In addition to the 
orchestras and talent of the radio sta- 
tions, every major theater, hotel and 
night club in the city donated the services 
of their orchestras and entertainers to 
carry out the show. 

Truly, one often thinks of a radio sta- 
tion as a commercial enterprise or as a 
means of entertainment, but time and 
again radio has proved itself a benefit 
to man in many other ways. Figure out 
if you can the overhead of these stations 
for the time they willingly and gladly 
gave to help — well, from one who knows, 
it meant many a dollar in addition to a 
lot of hard and extra work by the man- 
agements; that’s why we say each and 
every one of them deserve a word of 
praise. 

On Saturday afternoon, to be exact. 
January 23, things began to break and 
that afternoon the first crew left the 
studios headed for Charlestown, Mo., to 
establish headquarters there. This crew, 
made up of Special Events Director Jerry 
Hoeekstra and Engineer Larry Burrows, 
together with two of the station’s an- 
nouncers, was the first broadcast crew 
to arrive in the spillway sector of the 
flood area, Cairo -New Madrid, in south- 
eastern Missouri. Headquarters were set 
up at Red Cross headquarters in the 



This picture will give you an idea of the weather conditions^ — and during such a snow and 
pilcet storm as this the KMOX enfiincerB fed to the Columbia network their first progrant 
from Charleston, Mo., using the only line in service in southeast Mtssourk 
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At the time this picture was taken the first break In the levee ocettrred in the Birdspoint-Cairo area on the Missouri side of the Mississippi 
Htvcr. It shows the first crew to entei‘ tliis area in action— presenting a broadcast for the Columbia network 


county court house at Charlestown and 
this was home and tvork shop for those 
men for 13 days, from which point all 
broadcasts were relayed on to the St. 
Louis studios and then on to the network. 

A heavy sleet and rain storm hit that 
vicinity and in fact the whole territory 
between St, Louis and Charlestown, and 
that area around which broadcasts were 
to be presented from "was completely tied 
up; but that didn't stop things, it just 
made the men try harder. In spite of 
the fact that at one time all communica- 
tion facilities were out, the KMOX en- 
gineerinjj (iepartment managed to get 
in service, thanks to the telephone com- 
pany, and get their hands on the only 
line in service in southeast Missouri, and 
on Sunday, January 24, using this line 
that was in places hanging from poles 
that were lying in the mud and slush 


AN EYEWITNESS 
ACCOUNT 

By 

DOROTHY GODWIN 


Dorothy Godwin, a member of the 
KMOX stafT and the only woman com- 
mentator to broadcast from the flooded 
area of the Cairo- New Madrid spillway, 
from the Red Cross headquartera in the 
county court house. Charleston, Mo,, 
where the KMOX-CBS microphones were 
installed, tells of her seven days in the 
flooded region as follows: 

They told me, at KMOX, when I left 
for Charleston, some 175 miles from St, 
Louis, to take 
an extra blanket 
, , , they didn't 
know where Pd 
sleep. That was 
the beginning of 
the flood to me. 

And it was five 
hours later . , , 
five hours of 
sleet and snow 
...that the flood 
and all its deso- 
lation became 
my life for a 
Before 


and in places hitting the frozen ground, 
managed to broadcast four programs 
from places in that vicinity, three of 
these going to a full network of CBS 
stations. 

Look at the picture showing the sleet- 
covered lines on that telephone pole and 
you will realize conditions under which 
these Tvere presented. Well, we will say 
that the voices coming over that line 
were heard, but that's about all, and 
evei‘y one of those crashes loud noises 
and heavy hums and singing noises all 
made the man in master control of the 
control room at St. Louis thank his lucky 
stars that the program went over, be- 
cause each told him a story and putting 
all together it meant that any second 
that line would go out and that would 
be all for the time being, 

(Continued on page 132) 



A radio amateur. Much credit must be given these men, 
commonly called "Bams*" for maintaining communication 
in the Mood w'lvcn all other faculties were out. 



rigobs of winter added to flood hardships 


time. 

Charleston ev- 
erything was 
(Continued 
on page 12B) 
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Low Dams vs. High Dams — An Issue 


N orris dam is a high dam. Boulder 
dam is a high dam. The great dam 
at Bonneville is a high dam. These 
dams are designed not only to impound 
waters and keep them under control, but 
to generate electricity. 

Under the impetus of the destructive 
flood of the Ohio Rtver^ two Senators, 
Alvin Barkley, of Kentucky, and Robert 
Bulkley, of Ohio, have introducecl a far- 
reaching biil desigtied to erect many 
dams which would be effective in pre- 
venting repetition of the floods that laid 
waste principal Ohio and Kentucky cities. 

The Barkicy-Bulkley Bill, however, ap- 
pears to stimulate the erection of low 
dams rather than high dams. Thus a 
new issue is drawn. 

T5tli CONGRESS 

S. 1440 

lit the Senate of the United Stales 
February 10, 193? 

MR. BARKLEY and MR. BULKLEY in- 
troduced the following bill; which 
was read twice and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

A BILL 

To provide for the control of the flood 
waters of the rivers of the United 
States, for the improvement of navi- 
gability of such rivers, for refores- 
tation and conservation of natural 
resources, and for other purposes. 

Be it enaeted by the Senate and Hmme 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembledj That this 
Act may be cited as the Flood Control 
Authorities Act of 1937. 

The Flood-Control Authorities 

Sec. 2. (a) For the purpose of erect- 
ing, maintaining, and operating dams, 
reservoirs, canals, and other works to 
control destructive flood waters of the 
rivers of the United States, of improving 
the navigability of such rivers, of ac- 
quiring, by purchase, gift, cession, or 
condemnation, hill, overflow, or marginal 
lands to be used for cultivating timber, 
protecting wildlife, conserving and de- 
veloping natural resources, and setting 
aside such lands as timber or game pre- 
serves or for public parks or recreational 
areas, there are hereby created the fol- 
lowing corporations with authority and 
jurisdiction as hereinafter provided: 

(1) A corporation to be known as the 
Great Lakes-Obio Valley Authority* 
which shall have juriadiction over the 
area containing the rivers flowing into 
the Great T^kes and the Ohio River and 
its tributaries, except the Tennessee 
River and its tributaries; 

(2) A corporation to be known as the 
Atlantic Seaboard Autbority, which shall 
have jurisdiction over the area contain- 
ing the navigable rivers and their tribu- 
taries along the Atlantic seaboard from 
Maine to Florida; 


Barkley-Bulkley Bill attracts 
nation-wide attention. Power pos- 
sibilities played down. But 146 
dams may be erected to control 
Ohio River, 


(8) A corporation to be kno\\Ti as the 
Missouri Valley Autbority, which shall 
have jurisdiction over the area contain- 
ing the Missomd River and its tributa- 
ries; 

(4) A corporation to be known as the 
Arkansas Valley Authority, which shall 
have jurisdiction over the area contain- 
ing the Arkansas River and its tributa- 
ries and all other rivers south of the 
Missoun River flowing into the Missis- 
sippi River and the Gulf of Mexico; 

(6) A corporation to be knowfi as the 
Columbia Valley Authority, which shall 
have jurisdiction over the area contain- 
ing the Columbia River and its tribu- 
taries; 

(6) A corporation to be known as the 
Colorado Valley Authority, which shall 
have jurisdiction over the area contain- 
ing the Colorado River and its tributa- 
ries and ail other rivers flowing into the 
Pacific Ocean south of the Columbia 
River; and 

(7) A corporation to be known as the 
Mississippi Valley Authority, which shall 
have jurisdiction over the area contain- 
ing the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries, except those tributaries of the 
Mississippi River ivbich are wdthin the 
jurisdiction of the Great Lakes- Ohio 


Valley Authority, the Missouri Valley 
Authority, and the Arkansas Valley Au- 
thority created by this section. 

Boards of Directors of the Corporations 

Sec. 3, (a) The board of directors of 
each such corporation shall exercise all 
the powers of such corporation. The 
board of each such corporation shall be 
composed of three members to be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with 
the advice imd consent of the Senate. In 
appointing the members of each such 
board the President shall designate the 
chairman. 

(b) The terms of office of the mem- 
bers of any such board first taking office 
after the date of enactment of this Act 
shall expire, as designated by the Presi- 
dent at the time of nomination, one at 
the end of the third year, one at the end 
of the .sixth year, and one at the end of 
the ninth year after such date of en- 
actment. A successor to a member of 
the board shall be appointed in the same 
manner as the original member and shall 
have a term of office expiring nine years 
from the date of the expiration of the 
term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed. 

(c) Any member appointed to fill a 
vacancy in any such board occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term for 
which his predecessor was appointed shall 
he appointed for the remainder of such 
term. 

(d) Vacancies in the board of any such 
corporation so long as there shall be two 
members in office shall not impair the 
powers of the board to execute the func- 

(Cemtinued on page 125) 
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Terry’s Laughter Hides 

By SHAPPIE 


His 


Tears 


Tha day dies and ihe eerie u'ind of night 
Moan^ mournfully and loWt 

Along that pathway of the fading lights 
The toay we all go* 

— CecU Franow Lloyd* 

i bfldy, sewed up in a white can- 

[ vaa shroud with n shot at the foot, 
was brought up from below on a 
stretcher covered wid a Union Jack, which 
hid from view the silent figure beneath. 
It w^as about eight o'clock in the evenin', 
wid a light, misty rain failin'. Gradually 
the propeller slowed down an' stopped* 
The uncanny stillness that followed whin 
the vibrations av the engines ceased, 
brought us all togither on the scene* A 
clergyman in white surplice stepped out 
from among us and, wid bared an' rev- 
erent head, intoned the burial seiwice 
fer thim as are buried at sea* As he 
spoke the words av committal a door in 
the bulwarks was lifted up, the stretcher 
was slightly inclined outwards, an' the 
body, unseen, slipped down inta the sea 
wid a dull plunge* The engines slowly 
picked up their mono ton oua beat an' the 
passengers wint back to their games an' 
pleasures* But not me, I stayed alone, 
loanin' over the ship's side, In me 
thoughts I cud see that white shroud 
go shimmerin' d own — d own — down 

through thim cold, sunless depths, to 
come to rest at last, in that fearsome 
jungle at the bottom av the sea, an' the 
thought come to me, that somewhere, in 
that vast jungle, poor Micky's last re- 
mains w'as layin', an' I fancied I cud 
hear his voice — callin' — callin' — to me, 
an' sometimes, even now, whin I happen 
to wake up in the dead av night, his voice 
comes to me* I don't know why I'm 
tellin' ye this now, fer I've kept it to 
meself all these years, an' maybe ye'll 
think I'm fioft-hearted now," 

Soft-Hearted, Maybe 

"If you call it gettin' soft-hearted, 
then 1 guess most of us are that way," 
said Slim* 

“A man ud sure have to have a 
heart of stone if he didn't let his 
thoughts go back in memory to some of 
his old pals that have passed on, when's 
he's doin' a little, quiet thinking all by 
himself, isn’t that so, Bill?” 

^^Yes,” said Bill 

"Up to the time I met Terry I had 
plenty of black days, but after that 
great event in me life occurred, what with 
Terry gettin' into so much trouble, an' 
me gettin' him out again, we never had 
time to think of anything else, to tell the 
truth." 

“I alius thought yuh was a reg'lar 
fire-eater. Bill," said Slim, “an I guess 
it was a good thing fer Terry that he 
had you to protect him." 

Bill gave a snort of disgust and said: 
"Terry could get into more trouble an' 
out again than any man I ever seen or 
heard of, but sometimes we had to jump 
quick to keep ahead of it*" 


Another episode in our talented 
lineman’s ^‘Chronicles of the Work 
World/’ 


"Cease yer interruptin', Bill Come 
on Terry," said Slim, 

"Well,” said Terry, “we sailed along 
close in to the coast av Labrador, an* 
av all the bleak, barren-lookin' lands ye 
iver saw, that beats thim all All un- 
beknowns to us we had a famous pas- 
senger on board fer this place, an' whin 
I tell ye his name ye'll know all about 
him." 

“Name him," said Slim, 

“Sir Richard Grenfell, an' there's no 
finer man on God's green airth than him.” 
“You said it,” said Slim. “He had 
everything that society an* position 
could give him in the Old Country, 
but he give it all up to go to the 
people in La brad or as a missionary doc- 
tor — an' they sure needed help — an' what 
he done, an' is still doin' fer them, has 
made his name famous all over the 
world. If we had more men like him 
an' fewer of the fightin' Irish, what a 
fine world this wud be, eh, Terry?” 
“Well, Slim, human nature bein' what 
it is requires that a certain number av 
paple have to be p'leecemen, an' %vhere 
ud yer p'leece be if it wasn't fer the 
Irish? Tell me that I” 

“We all had a good look at Sir Richard. 
He had been on a lecturin' tour to raise 
more money fer his work — I guess he got 


all he asked fer, an' more, too. It was 
late whin a little launch, wid a dim lan- 
tern at her mast head, showed up in the 
darkness to meet our ship as she slowed 
down, but, oh, boy, how the paple cheered 
him whin he went down over the side 
an' boarded the launch an' sailed away 
to that cold, bleak shore. If this ould 
world was pa pled be men like him, no- 
body wud iver think about war, an' all 
this money that is bein' spent to pro- 
vide ways and means to foi'ce common 
paple to go out an' murder each ithcr 
wholoKale cud be used fer makin' work, 
so that paple cud be honest an' happjL 
an' thim as wanted war cud be put in 
gaol. Wc wondered why the boat seemed 
to run rather slow that night, but -we 
found out in the momin' that we was in 
the midst av an iceberg field. I counted 
fifteen big wans to"werm' away up in the 
air like castles an' there was a lot more 
small ones. It was a little foggy at 
first, but a little later wdiin the fog lifted 
an' the sun come out, thim big chunks 
av ice was wan beautiful sight, all glit- 
terin' in green an' white. Our last day 
we sailed up the River St. Lawi^ence, an' 
I mimber me to thi.^ day w^hat pretty 
little villages an' towns lay along its 
banka. The build in's was mostly white - 
walled, whl their red roofs showin' up 
beautiful forninst the background av the 
green trees*" 

Casey's story was interrupted by the 
arrival of Ellen and Eileen. 

“Well, welll Look who we have here," 
said Ellen, with a pleased smile. A gen- 
eral handshaking followed. 

t Continued on page 131) 



''Lraljor" Plioto 


Terry knew boats such as these, 
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The Court The important thing is not, what re- 
form? The important thing is, why 
reform? In all the welter of controversy over the 
President's mild proposal to supplement the elder 
judgea with younger judges, one can but be surprised 
at the bitterness ami vigor of the opposition. Whj% 
oh why, must the Supreme Court be considered 
sacrosanct? 

For the American people, with its democratic tra- 
dition, the Supreme Court takes the place of king — 
kingship. Kingship is an irrational sentiment, a 
childish sentiment, which gives refuge, escape, from 
reality. Majesty is an instinct Even democrats 
must have an anchor in their political lives. 

Revealing, too, is it that lawyers are virtually all 
alike. Progressive lawyers are just as fulsome be- 
fore the court as conservative. Lawyers dominated 
the Congress which made our Constitution. Lawyers 
usurped the powers that set the Supreme Court on 
its Constitution-interpreting career. Law^yers sit on 
the court. Lawyers will never reform the court. 
They love to bask in the gleam of hope — to see them- 
selves in line to kingly succession. 

To understand the court's situation, one needs to 
cal! a spade a spade. For a generation, the court has 
not been a court of law at all, in so far as labor and 
social questions go, but a policy-making commission. 
That's all — a policy-making commission. To speak 
of the President's packing of the court is to speak of 
a commonplace. In so far as labor and social ques- 
tions go, the court has been packed for 30 years. It 
is packed now. Then, why shouldn't the President 
l>ack it, if this policy-making commission refuses to 
institute the policies that an overwhelming majority 
of American citizens voted for ? When the Tories get 
back a sweeping majority again, they can repack it, 
and they will, don't be mistaken about that. 

If we have a republic, let's have it — not a concealed 
oligarchy. Let's have our laws made by honesty and 
directness, not by back-door diplomacy. Let's mod- 
erntee our national policy-making, and let the court 
go back to its primitive function of adjusting dis- 
putes between individuals and between states. 


Railway Unions In a resounding resolution 16 of 
Respond the 21 standard railway labor or- 

ganizations have endorsed the 
President's proposal for the reform of the Supreme 
Court. This resolution states that ''Never before in 
the history of our country has the power u.'^urped 
by the Supreme Court to declare Acts of the Congress 
unconstitutional become so dangerous and oppressive. 
Seldom in the history of mankind has any people been 
confronted with so clear-cut an issue, of such tre- 
mendous importance to the future, as that raised by 
President Roosevelt in his message calling for legis- 
lation to reform the federal judiciary." 

Labor, more than any other group in the nation, is 
aw^are of the injustice heaped upon this nation by 
court decisions. Long before the court became a 
national issue, labor suffered by outrageous decisions 
that nullified laws passed by Congress, guaranteeing 
labor's elementary rights. 


Is Social The Social Security program has reached 
Security in the stage of compliance. Business men, 
Jeopardy? flanked by high-priced lawyers, are 
taking liberties with the law which de- 
mand instant attention not only of the Board and 
the Treasury Department, but of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce as well. The Board took notice 
of the situation late in February w^hen it w^arned em- 
ployers against distributing unauthorized question- 
naires purported to be required by the Social Security 
Board and intended to disclose employees' union affili- 
ations, religion or other personal affairs. There is 
nothing in the Act or the rulings of the Board or the 
rulings of the Treasury which could possibly permit 
employers to use the questionnaire as a snooping tool. 
Employees have the right to refuse to disclose such 
information to employers and should take such rights. 

Non-compliance does not cease and does not quit at 
this point, however. There is evidence that employ- 
ers are collecting too much from the payroll of some 
employees, that they are putting on a tax for handling 
charges and following general tactics that exceed the 
spirit and letter of the Social Security Act. Em- 
ployees can help police the Act and should do so. 

It may well be that there is a concerted movement 
on the part of reactionaiy employers to undertake 
to make workers sick of Social Security by heaping 
upon them inconvenience and irritation. Labor must 
not lose sight of the fine large goals of Social Security, 
and understand that eventually rebellious employers 
will be brought to compliance, even if it takes an 
amendment to the Act to do so. It should be pointed 
out also that NRA failed largely because employers 
made it fail. Social Security must not be allow^ed 
to fail for the same reason. Compliance must be 
secured. 
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Going Building trades unions which did such ex- 
Forward cellent work in bringing to the attention 
of Congress the need for low-cost housing 
and slum clearance can preen themselves on the fact 
that Senator Wagner has introduced a new housing 
bill destined to bring about the appropriation of 
billions of dollars for a social program* The bill, as 
labor advised, will create a United States housing 
authority by combining all the scattered housing ac- 
tivities of the government* The bill will permit this 
housing authority to make grants to state and local 
housing authorities which in turn meet certain stand- 
ards* One of the standards will be the payment of 
prevailing wages to all workers in all localities which 
engage in this work* 

The bill provides that the federal government wdll 
make contribution to local groups meeting certain 
conditions. It is expected that 375,000 family unit 
dwellings will be built in the next four years at the 
cost of a biOioii and a half dollars. This will not only 
provide work for depressed building trades but will 
meet an increasingly vexed problem of providing 
proper and decent shelter for many families. 

It is a w^ell-known fact that this great rich country 
has been tardy in providing decent homes for at least 
one-third of its population, and it is more than likely 
that one-half of American citizens do not know what 
bathrooms, electric light, light and air, and other 
common decencies are in their homes. 


Old-Time Edward Nockels, a member of this or- 

Member ganization for many years, has passed 

Passes On over the ridge of the hill beyond the 
horizon. He had won a distinguished 
place for himself in the labor movement as long-time 
secretary of the Chicago Federation of Labor. 

During recent years he devoted himself passion- 
ately to the furthering of labor's cause in the radio 
field. As manager and directing head of WCFL, 
the Voice of Labor, in Chicago, he has built a monu- 
ment for himself w'hich physically expresses the 
esteem and regard that thousands of trade unionists 
have for his life and work. He w^as in harness like 
*so many other labor leaders to the last, passing out 
of the picture as he entered it — a warrior in the cause 
of his fellow workers. 


Man’s That exploring scientist with the iinpro- 
Deslin}’ nounceable name. Dr. Alex Ilrdlicka, 
anthropologist of the Smithsonian, has 
made a new^ important discovery. Men grow physi- 
cally until they are 40; some men grow until they are 
50 and 60* *"There noW' exists sufficient evidence to 
show that the growth and development of the body 
as a whole, and of many, if not all, of its parts is not 
fully accomplished by what generally is regarded as 


th(‘ reaching of maturity, but proceeds more or less 
in the adult stage*” This, then, in so far as the body 
is concerned. It is more than likely, and psycholo- 
gists support this view, that the mind may go on 
developing long after the body ceases its growth* 
This places the limit of man's ‘Teaming” age at the 
door of the tomb* In short, not at six, or 12, or 21, 
does one graduate from apprenticeship to life, but 
never, if a person so chooses* Schooling can proceed 
along the avenues, and in the direction, that a man 
selects. This no doubt accounts for the fact that 
many men do distinguished work in a new field 
after 50. 

WorkoFs education proceeds upon the foregoing 
assumption. It is important— never so important as 
now, when the world changes swiftly, and old concepts 
mt^t away before a new sun* 


Huilditig Unions are not built overnight* They 
a ITnion neither resemble skyscrapers, locomotives, 
automobiles, nor crops. They are made 
of an uncertain, unpredictable human element. Not 
even an army offers a good parallel, because union 
men are required to think, to reason, and to forecast. 
Merely to take orders is not a union man’s business* 
Mechanical wheel and turn under the bawling of a 
top-sergeant's directions is not enough* 

Physical presence of workers in an organization ; 
names entered on records; payment of dues; going 
out on strikes — these are but the beginnings of or- 
ganization* What is more essential is psychological 
mobilization ; something must happen to men’s minds ; 
a union man must come into harmony with a great 
tradition, feel a part of it, and learn to go along with 
it; a union man must ‘^belong*” 

A union is not an assembly of $30-a-week capital- 
ists. To herd individualists into an organization is 
not enough. Attitudes toward co-operation must be- 
come habitual* Until they do, the organization is 
likely to become more like a mob, or at best, a rotarian 
convention, than a union* 

How long will it take to make a union depends in 
large part upon the union material which is to go 
into it; and at the same time how much counter- 
education the new union heads can supply to offset 
the all-pervasive propaganda of the boss. It is likely 
that it will take five years to build any kind of organi- 
zation, and perhaps longer. A union must prove it 
can live through depressions, as well as survive the 
fire of the boss' educationai campaigns* 

And Just as we cannot build a union in a day* wc 
cannot unbuild a union ov'eriiight. Unions grow; 
they are not manufactured. They are made of human 
men and women* Such material cannot be shaped 
like sticks and stones* It must adapt itself to a great 
ideal — yes — a great ideal— the ideal of co-operation ; 
the ideal that the whole is greater than the sum of 
parts* 
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SUPREME COURT REFORM BIGGEST ISSUE OF YEAR 


T flERE \vm a bang- that could be 
heard from coast to coast as the 
President exploded his bombshell of 
Supreme Court reform last month. With 
the ink scarcely dry on his oath of office, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt plunged into the 
waters of a fundamental controversy* His 
proposal is so novel that some of hia ad- 
herents are still shocked. As we go to 
press Washington newspapers are con- 
ducting a private poll of the Senate, to 
discover whether the President's bill, 
which has been pushed to a **mnst*' po- 
sition on the calendar, can enlist enough 
support to be passed. 

One source of support placed behind 
the President's proposal almost immedi- 
ately was that of organized labor. At its 
quarterly meeting the executive council 
of the American Federation of Labor 
voiced its approval and announced that 
it would enlist the aid of evei'y affiliated 
union, state federation and central body, 
stating that: “The realization of social 
and economic advancement could be pro- 
moted better through the acceptance of 
the President's recommendation, rather 
than through the slow, tedious process of 
a constitutional amendment.” 

As adherents lined up on both sides of 
the controversy, it was apparent that one 
camp might be titled Reaction, the other 
Progress. It is progress of a sort that 
presses tow-ard an ideal step by step, 
never neglecting any small gain that can 
be made, rather than tryiJ^^ to reach its 
goal at one bound. Some of Mr. Roose- 
velt's critics complain that his proposal 
is political expediency. It does not deny 
to the court the right to pass on constitu- 
tionality of legislation. It merely sets up 
the machinery for a quicker, more repre- 
sentative decision. 

W'liat the President called for was this: 
When Supreme Court Justices and other 
federal judges reach the age of 70, unless 
they retire, the President shall have the 
power to appoint an extra, younger 
judge, with the further proviso that the 
Supreme Court may be increased to 15 
members instead of the present cele- 
brated "nine old men.” To speed the 
course of legislation from the halls of 
Congress to the constitutional ruling by 
the Supreme Court which determines 
whether it shall stand or not, the Presi- 
dent recommended that when federal 
judges rule that laws are unconstitu- 
tional the decision may he appealed di- 
rectly to the Supreme Court, instead of 
having to be passed on by the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, as is at present 
necessary. Another bill provides that 
federal judges may retire at full pay at 


By A \VORKi-:irs WIFE 

the age of 70, voluntarily clearing the 
way for a younger appointee. 

Newspapers have been devoting whole 
pages to letters from readers who felt 
they had to express themselves on this 
controversial issue. Arguments against 
the pUm ranged from the assertion that 
the President would "pack” the court with 
his own appointees, pledged to o.k. New 
Deal legislation, to the objection that the 
new ten million dollar Supreme Court 
building was designed to accommodate 
nine justices only and could not be re- 
modeled to admit more. Those backing 
the President declared that the court al- 
ready had been "packed” with the ap- 
pointees of former Republican adminis- 
trations, planted on the bench for the 
remainder of their lives; subject to no 
recall, and no authority except what 
Justice Stone called "our own sense of 
self-restraint.” 

That sense of self restraint was not 
strong enough to keep the Supreme Court 
from exercising its self-created veto be- 
tween 1934 and 1936 on 13 major pieces 
of legislation, particularly designed for 
the benefit of farmers and wage eamers, 
and to relieve a national emergency. Be- 
cause of the slow-grinding machinery of 
courts this veto was not exercised until 
many months after the laws had been 
passed and the costly set-up for enforcing 
them organized and put in operation. 
These laws were generally desired by the 
majority of citizens; they were drafted 
and passed by their elected representa- 
tives, signed by their elected Chief Execu- 
tive; yet five out of nine men, appointed 
years ago and insensitive to the will of 
the electorate, have the power to exercise 
an irrevocable veto on this legislation* 

Moreover it has had a disheartening ef- 
fect on Congress, and on those who were 
given the job of enforcing such legisla- 
tion as the NRA and the AAA, to know 
that 'what they had done and were doing 
might so easily be destroyed by the 
courts; and the period between a ruling 
of unconstitutional by a lower court and 
the final ruling by the Supreme Court has 
been demoralizing to those administering 
the law. 

Only the die-hards and those benefiting 
from the bulwark for property and privi- 
lege that the court constitutes, main- 
tained that the present system is a just 
one. In the last Congress amendments 
to the Constitution were proposed, deny- 
ing the courts the right to pass on con- 
stitutionality of acts of Congress. These 
amendments were not voted. The Presi- 
dent did not throw his weight behind 
them. Since his proposals have been 


made, the reason why he did not advocate 
an amendment is evident. It takes too 
long to get an amendment ratified. The 
federal Child Labor Amendment has been 
kicked around the state legislatures for 
years and has not yet achieved ratifica- 
tion, though it is hoped that this year's 
legislative sessions will finally bring it 
to approval. An amendment to limit the 
power of the Supreme Court might go 
the rounds of legislatures for a dozen 
years and then fail, wffiile the impasse 
betw^een Congress and the courts grew 
W'orse and worse. 

What the President is aiming at is 
quick action productive of results. It 
may be said that he is resorting to po- 
litical expediency, to "packing” the 
courts, that he is sacrificing an ideal in 
order to obtain an immediate benefit. 
Lincoln, Grant, and other Presidents did 
the same thing — they juggled the mem- 
bership of the Supreme Court in order 
to protect legislation they deemed neces- 
sary, Also, it is unfair, in a way, to 
intimate that age is the only ingredient 
that hardens minds in a rigid mold. Some 
men's minds have reached an imperme- 
able deafness to new ideas at 30; others, 
including some of the present members 
of the Supreme Court, may pass three 
score and ten, still flexible, sensitive and 
warm. 

Ho’wever, the way will be open for the 
Justices themselves to sacrifice for an 
ideal if they wish. The retirement law, 
providing for voluntary retirement at full 
pay of judges who have reached the age 
of 70, has already been passed by 
Congress, in advance of the more contro- 
versial measure, which may require a 
month or two of hearings* If a number 
of judges should avail themselves of the 
retirement privilege the President would 
be able to achieve the liberal majority on 
the court which he desires without in- 
creasing the membership to more than 
the present nine. Since he is a man 
interested primarily In results, he might 
thereupon drop the other proposals. 

It is therefore open to choice by the 
justices whether they shall maintain the 
power and prestige the court has built 
for itself, at the price of individual with- 
drawal; or whether they value so highly 
their individual prestige and holy high- 
ness that they will cling to it, even though 
it is watered down wnth the addition of 
six extra appointees* 

There is a bitter struggle ahead and it 
touches the right of every citizen — the 
principle of representative government. 
Organized labor has already taken its 
place on the side of progress. 
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Women's Auxiliary 


WOMEN'S AUXILIAKY I.. U. NO. 292. 
MINNEAIXILIS, MINN. 

Editnr ♦ 

Another your h underway to a good start 
and jtisfc what it holds m store for us all no 
one can quite foretelh hut we, the auxiliary of 
Local No, 2D2| in Minneapolis^ are looking 
forward very eagerly to making it 100 per 
cent in health, happiness and prosperity. 

We have just elected new officers^ so are 
really out to nceemplish something with a lot 
of enthuaitiani. All sister members are eager 
to co-operate to the best of their ability and 
encourage the oiUcerg and committees for 
their elTorta in making their undertakings a 
success. 

Of course you all know our auxiliaries are 
what wo make them. If we prove to make 
them a success wo can be extremely proud hut 
if they are a failure we have no one to blame 
but ourselves, so let's all endeavor to keep a 
personal as well as social interest. I feel sure 
we will have the loyal co-operation of the 
majority of the members, those who are phys- 
ically able to participate in social functions. 

Every women's organisation is condemned 
for its pettiness as well as praised for its 
generosity and we must keep harmony in our 
memberflhip, for no progress can be made 
without it. We» the officers, must show a 
personal interest in order to expect the same 
from our sister members. However, we are 
looking forward to a very successful year for 
1D37, 

A series of entertainments arc underway 
by our new ways and means committee, which 
includes tho following Sisters: Mrs. Robert 
Nelson* Mva. Paul Bartholoma, Mrs. Morris 
Rice and Mrs. Harry Taylor. Our social 
chairman, Mrs* John Davies, is always on 
band to co-opornte with every social gather- 
ing and always more than willing to offer her 
assistance. 

We have a membership drive on now and 
expect to increase our organisation 60 per 
cent in the next few months. Every local 
union in the I, B. E. W. should not let another 
month roll by without making an effort to 
organise their every resource, which first ant! 
foremost Includes their women folks, whether 
mothers or wives. 

We would be glad to hear from some of our 
sister auxiliaries and exchange ideas on ways 
and means of entertainments and raising 
funds for the welfare of the organiKation. 

We are now making plans for a card party 
and evening of entertainment for March 6, 
and expect our attendance to be 100 per cent, 
We entertain our husbands and all members 
of Local No. 202 once every three months and 
a good time is always assured by our ways 
and means itnd social committee, which 
are always concocting some new form of 
entertainment. 

We have Just adopted a new auxiliary creed, 
which is as follows: 

Forget the slander you have heard, 

Forgot the hasty, unkind word, 

Forget the quarrel and the cause, 

Forget the whols affair because 
Forgetting is the only way. 

Forget the storms of yesterday. 

Forget the trials you have had. 

Forgot tho weather if it's bad, 

Forget the knocker. he*s a freak, 

Forget him 'cause hia mind is weak. 
Forget to ever got the blues— 

But don't forget to pay your dues! 

M»a. George Neusonv 

President* 

2S0? Dupont Ave** N., 

Minneapolis, Minn, 
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Glortfted Ham 

By SALLY LUNN 


A whole baked hum! It's something 
that most of us can't alTord to have very 
often^ — it's expensive* and takes several 
hoiirig to prepare. While we nmy have a 
slice of ham occasionally, or half a hum 
for a big dinner, a whole baked ham is a 
luxury that doesn't come often* That's 
why we like to dress it up when we bring 
it to the table, to give it the importance 
it deserves. And there are many decora- 
tions a caterer would use that can be ap- 
pHo(i quite easily by the hnuaewife, at 
small cost, which besides giving tlie ham 
a very attractive appearance, really add 
to the toothsome Uavor. 

When I think of baked ham I just na- 
turally think of pineapple. Us linu 
texture and distim^dve flavor seem to be 
the perfect gastronomic accompiniyment 
to the rich, pink slices. And if you will 
study the picture above you will see what 
a truly gorgeous effect it may have ns a 
decoration* The daisy design on top is 
made of a pineapple circle fringed with 
wedges of pineapple, held in place with 
whole cloves, and centered with red cher* 
riea. 

Then along the side of the ham is a 
border design of pineapple wedges al- 
ternating with cherries, all held firmly 
in place by toothpicks. With its green 
bed of watercress all around, you can 
Just imagine what a colorful and appe* 
tiding appearance this platter will have. 
Maraschino cherries are expensive but 
you could very well aubstitute canned red 
pie cherriea, by boiling them for a few 
minutes in a thick sugar syrup to give 
them Just a bit more sweet ness. 


In the preliminary preparation g, after 
your ham has been bailed or baked till 
tender* remove the rind and score the fat 
into neat little squares. Then allow to 
stand overnight with two cups of honey 
poured over it* The next day add to the 
honey about a cup of the syrup from a 
cun of sliced pineapple, and a cup of 
ginger ale* Insert a whole clove into tho 
center of each square scored in the ham. 
Place ham in an open roaster* turn oven 
heat very low, and bake, basting every 20 
minutes* for an hour. Garnish with the 
pineapple just before serving. 

Other pretty and flavorsome accom- 
pany men ts for ham may be rings of 
pineapple heated in their own syrup, to 
w'hich has been added a bit of spearmint 
extract and enough green coloring to 
give it a tint, and allowed to stand over- 
night or longer in the syrup. You might 
slip in a cube of red jelly in the center of 
each, or alternate the rings of minted 
pineapple with pineapple slices which 
have been colored and flavored with cin- 
namon syrup — ^just a handful of red cin- 
namon candies added to tho hot pine- 
apple syrup. 

And when it comes to serving the left- 
over, cold sliced ham* I like hot candied 
pineapple rings wjth it. These are very 
easily prepared by dipping the slices in 
brown sugar, and frying them in butter, 
at a moderate heat. 

If you prefer apples with ham, rather 
than pineapple* do try cinnamon apple 
cups* apples cored and simmered in a 
syrup in which red cinnamon candles 
have been dissolved* 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


L. U. NO. 8, TOLEDO, OHIO 

Editor: 

Some of the Brothers m&y have missed an 
article in the Febronry issue from this local. 
To those who did, the correspondent of L, U. 
No. 8, has an ironclad alibi for its non- 
appearance. When the time came to send the 
material in he was unluchy enough to make 
the acquaintance of Dame Fortune's daugh- 
ter, Mkss Fortune, with the result that he 
wound up in the hospital with an injured 
back. In that condition he had no ambition 
to do any bull throwing. However, while 
there he had a first class opportunity to ob- 
serve the results of reckless and drunken 
driving. Among other cases was the follow- 
ing: A young married man^ the father of 
four children, was the victim. He was coming 
home from a night shift at 2:30 a. m. He had 
just received the first decent pay he had had 
in over three years and was hurrying home 
to the good woman with joy in his heart. Now 
he would be able to get some of those things 
that had been denied her for so long. 

At that hour in this town the night clubs 
are turning out their nightly quota of drunks. 
One of them, the kind who boast they "can 
drive better drunk than sober,” crashed 
through a red light and knocked this un- 
fortunate man for a row of pins. The drunk 
never stopped and nobody got his plate num- 
bers. When they looked the victim’s battered 
body over in the emergency ward it was found 
that he bad a fractured skull, four ribs 
mnashed, a leg broken, besides internal in- 
juries. For seven long days be lingered in an 
unconscious state, while bis poor wife stayed 
at his bedside, hoping against hope. But 
finally the Ruler of all Destiny took pity on 
him and ended his sufferings. The bereaved 
wife was left to care for four small children, 
ranging in age from six months to five years. 
His insurance had lapsed due to the depres- 
sion and he got buried by a charitable organ- 
ization. This particular hospital at that time 
was filled to capacity with auto accident vic- 
tims. It would be the best thing in the world 
if all of these reckless drivers were forced to 
spend a couple of weeks at the bedside of their 
victims and watch their sufferings. So, 
Brothers, be a little more careful when you 
drive, and don’t drive when you drink. 

The Building Trades Council has begun its 
long-planned drive to clean up the home build- 
ing situation. This phase of the building in- 
dustry has been a pain in the neck in Toledo. 
But from results obtained through mass 
picketing of jobs this month in the residential 
district it looks as though the had spot will be 
washed up. It took some time to clean up the 
downtown end, but this end shows signs of a 
clean up much sooner. At the present time 
there is a $2,008,000 small house project under 
way and that's where the pickets are doing 
their best work. 

One of the hoys, **Bang Bang” Lewinski, 
was pleasantly surprised on St. Valentine's 
Day when the whole gang decided to send him 
their loving regards. 

Fortunately, this city has no fiood problem 
to worry about this winter. It has been an 
open winter here and the ice didn’t stay long. 
The good thing about the fieod situation in 
thii state is that antiquated electrical in- 
staliations are replaced with the modern type, 
and that creates work. We have had a very 
good winter here so far as work was con- 


cerned. Most of the boys were lucky and lost 
little time. For once some other city occu- 
pied the front page with us in the strike news. 
But that’s all over the dam now and we are 
looking for a better year than last. Hoping 
all the Brothers can look forward to the same, 
I will wind up here. 

Bill Conway. 


L, U. NO. 18, LOS ANGELES, CALIF- 
Editor: 

February being the short month, I almost 
forgot my duty. However, I will try to com- 
pose a few short lines. The members of my 
local "would surely put me on the pan were I 
to miss even one issue, after furnishing me 
with this typewriter. 

L. U. No. 18 has an assistant business man- 
ager employed. At present he is engaged in 
the effort of organizing the employees of the 
L. A. G, and E. Co., and from the applications 
that are being acted upon he Is experiencing 
good success. 

Now that the maritime strike is settled and 
is now past history, we have already begun 
to feel the pulse of prosperity. Commerce is 
moving once again, which means that all the 
smaller plants, as welt as the larger ones that 
were closed down due to lack of raw materia! 
are now running at full capacity. 

The number of our oil field workers should 
be materially increased due to the discovery 
of a new field, and the field in question is 
right here in the city limits, A bewhiskered 
geologist happened to come by and said. 
^Thar's gold in this ground in the way of 
crude oil,” with the result that a lease was 
secured with the commissioners of the harbor 
department, a well was drilled within 300 feet 
of this draw bridge where yours truly puts in 
his time. And just imagine our surprise when 
they brought in a 1,505 barrel gusher. Well 
No. 2, completed a few days ago, came in at 
2,100 barrels, and right now the grand rush is 
on. It looks like all the oil operators in 
southern California have secured leases* Oil 
rigs are springing up all over the mud flats. 
It will soon have the appearance of Signal 
Hill, in our sister city of Long Beach, Calif. 

One thing on which we will have to compli- 
ment our harbor commissioners, in their con- 
tract with the companies they do business 
with they stipulate that all the motive power 
must be done with electric motors. This, in 
itself, means quite a lot of work for our elec- 
trical workers. It just so happens that this is 
one of the poorly organized districts of our 
municipally owned plant; otherwise this con- 
tract would be doubly beneficial. However, in 
the not-too- distant future we of L. U, No. 18, 
with the help of the maritime unions, expect 
to change this situation. 

The harbor district, San Pedro and Wil- 
mington, are fast closing their doors to the 
non-union workers, both male and female. The 
sooner the door is closed, the better it will be 
for all concerned. 

J, E. Horne. 


L. U. NO. 26, WASHINGTON, D. C* 

Editor: 

Hello, my friends and Brothers! The sub- 
ject of communism is becoming a significant 
question of government. There are some per- 
sons in every community who naturally favor 
new plans and changes. They hold that it is 


desirable to improve the government and that 
no government is so good that it may not be 
better. These are the progressives. Men are 
sometimes progressive because they are wise, 
far-sighted and courageous, and sometimes 
communistic been use they are fickle and love 
change. 

The ideal or best possible citizen is conserv- 
ative and progressive. He prefers the old and 
familiar methods of government as long as 
they continue to render good service, but he 
is perfectly willing to listen to any plan which 
promises better service. He is cautious in 
trying political experiments, hut fearless as 
soon as he sees that the change is right. The 
men "who founded our republic were at the 
same time wise and brave. 

The Communist Party today has 80,000 
actual members as compared with 30,000 in 
1036, 24,000 in 1934 and 10,000 in 1930. Fifty- 
five per cent of the membership is American 
born, whereas in 1930 only 10 per cent were 
native Americans. A large number of these 
members are in the trade unions and should 
be weeded out. It seems that since the recog- 
nition of Russia, America has witnessed a 
rapid increase in the promotion of commu- 
nistic Ideas. 

After the above figures run through your 
mind, a question may occur to you, such as: 
Well, what is there about these figures that 
makes them so vital? It is not the figures, it 
is the people they represent. People w*ho are 
promoting damnable, deceiving communistic 
principles to break down our democratic gov- 
ernment are to be found in some of our best 
institutions. These people may be a small 
number in comparison to the rest of the na- 
tion, but nevertheless the minority in some 
institutions can do much barm, especially if 
they are free to put into play at will under- 
hand tactics like those of the mouse that gets 
into the kitchen cabinet and destroys the food. 
The Communist, like the mouse that destroys 
the food, poisons the minds of the people, 
which Is the good of the government. 

I’ll ask: What true American in this God- 
given land can find a deceiving interpreta- 
tion in our constitutional set-up and agree 
on communistic principles ? What country on 
this earth gives its people the extensive 
rights that are available to the people of our 
nation? What betterment, if any, or ad- 
vantages for the people, would be gained 
should a communistic government prevail 
within our nation? Let's give it a brief con- 
sideration. We would become inferior be- 
cause of the denial of freedom of speech, of 
the press, and the free exercise of religion — 
which to my mind is about 60 per cent of the 
backbone of any civilized nation. This would 
undermine the fine moral understanding 
which we now exercise. 

The right of freedom of speech can not* of 
course, in any sense he construed as absolute. 
If a person should say everything he thinks 
during the course of a day, he would be cou- 
sidered a fool. There is reason in all things. 
In this country a person may say anything he 
pleases* provided what he says is not defama- 
tory to the extent of being libelous, slander- 
ous, or contrary to public morals. If w'hat 
you say or write is true in fact, you are 
within your rights to make It known at your 
discretion. 

The principles governing freedom of the 
press are the same as above. No person may 
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print matter that ib llbeloua, Blanderoua or 
against public morals* but in case the subject 
matter is true in fact it may be printed- 
There is no govarnment censorship of the 
press in our country, except in time of -war. 

Freedom of speech or press benefits all 
people in that it enables them to be cogni^sant 
of current events and to familioritc tbetn- 
selves with matters of public interest. Try 
free print or speech in Kuasia and be re- 
warded by facing a firing squad. Just the 
other day in a communistic country an Inex* 
perienced laborer was forced to operate some 
machinery in order to help bis country win 
its objective. The person, although afraid, 
did not dare reveal the truth that he was not 
competent to do tlit job reiiuired of bitn. It 
was known by the authorities that he did have 
a little experience* but the man in question 
knew he did not have enough experience to 
carry out the orders of his superiors. Ho 
was, therefore* forced to submit against his 
bettor judgment and do what was asked of 
him. Be that as it may, the machinery went 
up in smoke and the man ivas tried and found 
guilty of sabotage, the punishment for which 
is to face the firing squad. Even if this man 
had revealed the truth, it would have been the 
same — sabotage. The government would have 
believed the man to be guilty of obstructing 
the progreasive interests of the country with- 
out allowing him the right to prove his 
incompetency. 

In this groat country of ours it is not 
aabotage, it is inexperience and carries only 
the penalty of discharge, or perhaps being 
forced to make good the damage — and not to 
face the firljig squad. 

We also have, as you know, a judicial sys- 
tem aa a redress to protect any person or per- 
sons from being forced to do or not to do a 
particular thing against their will. 

.Another bad feature of communistic gov- 
ernment is the common ownerahip of prop- 
erty. No person can own property in fee 
simple. In other words, every person in a 
communistic country has a common right to 
all property. They may enter upon any land 
at their election to fiflh, hunt or perform any 
other type of trespassing without permission. 
They have no privacy. We have in this great 
country of ours fee simple ownership, which 
in its strict sense is the right oif a person to 
possess, use, enjoy and dispose of at will any- 
thing that can be the subject of ownership, to 
the exclusion of all other persons. Any person 
entering upon your property, without your 
permission, or violating these Hghta without 
due process of law, would be held in violation 
of the law. You may enjoy your property as 
you choose* provided you do not injure any 
other person or his property. You can read- 
ily see that under n rfimmiinistic government 
what belongs to you belongs to the other fel- 
low, which to my mind has a tendency to 
weaken the morale of the people. Why should 
we spend our time at vocational training to 
further our mechanical ability when the un- 
skiTted would receive as much for their work 
as would a skilled worker? Under our present 
government anyone may choose his own trade 
or profession and if he does not like it, he may 
change. He is free to work hard or not* he 
may make his own bargains and set his price 
upon the value of his labor or his products. 
He is free to acquire property to any extent, 
or to part with it. If anyone by working 
harder, or by his skill or intelligence can 
make better wages than his neighbor, he ta 
free to do so and thereby provides a better 
living for himself and his family, and his 
neighbor is free to follow his example or do 
iptherwise. 

When men labor, earn and save or spend 
with freedom* they develop many moral quali- 
ties, such as patience, self-reliance, self- 
sacrifice, integrity and respect; for others' 
rights. If a communistic government of the 
wUest men uould iiiartuge urn! make law.4 that 
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w’ould provide for everyone 'a nccessitiea, then 
men w'ould not learn to exhibit these qiiabtica 
of manhood so well as they do by being 
thrown upon their own resources. 

Why should various trades organise if we 
are to receive the aame compensation as the 
unskilled, or why should we organize at all 
under the communistic rule? Let us stick to 
the democratic method and stamp out the 
communistic principles and people. 

In carrying out the methods of protection 
and welfare under which it is lawful for 
workmen to combine, we may quit work alto- 
gether by a strike movement. Unless w-e be 
under contract, we may quit 'work at our 
pleasure. When workmen have the right to 
strike* that is when they are not under con- 
tract, the fact that they simultaneously avail 
themselves of the right does not render the 
act of quitting work criminal or sabotage. 
And the members of a trade union may, by 
peaceful persuasion, induce the employees of 
another to quit work and go on strike, pro- 
vided the persuasion is not for an unlawful 
purpose; but. we can not unlawfully withhold 
property of another in order to force an 
agreement in accordance with our democratic 
principles of collective bargaining. When a 
gruufj of workers takes unlawful possession 
of property, which causes a restraint of 
trade, just as sure as God made green applea 
these w'orkers wdll not win their objective. 

ViCTort A. G11.KAK01. 


L. U, NO. 26. NAVY YARD BRANCH, 
WASHINGTON, D, C- 

Editor: 

Spring fever In February! Well, that is 
the kind of weather we have been having, 
so 1 might as well use it as an excuse for 
my own laziness. Howe vet, my own lack 
of induatrj' has not prevented our local 
from increasing in membership as it ap- 
proaches its ninth birthday. The bulk of its 
charter members are still with us and many 
new faces have been added since we received 
our charter. They say it Is a sign of old 
age w^hen we start looking back and count- 
ing the 5’ears, so we will discuss the present 
and the future for a white. 

Washington is just recovering from the 
inauguration in which It saw Prankiin D. 
Boose velt and the New' Deal launched upon 
a second term. Launched is a good word; 
it was that kind of a day. Just a little more 
rain and our President could have made 
the trip from the White House to the Capi- 
tol and back again in the presidential yacht. 
Yes* boys and girls* many pints and many 
silk hats were ruined on that historic oc- 
casion. 

Speaking of silk Hds recalls to my mind 
another lid that we will all be missing at 
the yard in days to come. I refer to that 
battered, dusty, prehistoric felt lid worn by 
Brother Johnny Floyd, our financial secre- 
tary since 1928. Brother Floyd has retired 
from Uncle Sam^s service after a long career 
that took him to all parts of the navy yard 
as an electrician and all parts of the world 
as a sailor in U riders navy. Best wishes 
Johnny! 'I’hrow' the alnrn't clock in the ash 
can and enjoy your retirement. Brother E, 
S. Welsh has fallen heir to Johnny's old job 
ns financial secretary. He had no opposition 
fium yuur presH seeiotury. IL looks like 
plenty of hard work to me. I'll stick to my 
scribbling. Brother Welsh is one of Brother 
Harvey Stevens^ trouble shooters, so maybe 
the job will look fairly easy to him. 

Just now the air is full of talk concern- 
ing reorganizalion, but most of us are more 
concerned with the bill before Congress to 
raise our pay* The President favors it. 
Congreea seems to and of course we are not 
opposing it. Most of ua are would-be home 
buyers* and while our pay at the yard may 
constitute a living wage* it is hardly a home- 
buying wage. 

According to President Roosevelt, the man 
who works is entitled to someth ing to live 
for and not merely something to live on. 
Here^s hoping that Congress takes the hint. 
We think they will. With decent pay for 
all the workers there would be no such 
things as over-production* and as a conse- 
qiienro no such thing as a depreBSton. That's 
my story* and I'll stick to it. 

**If this be treason* make the most of it," 
as Patrick Henry would say* 

Clahenck DmiAtm. 


L. U, NO, 28* BALT1.MORE, MD, 
Editor : 

When the time arrives for our contributions 
to these columns we delve through these pages 
for an inspiration and we can always find 
plenty of good material for our subject. Now 
Lakt Bueble, for example; there's a boy who 
really can talk on paper and write the way he 
feels. When a man can make you understand 
plainly what he wants you to understand he's 
really gifted. Hi* letters servo a very useful 
purpose in more ways than one and for us, a 
great inspiration. 

At present L, V. Ko. 28 has some names on 
the idle list^ but things really look promising 
for the near future. Quite a few men were 
again called to work on the B. St O. air con- 
ditioning program jit Mt. Clare shops, for 
which thanks to the railroad local and Brother 
Doyle. A number of the boys are still in the 
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Jurisdiction of No, 26 and some arc try* 

ing to follow up on tho flood reconstruction 
work. 

Some of tfje boy a are doing excellent end 
patriotic work. Possibly you will note in the 
next cenaufl figures of Haitimoro a notable in- 
crease in the population. Among those par- 
ticipating in this noble work you will find 
Brother Ray Beck starts the year off with a 
baby girl; Reginald Lamont a girh and mem- 
ory fails us as to the rest of the boys. Evi- 
dently these boys do not care to leave the heri- 
tage of their trade to posterity and so they 
branch out by adding the female of the species 
to their families. Congrotuiatlons, and may 
the next ones file application for membership 
in the I, B, E, WJ 

Baltimore w^ent through the experience of 
a taxi strike. It was one of the kind you read 
about taking place elsewhere but not here. It 
was complete in almost every detail as to 
picketing, glass breaking, etc. It is over, but 
one of our former Brothera is in something of 
a jam. 

The boys are still continuing their lesson b 
at night, three hours per night, five nights 
per week — quite a grind, wo say. The boya 
are still displaying their wonderful quality of 
stamina, are fighting on, to the great credit 
of L, U, No, 28 and the I, B, E. W. Such a 
spirit is rare in the ordinary run of the mine 
school. Continue the good work and the re- 
ward in store will prove uforth the effort. 

Brother George Repp has a musical genius 
in bis family. The Brother admits it and does 
not care who knows it, Yeasir* his son can 
coax some real harmony out of an innocent 
guitar. We suggest the worthy Brother put 
all the facts on a record or have it electrically 
transcribed so that he can run it off vrithout 
any effort and to the benefit of the public. 

Brother Campbell Carter can now qualify 
as a lumillne expert. Ask him to demonstrate 
his famous handshake. 

Brother Bill Selway is furnishing his ser- 
vice to Uncle Sam at greatly reduced rates. 
Dill is in the Q, M. C, and spending his time 
in Honolulu, an ideal place to be about now. 
He looks right good in uniform but tells us 
there are no grass skirts on the girls, You^l 
find the skirts in the store windows only. 
We'd like to trade Bill a hickey for a palm 
tree any old time. Bill says his hardest work 
la planning which palm to rest under. Rest* 
ing is the hardest work he does. Some people 
have all the fun. It ain't right! 

Well, the olficera are still doing themselves 
proud and proving a benefit to L, U. No. 28, 
Keep up the good work and maybe Eddie, 
Brownie and Griff Co. will dish out the beer or 
else put it where it belongs. How those boys 
can put it, too! 

R. S. RoagMAN, 


L. U. NO. 48, PORTLAND, OREG. 

Editors 

Well, Mr. Editor, I have sort of a hunch 
that you have almost forgotten there is such 
a local as No. 48, due to the fact, of course, 
that our Journal correspondent has failed to 
send any news to you for quite some time, 
I w’ouldnT say that he has lacked material to 
write about, rather it is just one of these 
things that you keep putting oft from day to 
day and consequently never get done. 

This past summer it looked very much as 
though recovery was really on Its way here. 
The proverbial corner seemed to have been 
located and every one was in fine spirits. The 
power companies w'ere selling electric ranges 
and hot water heaters by the dozen, and as an 
inducement for the customer to buy, they 
were wiring the bouses free of charge, IVith 
very few exceptions, these installations were 
given to union electrical contractors. Every- 
one was hoping this would last, but like most 
good things in this workaday world, they 


usually come to an end just as we get used to 
them. 

September 1, the free range wiring cam- 
pnign was cliEjcontinued* and with first one 
thing and then another, and lastly the 
weather, the number of names on our idle list 
increased until at the present time we have 
quite a number of good mechanics waiting for 
something to break. Of course the Bonne- 
ville Dam has given employment to lots of 
men, and the electrical workers have had their 
share, but our winter weather has slowed 
things up considerably, A couple of weeks 
ago the Columbia River was froxeu over in a 
few places, something w'hich was very unusual 
for this part of the country. Prospects for 
w’ork this spring, though, look rather cheer* 
ful, but we’re not buying any lO-siory build* 
ings or gold bricks on the strength of it yet. 

However, we are looking forward with 
much interest to the electrical exposition 
which Portland expects to hold in 193S, This 
fair will be opened at the completion of the 
Bonneville Dam and we believe it will be the 
best electrical exposition ever held. 

1 am enclosing a picture of three of our 
members which was taken during the con* 
strucUon of the new radio tower for KALE, 
They read from left to right: L. C. Potts, 
C, A, Knight and Ted Kooreman, Brother 
Kooreman, who is well known in Chicago and 
Des Moines, Iowa, is manager of KALE. He 
Buperin tended the construction of the new 
tower and had a union clause inserted in the 
contract which made everything 100 per cent 
union. 

This tower is located on top of the lO-story 
Weatherly Building here, and is 180 feet high^ 
making a total of about SOD feet in the air. 
It has two 200- watt lamps ou top in Hashing 
beacon and two IDO-watt lamps at the 120 and 
GO foot levels. Although KALE la not the 
largest, it Is one of the best equipped and 
most popular stations of its sis^e in Portland. 

Many of our members have expressed a 
wish that more locals would participate in the 
correspondence section of the JouitNAL, and 
I hope this bit of news may serve to stimulate 
other tardy locals, like ourselves, to action, 

J. II. Lake. 

Businegs Manager. 


L. U. NO, 68. DENVER, COLO, 

We are going to pen a few lines upon a 
subject which, though not strictly related 
to the problems of labor, may possess in- 
terest to the observing readers, particularly 
so, be they Coloradans, 

An electrician from Wilmington, Ohio, 
touring tbe West, called upon ua last Bum- 
mer and desired to know in what manner 
our fair city paid honor to the memory of 
the great American, him for whom we named 
our city — James W, Denver. 

In a very substantial manner, said I, and 
vainly trying to recall what that manner 
might be, aiated further, Denver is a mile 
high, mUes ahead and does nothing by 
halves, 1 grant you much, said our insistent 
tourist, but 1 was raised in Wilmington, my 
parents, my grandparents, and other resi- 
dents greatly valued the friendship and 
recognized the remarkablo achievements of 
their fellow citizen, Jim Denver, and it is 
quite natural 1 should search your city for 
some outstanding mark of respect for the 
memory of the one whose name your city 
bears; the sura total of my search has re- 
sulted in locating upon the walls of the 
city museum a picture of that august gen- 
tleman, and in tbe state museum another 
likeness. 

In answer to queries, the state historian, 
whose reception was very courteous, just as 
graciously explained, 'inasmuch as there 
is no record of James W* Denver having 
ever visited this vicinity, perhaps no one 
gave thought to doing further than display- 
ing his picture.” 

My tourist friend apparently gav© our 
city much more than the once over, for he 
forcibly reminded me, “There ate statues 
of foreign poets in your city park, an at- 
tractive pioneer monument downtown, cow- 
boys and bulTaloes of bronxe and granite 
in the civic center; BulTalo Biirs grave atop 
scenic Lookout Mountain, where one may 
look for miles out upon the plains, with 
Denver seemingly in this rarefied mountain 
atmosphere, but a stone's throw away; and 
still naught but several pictures hung in 
obscure placoi for those seeking to ^Ktiow 
the West/” 

Well, we decided, at my suggestion, to 



At the aew radio tower of Station KALE. Portland. Oreg. Left to right: L, C. Potts, 
C. A. Knight, and Ted Kooreman. Brother Kooreman Is manager of KAI.E and had a 
onion clause inserted in the building contract, which won the approval oi L. U. No. 48. 
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visit the city library and browse through 
the history of Colorado to ascertain how 
prominent a personage Jim Denver had 
been. Following la a summary of our find- 
ings: Born 1817* Wincheatet, Va.; the fam- 
of whom Captain (War of 1812) Patrick 
Denver was head, moved to Wilmineton, 
Ohioj in 1320. Son Jim became a school 
teacheTi^ studied law, graduated Cincinnati 
Law School, practiced law, edited Demo- 
cratic Tiew-spaper, Xenia, Ohio. In 1316 he 
recruited and captained a company, serv- 
ing with distinction to the close of the 
Mexican War. The ^49 gold rush to Cali- 
fornia beckoned him while editing a Platte 
City, Mo., newspaper; he served his new 
habitation as state senator, then secretary 
of state and history relates, then became 
a prominent and useful member of the U, 
S. House of Representatives from Cali- 
fornia; President Buchanan then appointed 
him Commissioner of Indian Affairs and it 
was somewhat later, when, ns acting gov- 
ernor and secretary of Kansas Territory, a 
large domain west of the Missouri river, 
that Denver sent commissioners to “the 
new Rocky Mountain gold country, “ where 
they established a community and main- 
tained law and order. In 1861 President 
Lincoln, unsolicited, appointed him briga- 
dier general commanding alt volunteer 
troops from Kansas; he and they served with 
distinction in Sherman forces. Genera) 
Denver died in Washington, D, C,, and his- 
tory further states: This grand gentleman, 
six foot, two, of fine proportions, who pos- 
sessed a remarkably genial nature and dig- 
ni^ed commanding appearance, was laid to 
rest in a tomb at Wilmington, Ohio. 

Apologies were tendered our tourist 
friend for truly, here was a full life, a 
broad life, significant of the great expanse 
of the West. Scholar, teacher, lawyer, pub- 
lisher, traveler, gallant military leader, 
statesman. Noble accomplish menta all. 

Well, I presumed the incident of looking 
for memorials was closed, but these tourists 
have a manner that Is persevering: while 
viewing the scenery they apparently take 
mental views also, so naturally, I WBsn*t 
surprised at the next query, delivered thus: 
*T hear that a wealthy pioneer who recently 
passed away stipulated that $100,099 desig- 
nated by his will, be expended Upon a 
suitable memorial to a beloved friend who 
preceded him in death, namely, Former 
Mayor Robert W. Speer." 

Yes, it Is true, Mr. Chucovic left this 
princely sum for that very purpose out of 
respect for a lifetime of friendship with 
"Bob" Speer, as he was afTectionately known. 
Former Mayor Speer was truly an outstand- 
ing public official, an architect by nature If 
not by profession ; a multitude of civic im- 
provements of a beautiful and practical 
nature are the result of his vision and ob- 
servation gleaned from extensive travel, 
coupled with a will to do, and a strong 
sense of duty toward his city of Denver* 
The commission appointed to formulate de- 
signs and erect this memorial, as yet, are 
not in concord. 

I had about reached the conclusion this 
latter explanation would close the hunting 
season for memorials, hut a porting shot 
upon the part of my visitor seenied neces- 
sary ere he would consent to close the 
incident. 

Recently, said he, one of your daily papers 
devoted almost a half page to an article 
accompanied with several photographs de- 
scriptive of the other 15 towns in the 
United States having the name Denver. The 
descriptions, apparently received by send- 
ing questionnaires to the various postmas- 
ters presented interesting details concern' 
ing population, industries In that vicinity 
and how the towns came to adopt the name 
Denver. I wonder, said my somewhat por- 


L. U* KO. 100, L B. E. W. 
Editor: 

The Central Valley water project, 
a unit of which will be n dam on the 
Ban Joaquin JUver nt Friant, 20 miles 
from Fresno, CaliL, Is, we believe, an 
aasured fact. A much more aHsured 
fad to the Erothern that would rather 
float than swim than to the members 
that live here and have tried, without 
a great deal of success, the last few 
years, to make a living* 

Electrical workera are already mov- 
ing in on Utt with unreliable and un- 
founded Information of Jobs to he had 
at the dam. 

The fads are theseT A dam will un- 
doubtedly be built, not nnolher Boul- 
der but. li comparatively amall 

one as dams go. The date of actual 
construction is problematical. It will 
unqucKtlonably be many months be- 
fore more than preliminary work will 
be done and any work available for 
elertrlcians. 

We alw'ays have and always will he 
elnd to help any Brother that drops 
in on us, but wUh 50 per cent of our 
membership now out of W’^ork It will 
be Impuxslble for u» to take care of 
those who are flocking In here in an- 
ticipation of work that probably will 
not materialise for a year or two. 

We do not wifth to be placed in a 
position where we will have to build 
a fence around Fresno, but such will 
he the case if the moving It rot hers do 
not detour this city until such lime as 
there Is work for iheni. 

This Is a project for the betterment 
of local territory and we believe the 
local craftsmen are entitled to the 
work until such time as we are In 
need of outside help. When and If 
that time comes W'e will let it be 
known. Until that lime please give 
the local men a brenk. 

Thin letter is not the dream child 
of an overly excited member, but was 
duly voted upon and authorized by 
l*ocai Union No. 100 at its regular 
meeting February 19, 1037, 

Please stay away from Fresno until 
we need you. 

C. II. Fpwli<:r. 


turbed visitor from Wilmington, and this ia 
my final qui^: Were those postmasters in- 
formed fully or In part concerning the noble 
accempUsbments of that august gentleman 
for whom Denver, Colo,, waa named? 

We hope they were; fully. 

JACg Hunter. 


L* U* NO. lot, BOSTON, MASS* 

Editor: 

By the time you receive this Wohkek* the 
first skirmish in our fight for a UcenHc law 
will be over* The hearing before the committee 
of the state admin igtmiion wms held March 3. 
Every electrical worker should get behind this 
legislation and put it over with a bung. The 
pass ago of this net will strengthen the pres- 
ent insirle license law\ The day of the public 
utility company making linemen, operators, 
cable splicers in a few weeks or months, as 
the demand rrmy arise, should be past. Broth- 
ers, IcUs go to tow'n on this Bcen.ge law. We 
all have a job to do: leUs do It* Contact your 
Benator and Representntive, ask him how* are 
we going to be recorded on Senate 1251 Let 
him know you expect him to favor this legis- 
lation. If he does not go along, let him know 
you are going to work for his defeat at the 


next election* Let him know labor*s slogan is 
"Remember our friends, and defeat our 
enemies." If everyone does his port this law 
will be on the statute books of Massachusetts 
this year, so what do you say, will you do 
your purt? 

Our next show will he held on Friday night, 
April 9, 1927. Our officers and committees are 
working very hard to make the shows a suc- 
cess, and the comments of everyone who has 
attended our last two are very favorable. Now* 
these shows are being run to raise money to 
defray the expense of the license law fight, 
such as bills for printing, notices, publicity, 
etc., all legitimate expenses that go with such 
a project* These bills must be paid. The com- 
mittee decided on this means of raising funds 
instead of an assessment. This action was 
endorsed by the local at our meeting in Nov- 
ember, 1936. So, Brother, it's up to yon, each 
and every member should either purchase two 
tickets or dispose of Lw'd tickets. It's a good 
investment! You will never regret itt Don^t 
let it be said we have any slackers in L. U. 
No* 1041 

Our committee reported on the passage of 
another trolley bus line, making three of 
these Ijnea waiting for construction this 
spring* 1 see in a Boston newspaper, an "el" 
official predicts trolley bus will eventually re- 
place all car lines. Oh boy, what line workl 
How about it, Brothers, are we going places, 
or are we going places? Just think. Brothers, 
a short time ago they were predicting the 
lineman operator, etc, was all done, the gaso- 
line bus would take the place of the street 
car* Our officers went to bat and now see the 
result, did they strike out? Oh, no, they 
came through as big leaguers* How about it ? 
Were they right or wrong in this fight? 
0. K., let's get behind them in the license law 
fight! They Tvon't let you down, are you 
going to let them down? 

We have had quite a sick list, T am glad to 
report Brothers E. R* Taylor, Joe Quinn, Past 
President Wrenn, John II. McDonald are back 
to work. Brothers George McKenney, Dra- 
peau, Dan McEachren, George McLeod, Louie 
Cassassa, Alec Chisholm, Bill Flanagan, are 
Still on the sick list- Hope you will soon be 
with UB* Brothers* 

Guests at last meeting from Locals No. 396 
and 674* Come often, Brothers, always glad 
to have visitors* 

Guest speaker was Senator Carroll -who 
gave the Brothers an interesting talk and 
sure gave som*"thing to think about* Come 
often. Senator* your cheery words w*ere as the 
sun breaking through on a cloudy day. 

H. N, FiTZG^Am 


L, U* NO* 130, NEW ORLEANS, LA* 

Editor: 

Quite some time has passed since any news 
from New Orleans has appeared in the 
Jqiprnai*. 

We are, nevertheless, very much in exist- 
ence. We have been going along with more 
or less prosperity for the post year, and the 
coming year shows promise of being a fair 
one also. 

There is no exteneive construction work on 
the market, but WPA projects, etc*, but it all 
helps* Tncidentaily one WPA project is a 
112,900,000 hospital. 

I read an article some time ago regarding 
a radio station to be or is now being operated 
by members of L, TI, No. 349, of Miami, Fla. 
Bttreess to you and ymir new enterprise. 
Bj others, and best wishes to Brother Hatcher. 
Vours truly sjtent a very enjoyable few weeks 
in Miami last year and if any comparison can 
be made it is truly God's country. 

To get back home. New- Orleans ba« been 
holding its own in weather and so far we 
have had a winter of summer and the tem- 
perature reached a new high for Jamtat^' at 
83 itegrees. 
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Local Ko. 130 in its past election rc-clected 
all of its previous officers, and believe you mOf 
folks, our business manasrer* Brother G, R. 
Tschirti, is a real live wire and is Jn his 
second term. He has been instrumental In 
completely organmng' the neon and sign 
shops and under very excellent conditions, 
Kerens wishing him continued succcsb. 

The above news brings me once again to 
Florida, regarding the classes of noon tube 
bending sponsored by the International at the 
Florida State University, and it's a great step 
for the betterment of the neon tube industry, 
and those members that can and do not take 
thi« course of instruction are certainly miss- 
ing the chance of a life time. 

H. L. Lloyi>. 


L. U. NO. 151, SAX FRANCISCO, 
CAUF. 

Editors 

It has been some time since L, U. No, 151 
has had a letter in the Journal, As the 
maritime strike has been settled and all 
workers are back on the job things are be- 
ginning to move. Through the duration of 
the strike which was about three months, 
there was no sabotage, nor very little, if 
any* serious trouble on the water front. 

And, as expressed by the delegates from 
the maritime workers' reports at the Labor 
Council they are very Tvell satisflod with the 
results and glad to get back to work. 

We hope the settling of the waterfront 
strike will bring about the settling of the 
warehouse strikes and all of the others. 

On January 30, there was an election of 
the Labor CounciL There were 428 baltots 
cast, the largest vote they have ever had, 
5!ost of the old timers held their own, still 
there are a good many new faces. 

Delegate Vandcluer from the platform 
men of the municipal railway, after serving 
as president of the council for four years, 
did not try for any office at this election. 
A very able young man who was vice preBi- 
dent for the past year, Brother Jack Shelly 
of the bakery wagon drivers, will preside 
this year. 

There will be on the ballot March 9, a 
proposal for distribution of the Hatch 
Hetchy power, and as usual moat of big 
business is opposing it. We will have one 
advantage that it will be revenue bonds and 
will only take a majority wrhere obligation 
bonds take a two -thirds majority. 

C. D. Mull. 


I,. U- NO. 212, CINCINN ATI* OHIO 

Editor: 

1 have no desire to make a seria! of our 
recent misfortune here in Cincinnati and 
vicinity. Having centered entirely on this 
major catastrophe in my previous contribu- 
tion to the Worker causes me to feel that 
further discussion may become boresome 
to those who review my copy. 

However* it still rates as number one in 
topics of interest around our family fireside 
and also in public places where friends 
gather for general conversation. Above all, 
it furnishes excellent material for your 
humble servant who always !inda it ex- 
tremely difficult to compile copy suitable for 
publication in a periodical which is rapidly 
becoming recognized as a v^aUiable asset to 
any one's library. Be that as it may, it 
was just one moath prior to this w'ritiog, 
or to be exact, on January 24, we experi- 
enced "Cincinnati's Black Sunday." 

On Saturday eve everyone retired after 
hearing the good new’s that Old Man River 
had about decided to retreat back to its bed 
and quit bothering us. It had only climbed 
two inches throughout the entire day. which 
had swelled the steadily rising waters to its 
record stage oJ 73 feet, and word w'US passed 


out that the large volume of water had run 
its course. In reality our troubles had just 
begun, as wc were greeted with a heavy 
snow storm which later turned into rain 
that fell in torrents the remainder of the 
night and throughout Sunday, 

It was this Sunday that Cincinnati seemed 
to go completely haywire. 

About this time the old river, following its 
brief rest period, decided to continue on its 
Journey, Higher and higher It mounted de- 
stroying mostly everything in its path until 
it finally reached the stage of SO feet. Since 
my last writing this all-high mark has been 
severely contradicted by many good authori- 
ties who claim that by actual measurement 
the final stage was 83 feet. 

On this day street cur service was discon- 
tinued at noon. Electricity was supplied 
only under most rigid restrictions. Water 
wag shut off at 7 p. ni. and the public notified 
that until further notice* water would be 
rationed daily only between the hours of 
6 and 7 a. m. 

Over a three-mile area of West End the 
$l,500,(IDn fire started, burning tank after 
tank of oils und gasoline. All ji remen were 
called out for continuous duty. The entire 
police force were placed on two shifts in- 
stead of the customary three. The govern- 
ment rushed coast guard boats to the city* 
manned to capacity, All of this and much 
more started on the day which most of us 
will have a hard time forgetting, "Cincin- 
nati'a Black Sunday." 

At this writing conditions are about as 
near normal as one could expect following 
such a near panic as the one we have just 
emerged from. 

Having personally reviewed much of the 
worst nffccted area following the recoding 
of the waters I can honestly vouch for many 
of the oddities spoken of today, caused by 
a craxy river that decided to go on a ram- 
page. 1 do net wish to be considered as 
authority in all cases, but w'hat I actually 
saw would cause one to believe that most 
anything would be possible under the cir- 
cumstances. Just a few of the oddities, all 
of which can be verified by someone: 

On tlie Baluviii Pike a huge haystack was 
lifted from the field and deposited in the 
COM ter of the highway, without disturbing 
the stack whatever. 

In our western section two lumber piles 
were likcw^ise removed from their original 
lociitiou and were found intact several 
squares away. 

A gardener discovered a perfectly good 
shingle roof covering hi a hog pen, equally 
ns well ns if it had been placed there by 
hand. 

A barn from many miles upstream was 
left in a fellow's front yard near Coney 
Island. A large sign printed on Its side 
read, "Four miles to Portsmouth." 

A ^vest end citizen arrived home just in 
time to romot'e his car from the garage. 
When the water receded he found to hin 
KUrpriae that a strange car had boon washed 
into the sumo garage as skillfully as though 
some one had parked it there. 

A carpenter struggling ugainat odds to 
save his furniture, moveti it ail to the second 
door. Not to bo outdone, when the water 
rcairhed that point he secures a flat boat and 
goes to the house to move out entirely. 
Finding the furniture too large to go 
through the windows, he cuts a big opening 
in the side of the house and moves every- 
thing to dry quarters. On leaving ho looks 
back with the remark, "What^s the differ- 
ence, the old w'oman always wanted a win- 
dow there anyway.” 

A certain family in their hurried exit 
left a bowl of gold fish on the first floor. 
The wnler in this ease reached beyond the 
second floor. W'hen the flood was over the 
gold fish were found taking their usual exer- 


cise in the same bowl, apparently undis- 
turbed. 

In one of our leading hotels a woman was 
accused of w^astefulness because of using 
enough water in the tub for a bath. On 
hearing the new's she emphatically denied 
that such was the case. As the story goes 
she finally proved conclusively that it was 
only a rumor. 

Out of some 200 dogs which were driven 
to the street by the waters and rescued by 
the S. P. G. A., all but 20 have been identi- 
fied and called for by their rightful owners. 

These and many more can be related by 
those living in our vicinity at this time. But 
the most novel sight was our river of fire 
which no doubt will be recorded as some- 
thing which may never he seen again. 

Considerable activity is neticeable at pres- 
ent in W'hat was a fe'w weeks ago the flood 
covered territory. Although some of this 
territory will never be rebuilt, quite a hit 
of it is undergoing the process of repair 
or remodeling. 

We have about 75 out-of-town Brothers 
wdth us, who, together with our boys, are 
clearing up our part of the problem admir- 
ably well. It is safe to predict that fay the 
time this reaches you the job will be prac- 
tically finished and some of the traveling 
Brothers will bo on their way. We hope* 
fellows, that your little visit with ub w^as 
a pleasant one. 

Bon voyage to you all and best personal 
wishes from 

The Copyist. 


L. U, NO, 292, MINNEAPOLIS* MINN. 

Editor: 

As our entertainment committee had a 
large measure of success with the ^booster 
party" of last year* and received much com- 
mendation therefor* they staged another 
event of the same type this year* on Janu- 
ary Ifi, and the event was a brilliant success. 

The attendance was limited to electrical 
workers, their wives, and families. An ad- 
mission of 26 cents per couple was charged. 
Tho entertainment consisted of cards, danc- 
ing* and a general get-to-gether meeting of 
those in the electrical industry, whether 
union members or otherwise. During the 
evening refreshments were served, consist- 
ing of hot dogs, cold meat sandwiches, 
pickled herring* beer, coffee* and cake. 

While financially it was not self •support- 
ing, socially* both as an organization drive 
and as a booster for the electricians' annual 
ball, it w'as a very successful affair* and 
more than paid for itself in results along 
these lines. 

On the evening of January 30 was held 
the electriciana* annual ball, which was the 
usual outstanding gala affair that it always 
has been. 

This year the committee secured a larger 
and in many ways a more convenient and 
better hall (the Eagles’ Hall in East Minne- 
apolis) and, as usual, cur annual ball was 
a brilliant success, both socially and fin an - 
cially. The committee had made the big 
hall a veritable glittering fairyland, with 
electrical and other decorations, and all the 
other features of the evening were equal to, 
if not surpassing those of previous years. 
The entire party w-as a glamorous evening 
of enjoyment* a riot of fun, frolic and merry- 
making. 

At the present time Local No. 292 is ne- 
gotiating a new' wage agreement and, to 
put some teeth into the argument, ive have 
assessed the memhersbip $1 per day until 
the agreement is settled, just in case there 
is any trouble. 

During the first week in February Brother 
Mike Boyle (I. V, P„ Sixth District)* was 
here and gave us some valuable assistance 
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in engineering a merger between Locals No* 
292 and 160, 

Local No. 16€ was a local composed of 
employees of the Northern States Power 
Co, in the Twin Cities and adjoin inir area. 

Under the new setup Local No, 292 will 
have jurisdiction over the Minneapolis area 
and Local No. llOj of St, Paul, will have 
jurisdiction over the St. Paul area. 

The new status, throuj^h a closer co-oper- 
ation and a more concentrated control, to- 
l^ether with the results of some of the work 
of International Vice President Boyle, Is 
going- to result in a bigger, better and more 
efficient organization of the electrical work- 
ers movement, not only in the Twin Cities, 
but, eventually, in the entire state of Minne- 
sota, 

W. Wafles, 


L, U. N(X :*26, LAWRENCE, MASS. 

Editor: 

Feeling that 1 have been givinpr consider- 
able time and space in the WoKKBn to the 
license bill for linemen, cable splicers, and 
meter men, perhaps it w'ould be as well for 
the future good health of myself to write 
a few lines for the forgotten men of our 
industry; especially the ground men and 
cable splicers, helpers, and not to show any 
favoritism, the guy at the wheel, or the 
chauffeur. 

The high and mighty lineman is very apt 
to forget the grunt, except when he wants 
something. Having been a human monkey 
1 can sympathize with the grunt and with 
him wish the hand- line wag arntind the line- 
man’s neck, so that a good pul] would shut 
off some of the hot air from, above. So I 
have taken a few of outstanding workers 
on the ground and will endeavor to show 


that all the brains are not *'top-»id!e,” For 
the pictures of these great gtiy*i wc are 
indebted to the local police department. 

It is seldom we get the chance to giw 
praise where it is due. We* naturally being 
of a broad-minded nature, lake a great deal 
of pleu.sure in giving to the readers of our 
monthly letters a few lines about our 
groundmen, chauffeurs and cablemcn help- 
ers, We have one about whom if 1 let my- 
self go could rover a lot of space in writing 
about him, also 1 ^ihould no doubt lose a 
good friend, whoso friendship is very dear 
to me. He is of a modest disposition and a 
very quiet rnember of the local. He cares 
very little for the spot light, probably fears 
it w'ill show too much. As you can see he 
is a shy, ahriTiking violet, which unknown 
to most of us has grow'n and blossomed in 
our midst. 

Perhaps if I had his manly frame I would 
have used the word “^^panHy.^' Nevertheless, 
he is just under six feet long, and would 
have been seven, but you have to turn up 
some, so that it will have a good under- 
standing. Lord knows he has it. No one 
will let him get on anything but platform 
scales (such as they weigh coal on). He 
was stopped in Nt‘W Hampshire, where they 
have a legal loncl limit, for over-weight of 
his truck. He was removed from the cab 
and the truck allowed to proceed, w'hen they 
found without him aboard they were well 
over 20D pounds inside the load limit. Since 
then he has never attempted to drive an- 
other truck in New Hampshire, In fact, he 
has been and still can he called one of the 
truly great* But the other things that have 
made him great for his size have been the 
talk of the shop* for like the hero in the 
story books, ho has by his unlimited ehsti- 
nacy and push risen from the deptb-s. Start- 


ing out a driver of horse-drawn cab* he was 
a familiar sight for some time, years in 
fact; but horse flesh being weaku he came 
to gasolme and is now among the exalted 
and a chauffeur, let me remark, a damn 
good one, ask Tom Elliott, 

To the younger members of the union, I 
will say, do not be discouraged, but remem- 
ber that what one can do, you also can do, 
even if you like to have to fall down stairs 
to make the grade, 

Boysl It's a great object lesson, when by 
his own efforts he rose from a humble stable 
chambermaid to chauffeur. Brothers, I give 
you_^-WILD BILL” HOGAN. 

One less forgotten man! My will is made. 

Having started this about our forgotten 
men* I feel that a great injustice will be 
done if I don’t give to another member some 
space. 

Whore he comes from, 1 know not, but as 
a union man he is tops, and does be pay his 
dues? Why to him it is the one most vital 
thing, always in advance, actually paying 
for something he hasn’t received. But since 
he came to work here no one doubts that 
he will stay, which is good. He is a big man, 
sideways and heaven knows how many other 
languages. His profanity when aroused is 
a work of art, iind with an unlimited mem- 
ber of copyists he has his method copy- 
righted now and so is alone in his field. 

We wish we had more like him when he’s 
good natured. Ills bravery during our last 
flood was established aa he, with courage, 
rescued an elderly person from the raging 
waters of the overgrown Merrimack. To 
him a long life Is a good pair of skates and 
plenty of liquor, so lit get a story now and 
then. 

The Brother is of very decided opinion. 
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but like all of us he has his preferenceSf as 
below: 

Favorite KtHtorieal person: ''Paul Jones;” 
favorite vacation resort: “Green River;” 
favorite New Deal legislation^ “Oh, F* C.;“ 
favorite foreman ^ none of them; favorite 
pal, “Pop.” 

Brothers, T now give you our old friend, 
who, with others, made many of our bridges 
passable, so be says, that old ex-“sand hog," 
7f) years young — AL VANDETTF. 

From your Massachusetts correspondent, 

“Pop." 


L, th NO< 329, SHREVEPORT, LA. 

Our Wanta 

Editor: 

A man should have $3,600 a year, say s the 
A. F. of L. Whew! says Mr. Business Man 
of America. But come on up. Mr. Business 
Man, and tahe a long look. Why not $3,600 
a year to the working man ? 

Now, come, Mr, Business Man, our wants 
are very simple. You pride yourself on the 
fact of your spervice. We know we are pay- 
ing for your service, so stop trying to kid 
us, for the kidding days are over. Wo have 
taken stock of ourselves the last few years 
and these are our wants. We want them. 

We want work, money, more leisure, se* 
curity against unemployment now and 
against poverty when old, vre want more 
and better things for our money. Our wants 
are simple and very definite. 0, K., then, 
keep them before you as you plan for the 
future. 

After aJI, Mr. Business Man, you should 
not be surprised at us as the mass, for has 
not your advertising been directed not to 
the fortunate few, but to the masses offer- 
ing new possibilities of living? Has not 
your mass production and your whole sys- 
tem of business, new inventions and im- 
provements been to help those of us up 
rather than to pull those at the top down? 

No, we don^t want a horse and huggy. 
No, a thousand times, no I We want more 
for our money. Yon say our dad looked 
out for us as future citizens, he never ran 
the country into debt. Ha! that^s an old 
song and dancci just like we are looking 
out for our son's future. He wilt find s 
better way to live than we have. 

We know this, Mr. Business Man, years 
ago there waa a surplus of labor, cheap 
labor, capital was the scarcity, hard to get, 
so w'c paid a high wage for capital and low 
wage for labor. But not so todsy, 5!r, Busi- 
ness Man, it is reversed conditions, capital 
is cheap and labor is the scarcity. So, we 
will take the same, based upon high wage 
for labor and low wage for capital. 

We as Americans want more dollars in 
the pay envelope, for we know where that 
dollar comes from— from the customers; 
and we know when we spend these dollars 
they go to pay for some other worker's 
labor. We also want more for our money, 
for has not your mass production only 
one purpose T To make more and bet- 
ter goods and scB them for less. 

As customers and labor we want 
work, for work does not mean slavery 
and drudgery as of old, no, it means 
money and money means luxuries, pur- 
chasing power, profiperity of the whole 
l>eople, more leisure for us all, for as 
customers we know we pay for leisure 
and we are willing to pay for it now. 

Security now, and when we are old 
we musl have it aa well as the elimi- 
nating of child labor. 

Now, Ifr. Business Man, these are 
not difficult problems, but it is a chal- 
lenge to you to contribute your share 
to the raialng of living standings ivith 
a full umfOTstajidlng of your responsi- 


bilities, making possible a better life with se- 
curity and happiness for all. 

We, the labor of the electrical industry, 
demand that the industry contribute more 
to our purchasiing power, for do wc not 
contribute mure luxuries, more leisure, more 
happiness to the world than any other work- 
ers of the world? 

Our demands must be met or It shall be 
inevitable that we use our collective elforts 
towards government ownership. 

L. L. Hakmas, 

Vice President. 


L, U. NO. 333, PORTLAND, MAINE 

Editor: 

Please find enclosed photograph of Brother 
Edvvard J. Burke, together with this sketch 
of his life, which Local Union No. 333 would 
like very much to have appear on the pages 
of the Journal op Electrical Wokkxus. 

Brother Edward J. Burke, a veteran of the 
World War, was born at Amherst, N. H., 
•January 14* 18&I. He enlisted November 10, 
1912, in the naval reserves. His term ex- 
pired November 10, 1916, and in 1917 he 
re-entered the service at Fort Williams, 
Portland, Maine. He went overseas March 
22, 1918, with the Fifty-fourth Artillery and 
later served in the Forty-third C. A. C. He 
was stationed at Fort Eustis, Va., and at 
Fort Williams in the Fifth C. A. G. and 
received his discharge November 9, 1919, 

Brother Burke, a ^e lineman and a care- 
ful worker, received injuries December 15 
from which he was to die, one month and 
one day later, January 16. White working 
at Dry Mills, Maine, a pole on which Brother 
Burke was working, in spite of having been 
previously tested and apparently sound, sud- 
denly snapped off at the ground line and in 
the crash that folloived Brother Burko suf- 
fered the injuries that were later to prove 
fatal. In hU career as a lineman, fate 
dealt Brother Burke many hard blows. A 
broken foot, the loss of an eye and a bad 
shock and burn were to be his lot before 
the final curtain rung down upon his life. 
At no time were any of his accidents charged 
to carelessness or poor workmanship. 

it was just plain hard luck! 

Brother Burke will long be missed by the 
boys at St. Johns street carbarn, especially 
on stormy days, when he took great delight, 
in either crossing up his partner at a game 
of “63” or talking to some one who was 
trying to read. One of his happiest days 
was when he won $2 on a prizefight from 
the writer of this article, who is now paying 
tribute to him. 

A good father, a true family man, a loyal 
union man. Brother Edward J. Burke will 
long be remembered and mourned by all. 

Bay E. Boudway. 


L. U. NO. 353, TORONTO. ONT, 

Editor; 

In the hearts of most of us there lies the 
secret ambition to take our pen in hand and 
by means of the w'ritten word, cure all of the 
ills and right all the wrongs, that beset the 
world today. Your correspondent being of 
normal make-up and having this worthy 
motWe in mind, presents the following ob- 
servations to the members of the I. B. E. M'., 
hoping that if the cap fits they will put it 
on, look in a mirror and see themselves as 
others see them. 

Among the many troubles faced by labor 
organizations from outside they have the 
added problem from inside of the self-ap- 
pointed. “go between," the dear Brother who 
takes upon himself the task of interpreting 
the feelings or thoughts of his fellow 
ivorkers as expressed in the meetinga or 
on lamp post conventions. These interpreta- 
tions when given to the general public are 
usually received for what they are worth, 
which is nothing, but when taken to the 
employers, who in nine cases out of lO, did 
not ask for it, becomes an evil that eventu- 
ally destroys the chances of employment of 
the man under discussion and later on the 
vendor of these stories. 

Books have been written and many more 
could be of these “yes men,” Men, who 
starting from scratch with many others, 
find that being classed with the rabble does 
not put any extra hearts on the table. So, 
finding himself in this position at the start 
he immediately sets out to correct it. Equal 
hours of labor with his fellows do not 
bring the spot light of favor upon him so 
10 or 15 minutes early in the morning and 
unknown minutes at night aometimas ac- 
complishes this. From her© it is just a step, 
a Brother's neck will do, to a straw boas or 
pusher’s job. From this vantage point old 
enemies can he reached and new comers im- 
pressed with the powers of this auper man. 

Then the scene changes, the employer gets 
out of the wrong side of the bed one morn- 
ing, comes to the olfice, decides to clean 
house. The “yes men” being self-appointed, 
go with the rest. Not quite understanding 
how the boss will manage without their help 
and sympathy they nevertheleaa find them- 
selves on the bench with the rest. 

Then start the complaints to the business 
manager and ofiicers of the local union. 
Knowing the secret of his own rise to glory 
he gees In every act and deed of the men 
now working a repetition of the things he 
was guilty of. Years of experience in the 
business, wuth its ups and downs* bring 
to mind the words of the immortal bard, 
Robert Burns: “Man's inhumanity to man 
makes countless thousands mourn.” 

Jack Nutlanp, 

President. 


L. U. NO. 429, NASHVILLE, TENN, 

Editor; 

After a long Isp.'^e of time I am returning 
to the assignment of getting a letter to the 
Journal as press secretary. 

Nashville, as some of you may re- 
member from war time days, is an old 
town. Well established in everything 
but union labor. What labor Is organ- 
ized has done very well for itself. They 
own their own Labor Temple, consist- 
ing of two hundings facing two streets 
and joined in the rear at the first floor, 
located in the heart of the city. There 
is an active central body and a Build- 
ing Trades Cmmcil that is doing Its 
best to build up conditions, Nashville 
being Uke moat all other towns where 
labor is suffering from the EepubUcan 
disaster, better known as the depres- 
sion, I am told L. U. No. 429 dwindled 
to a half dozen or so tried and true 
Brothers who are now guiding her 
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back health and strength. At present 
feomething over a half hundred pay dues 
and aeveral are paying on applications. Some 
are former members and some are seeing 
the light for the first time. 

All of us are in need of union educatiortf 
some more than others. It is the fault of 
the older members that the new generation 
does not realize just what the “union'^ 
meanSt beyond paying monthly dues, work- 
ing eight hours and going to meeting twice 
a month to hear a few* some old duffers, 
wrangle and shoot off their mouths about 
what ive ought to do* Sure, there is a lot 
of talking done to get something said and 
“a few fellows” are running the "whole thing, 
but hoys, those ^"few fellows” arc usually 
the “half dozen who stayed" when times 
were toughest and yeu would be surprised 
to know how glad they would be if some of 
the young blood would lake hold and ease 
them out and carry on their life's efforts. 
They "^’ould like just to stand in the back- 
ground and watch her grow as they had 
fought ao hard to get her started, Aa one 
of the older heads said at meeting the other 
flight: "Boys, stand by your executive board 
and business manager. They are only doing 
what they think is best for atl concerned. If 
you don’t like what they do, don't go telling 
those on the outside. Come up to your meet- 
ing. Tell w^bat you don’t like on the floor 
and fight for what you think is right* but 
do not get mad. This is your union and 
it is your business we are transacting at 
these meetings," 

Did you ever stop to think if a fellow had 
a business doing $2,000 or better a year 
per member, how he would attend the 
business meetings? Your union is an in* 
vestment. The returns are better pay, bet- 
ter working conditions, better ef{Utpment 
and better jobs to work on. To compete 
with the employer’s organization, board of 
directors, lawyers and statisticians you must 
have something O'f the kind. The I. B, E, W, 
offers you the best of all these — if you will 
only use them wisely. Some of our mem- 
bers and former members are among the 
smartest and most prominent men in the 
United States. Our International Office com- 
mands the greatest respect in Washington 
today. Why? Because years ago old duffers 
trained young blood to be among the "few 
fellows who run the whole thing,” Because 
labor has fought intelligently to better the 
position of workers in the world. 

Read "Pop's" letter from L. U, No, 326 in 
the January JotiUNAL. Read your Journal 
religiously every month. Get ideas out of 
it and put them into action. Get some idea 
of what it is all about and talk to others 
about it. See to it that you have a good 
chairman to run the meeting off in good 
time and in good order. Pick your men for 
officers* not because they are good fellows 
but because they are fitted to do you (your 
union) the most good at all times. 

Just now some of the boys are losing 
some time but work has been good and Is 
generally getting better right along. Every 
effort is being made to reorganize L, U, No. 
429 and the electrical industry In Nashville, 
The local is sending two members to Florida 
to learn the neon game. We have great 
hopes for these boys. 

It seems to be the consensuB of opinion 
here that we need a convention badly* but 
that will be decided before you read this, 
so we hope the membership will speak their 
own mind and not just follow the leaders, 
like sheep. 

Why can't we establish an employment 
service through our vice presidents and rep- 
resentatives? A systematized service for 
members in good standing, 1 mean the cur- 
rent month* and locals in need of men. It 
would not take long for a member to build 
up a service record for himself in hia line 


and the whole organization would bo bcne- 
fHod, Business managera could report jobs 
coming up and about how many men needed. 
Members wishing to follow this service could 
report to the vice presidents directly or to 
business managera who would report men 
available. This would put good union mem- 
berg to work and stnp giving good work to 
long-tailed rodcrUs. with or without cards. 
Lousy rats getting overtime while good un- 
ion men are paying dues with money earned 
with a pick and ahovel. Think U over. If 
you can't think, start wondering about it. 

In the organization of utility workers by 
our Hrotherbood arc we following the C, I, 
0, plan, or is black just a dark color? Surel 
Organize them, But 1 was just asking. 
This being my first effort aa secretary here 
maybe 1 had best close. Suiting the action 
to the words, Roosevelt style, 

CliAKUK MAUhSKLL, 


L, U* NO* 192, MONTREAL, QUK 

Editor: 

In last month'!4 letter I promised to write 
a letter about "this union stuff” and address 
It especlaHy to the mombership of our Ca- 
nadian locals, for them to read it or at least 
show it to their women folk and thereby 
show Justification for our existence. 

Let me quote our objects: To organize all 
electrical workers into local unions^ to 
establish an apprentice system; to maintain 
a higher standard of skill to encourage 
the formation of schoola of InstrucUott in 
local unions for teaching the practical ap- 
plication of electricity and for trade edu- 
cation generally; to cultivate feelings of 
friendship among the men of our craft; to 
settle all disputes between employers and 
employees by arbitration (if possible); to 
assist each other in sickness or distress; to 
secure employment; to reduce the hours of 
daily labor; to secure adequate pay for our 
work; and by legal and proper means ele- 
vate the moral* intellectual and social con- 
dition of our members. These prove we 
have certain ideate and yet we are an In- 
tensely practical outfit, keeping both feet on 
the ground and proving by our actions that 
w^e are not given to flights of fancy. Let me 
enumerate some of the accomplishments we 
have attained around Montreal this past 18 
years. Wages per hour have been doubled, 
we now work six days a week of eight hours 
a day instead of seven, and today we have 
been notified all hourly paid men will receive 
one week’s holiday with pay. This was one 
of the requests made by the delegation from 
L, U, No, 492, just one week ago today. 

Remember that, friends* the announce- 
ment regarding holidays was made a week 
after your committee made your request for 
them* and don't let anybody try to tell you 
we would have got holidays whether we had 
asked for them or not; we’ve never yet gotten 
anything voluntarily "without asking for it. 
Yes* madam (don't forget, I am still ad- 
dressing the wives of members), your hus- 
band's moral Bupport, advice* opinion and 
years of experience, plus his dues, have alt 
contributed in no uncertain fashion and in 
some measure to bettor living conditions 
for ua all. For instance, your husband pays 
his dues to his local union (in our case 
Local No. 492), our local union as a whole 
is a member of the Montreal Trades and 
Labour Council and pays a per capita tax 
to its funds. They meet in the Mount Royal 
Hotel and look after labor's interests at the 
city hail, also contact and meet with the pro- 
vincial legislature at Quebec; and lay be- 
fore the Trime Mini a ter of the Frovince 
and his cabinet a program labor would like 
to see carried out in the province and ask 
for laws to be put on the provincial statute 
books to Improve conditions in the province. 
What have they accomplished? You might 


ask. Well the Workman’s Compensation 
Act is just one worthwhile objective that 
was only obtained after many years of 
striving. This commisaion sets the amount 
of compensation to be paid to injured work- 
men and in the case of death of the bread- 
winner through an industrial accident the 
widow and family receive an amount already 
fixed by the commission on a basis of how 
many dependents are left. This is different 
than depending on the whims and generosity 
of the company the man worked for. 

One case comes to mind of s man who 
died from the result of an accident* who 
left a wido"w and one child* and his widow 
was offered $600 in full settlement of all 
claim. Of course she could have sued the 
firm under common law, if, and this is where 
the rub comes, if she had the money to 
do BO, Had his accident taken place a short 
time later, when the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act was In force the widow would have 
had different treatment. Other social ad- 
vancements have been fought for in the 
Province of Quebec and obtained only after 
many years of working for them, such aa 
old age pensions* Just put through last year 
and not yet in working order. Minimum 
wage laws for women, which will be ex- 
tended this year it is expected* to men. 

The local union also pays per capita tax 
to the Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada, with head offices and a staff in Ottawa 
who meet with representatives from all 
Canadian locals once a year In a convention 
which has been aptly called "the labor's Par- 
liament of Canada," At this convention 
resolutions are passed w'hicb affect the la- 
boring classes of the whole Dominion of 
Canada, The executives of the congress 
meet the Prime Minister of Canada and his 
cabinet and endeavor to plan and pass taw^s 
which are helpful to labor. The high esti- 
mation in which the Trades and Labour 
Congress is held is shown by the fact that 
the president of that body has always been 
chosen by the Dominion government to 
represent Canada at the International La- 
bour Office of the League of Nations at 
Geneva. 

Let us now explain some of the benefits 
closer borne, to the member of Local Union 
No, 492 and hia family. He pays his dues, 
aa we have said before, and out of them 
a certain amount, 90 cents a month, to be 
exact, goes into an insurance fund to be 
paid to bis dependents in accordance with 
the length of membership, with benefits 
varying from $300 to $1,000, This is paid, as 
our Brethren know* promptly and without a 
lot of legal formalities having to be complied 
with. It is of interest to note over four 
mUIlona have been paid to the heirs of de- 
ccaaed me mb erg and over four mlUions re- 
main now in the death benefit fund. 

A pension of $40 a month Is paid to all 
retired members who have reached the age 
of 6b years and have 20 years continuous 
good standing in the Brotherhood. 

Reading the above proves beyond a doubt 
membership in such a labor organization is 
the best kind of Insurance for the protection 
of the worker’a industrial, economic and 
social condition. 

We could go on and on quoting advantages 
obtained through collective bargaining by 
our labor union, which gives each working 
man a voice which is articulate, but time 
and space prohibit and my wife aays this 
is enough "union stuff” for tonight. 

No&iven. 


L. U. NO. 527, GALVESTON* TEXAS 

Editor: 

In the January issue of the Journal, Local 
No. 666 of Lansing, Mich., asked the mem- 
hers of the various other locale to give some 
Information In regard to the state electrical 
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law. The state law in Texas only applies to 
state btiilding:s; the cities have their own 
electrical rules and reg-ulstions. Each city 
has its own examininir board. The Galves- 
ton examining' board consists of Louis Rkke, 
city electrical inspector; Fred Sexton, a 
member of our local; Max Levy, a contrac- 
tor; and Mr. Sharp, an ofllcial of the power 
company. The members are refiuired to 
paflfl our local examination and also the city 
examination to obtain a full license. 

The entire city ordinance would cover at 
least two pages of the Journal; therefore 
1 have decided to mention only its impor- 
tant articles. 

Up until December, 1936, when the ordi- 
nance was passed, it was not a rare sight 
to see drop cords strung in many of our down- 
town stores; the number of lights on a cir- 
cuit depended on how large the fuses were. 
In some eases all the lights and base plugs 
of a five-room house would be connected on 
one circuit. 

Through the efforts of the contractors and 
members of the local the city ordinance was 
prepared and approved. Now no BX cable 
is permitted under any condition; BXL, only 
by apeeinl permission of the Inspector, In 
the residential district eight outlets are 
permitted to a circuit; the garage adjoin- 
ing the residence ia connected on a separate 
circuit. In commercial and public buildinga» 
conduit, steel tubing or metal raceways 
are the only wiring systems allowed; only 
four outlets are allowed to a circuit. All 
signs, regardless of size, should be on a 
Heparate circuit and the switch should be not 
less than 15 amps. Conduit used under- 
ground should not be smaller than %-inch 
and lead covered wire should be used in It. 

All conduit, steel tubing and raceways 
systems must be grounded; the neutral on 
all systems should be grounded. 

All requirements that are not mentioned 
in the ordinance are included in the con- 
formity of the cede. 

J feel that If co-operation is obtained be- 
tween electricians and contractors a better 
standard of electrical w’ork will be given to 
the public in Galveston as well as in other 
cities, 

Clarence I. Pressler, 


L, U. NO, 5Gg, FLORENCE, ALA. 

Editor: 

T regret to report the loss of Brother W. C. 
HardeTnan, who died on February 2. We 
will have a hard time finding someone to fill 
the place of Brother Hardeman, as he was 
loved and respected by our entire member- 
ship. lie had been employed at GuntersvHle 
Dam by the Tennessee Valley Authority for 
several months. 

We ha’ve many accomplishments on which 
to report, but space will not permit, so we 
are going to mention only a few of the out- 
standing things that have been accomplished 
through the elTorts of the officers and with 
the co-operation of our membership. 

Effective January 1, a general wage in- 
crease of approximately ID per cent wont 
into effect on TV A affecting all of our jour- 
neymen with a few exceptions. This in- 
crease wms the result of untiring efforts of 
our International Representative, Brother G- 
M, Freeman, and all officers and members of 
all local unions within the Tennessee Valley. 
That increase In wages means several thou- 
sands of dollars of extra money in the pock- 
ets of our membership which will enable 
them to enjoy more of the necessities of 
life and add a few luxuries. 

Recently, we attended a conference in 
Knoxville, Tenn., which was held primarily 
for the purpose of making adjustments and 
changes in the labor policy with the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority* At this conference a 
permanent organization was perfected com- 


posed of 12 international representatives rep- 
resenting as many different organizations 
and business managers from the various 
local unions of all the affiliated crafts* It 
IS to be known as the Tennessee Valley 
Trades and Labor CounciL Sam E. Roper, 
of the fitters and plumbers of Sheffield, Ala,, 
was elcftod as permanent chairman. Brother 
G. M, Freeman, International Representa- 
tive of I. IL E. W,, of t hattanooga, was 
elected pernmnent secretary-treasurer. This 
organization will handle all questions per- 
taining to wages and working conditions on 
the property of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, 

The perfection of this organization was 
declared by everyone as a forward step to- 
wards establishing permanent and friendly 
relationship between the members and the 
authorities. 

Since [ took the office of business manager 
in October, 1935, many changes have taken 
place in our organization and there is quite 
a different feeling between our organiza- 
tion and the officials of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority in our jurisdiction. 

Upon a number of occasions it has been 
cleui-ly demonstrated that 100 per cent co- 
operation has proved to be profitable both 
to the management and the organization. 
On several projects where we co-operated 
with each other the labor cost has been re- 
duced to as low as 50 per cent of the origi- 
nal estimate, with the result that now we 
are constantly being called upon to furnish 
mechanics for the various projects within 
our jurisdiction, and at the same time we 
are maintaining the most pleasant relation- 
ship between the management of the various 
projects and our members. This has been 
brought about by keeping in constant touch 
with the several personnel offices and by 
carefully selecting men for the different 
types of work. But, we wish to acknowledge 
several errors that have been made in the 
selection of men to go on permanent jobs 
who think that they no longer need the or- 
ganization and throw down their card and 
let the rest of the members fight their bat- 
tles. We also find a few men who have 
received increases in wages who are not 
willing to pay the increase in dues that auto- 
matically went into effect. This can be ex- 
plained only by the fact that they are not 
real union men at heart and are of the class 
that are always expecting something for 
nothing* 

Despite the fact that we have had injunc- 
tions that have slowed up the activities of 
the Tenne.'isee Valley Authority and floods 
which have hindered the progress of our 
workers, we have been able to keep all our 
men employed most of the time. This was 
accomplished only through 100 per cent co- 
operation of our chief electrlciaus and su- 
perintendents. 

Work on the Joe Wheeler Dam is fast 
coming to a close. These men are being 
absorbed on other projects. There is quite 
a bit of activity in the fertilizer plant using 
Heveral of our men there. Work on the 
Guntor&ville and Pickwick Dams Is increas- 
ing rapidly. There are a number of changes 
taking place in the line crews which are 
constructing steel tower lines and those 
working in rural electrification. These 
changes have been brought about because 
of the injunction which requires shifting 
men from one project to another in order 
to keep them on the payrolls. We are hoping 
this injunction will be dissolved in the near 
future. 

We are glad to report Brother John Graham 
back in our midst, who was manager of the 
North Georgia Electrical Membership Cor- 
poration. 

We are glad also to report that the city 
of Sheffield as well as the city of Florence 
is co*operating 100 per cent with our organ- 



ization and there is much action in both of 
these cities. Improving their distributing 
systems. 

The next objective for Local No. 558 Is to 
assist in organizing the induBtries within 
our jurisdiction and we have been assured 
the wholehearted ca-operation of all other 
organizations. 

We hope to have more new.s in the next 
issue. 

1,0 Petree, 
Business Manager. 


L. L\ NO. 613, ATLANTA, GA, 

Editor : 

I will try to give you an idea of what is 
going on at the neon school now being held 
at Camp Roosevelt, located throe miles 
south of Ocala, Fla. 

The class opened February 1, with a regis- 
tration of 38 and increased to 48 by the end 
of the week. There was a delay of three 
days on account of the shipments being held 
up by the fioods and so wc did not get 
started until the third. 

Brother O. H, Hieman of L. U, No. 1 is 
the instructor, and an expert in the trade 
of glass tube lighting. Brother Rieman has 
several patents on material for this line 
and is doing a good job as an instructor. 

The class Is made Up of members from 
the states of Alabama, MiBsissippi, Georgia, 
South Carolina, Missouri, Michigan, Illinois, 
and last but not least, the Lone Star state 
of Texas. L. U. No* 349, of Miami, Fla., has 
the greatest number in the class. 

The class is divided into two sections 
of 24 each. One section goes on at 8:30 
a. m. and works until noon; the second sec- 
tion goes on at 1 p. m, and off at 3 p, m. 
and the first section works from S p. m. to 
5 p. m,; the second section comeS on again 
at 6:30 p. m. and works until 10:30 p, m.. 
giving each section about five and a half 
hours per day. We only have eight cross 
fires and two ribbon burners and three small 
hand fires; this puts two men at each burner, 
which is very crowded, but we have to do 
the best that we can and get all we can out 
of this class. We are studying the deaign- 
ing and building of gas tube signs, including 
bombarding, pumping and then filling the 
tube with the rare gases, the latter being a 
trade by itself. The cost of this course is 
$l per day, including throe mealB a day 
and n nice place to live. You can bring 
your wife and give her a vacation for only 
one more dollar per day. 

We are greatly in need of another in- 
fit ructor as the class is too large for one 
man. Brother Rieman is putting In 80 hours 
per week, Monday through Friday* 

This class is closed to any one but mem- 
bers of the I, B. of E. W. There have been 
several attempts to crash it, but without 
success. 

Some of the Brothers have made good 
headway in the bending of glass tube, but 
they all find it much harder to learn than 
bending conduit or steel tube, though it 
bends with less effort and sometimes when 
you do not want it to. 

This class is being held at the extension 
school for adult education of the University 
of Florida and was made possible by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, our Vice President Barker 
and the International Office, and we are very 
grateful to them all. 

Vice President Barker is with us quite 
frequently and we all believe that his efforts 
are giving the electrical worker a chance 
to learn a new business and get into it and 
control it through the members while it is 
etill young. It is almost certain that in the 
course of a few years it wilt replace the 
Incandescent bulbs and the present system 
of wiring, as it will be used for home light- 
ing and interior lighting of all kinds. 
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There nre some of us who will never learn 
te bend the glass tubes as they should he* 
but we can learn the other part* pumping 
and filling the tubes with gas* and earn a 
good wage. 

Now 1 will tell yon of the social activi- 
ties that are going on here. Five days after 
we came into camp the music class* com- 
posed of about 40 adults* gave a dance to 
the neon boys and we certainly had a good 
time, so to show them that we were no 
pikers the neon boys gave a return dance. 
We chartered the Sunset Club and hired a 
full orchestra at union wages and put on a 
real dance, and extended invitations to the 
entire camp. Brother C, R. ('‘Powder house”) 
VanLouvan was elected chairman and man- 
ager and there was not a hitch, every one 
had a good time, 

1 am enclosing a set of pictures which 
might interest the boys at our various home 
locals. 

One is of the entire class and one of a 
section at work in the shop and the other is 
a picture of the dance* showing about one- 
ha Lf of those present. The chairman. Brother 
C. ("Powerhouse”) Riley VanLouvan, of 
L, TJ, No, 323* W'est Palm Beach, Fla,, can 
be seen in the center of the picture dressed 
in white. 

Everyone here is doing his best and hopes 
to learn all that he can in the eight weeks 
that the course runs. There may be a possL 
bility of another one starting as soon as 
this one is over. Any information can be 
had by addressing Brother Barker, 

W*e are enjoying Florida sunshine* good 


food* and wish that the entire memberahip 
could be here, 

P, M, Christian. 


L. U. NO. 632. ATLANTA. GA. 

Editor: 

Hello everybody! It seems ns if the old 
happy day . are here ngain^ 

liack in the years of H132 and 1i)33 1 never 
in all my life heard so much talk and grum- 
bling among the fellows in the streets when 
they began to turn them out cold — and to 
hear those same fellows talk organizations* 
how in' run them, what organizations could 
do* why they w'anteJ to get in right now- — 
they would try to make you believe that 
I hey would give hundreds of dollars to get 
in* To do what? So they could make a nice 
grand-stand play and fight right back at 
his or her boss. Well* laws* thank goodness* 
have been passed to make it much easier for 
this very self-styled bunch to come into the 
organizations as free aa the waters and 
with the freedom of a little bird fluttering 
through the breeze, Thai has cost this or- 
ganization and others IhouBands and thou- 
sands of dollars and plenty of hard work. 

So help me, these snmc fellows are the 
hardest and most bull-headed bunch I ever 
saw to try to persuade to join something 
of untold benefits and everlasUiig. Now 
that they can rattle a few nickels in their 
poeketa they think they are rich and it’s 
no hurry about getting in, when they 
know very well that every fellow that ia 
not in the organization is going to make 


it just that much harder for you and me to 
progress along to better hours, conditions 
and wages. They also think that this same 
disaster* that they have just struggled 
through has gone now and forever more. 

Nothing, my friend, could be further from 
the truth. It is Just as sure to happen to 
you in the near future as the days are 
happily rolling along and then, too* we will 
be just a trifie older, which* in turn* makes 
it much harder to find a job* which we all 
have just experienced. 

Fellows* we have got to impress this 
thought, and paint a picture in words upon 
the men outside not yet in the rank and file 
of the organization, that their own salva- 
tion and well being is lying right upon their 
front door step* and in order to stave this 
catastrophe olf again, we must be thor- 
oughly organized. 

The committee must be complimented on 
their handling the Atlanta Joint Terminals 
in taking the votes of the men 100 per cent 
for the old I, B, E, W. Now* fellows, this 
is just an example of what can be done. 
Look around your individual localities and 
see who la missing. If he is worth W'hile. 
take him in. If he is not, straighten him 
out first, and then bring him in. The more 
strength in the organization, the more 
strength in the pcditical fields* and the more 
strength in the political fields* the more rest 
and comforts of life we will enjoy in our 
homes that we are duly entitled to have. 
Time* Brother, waits for no man, and if we 
do net continue our fight for better hours 
and wages we ’will soon be toe old to enjoy 
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any of And last, feut not least, the 

younger generation that comes along will 
become stagnant and the result will be that 
the dear old capitalistic side will have 
gained many extra millions of dollars and 
hard hours of extra work that rightfully 
belong to labor. 

The conclusion now stands that we must 
move forward in all directions. We have all 
sorts of labor representatives in W^asbing- 
ton today. Wc have them in all the states, 
too, but you anrl T have got to keep hammer- 
ing and hammering down until these condi- 
tions are improved in this country. 

Nothing does me more good than to read 
the papers and especially the old I. B, E, W. 
Journal and find that the country is now 
waking up to the fact, and need, of the 
greatest organ ization that we have ever had. 
Joining here, Joining there, Joining everi''- 
where, let*s keep moving on until we have 
produced the greatest organization this old 
world has ever known. Labor, my friends, 
can not be defined in just a few words. It 
is the greatest thing we have, and if we 
do not preserve and save, and strive to 
upbuild this, everything will he lost. In 
fact if it were not for our labor organiza- 
tions today that our forefathers sweated 
and worked to build up for us, where would 
we be today? 

Take this country of ours 50 years back, 
What did labor look like? Take the other 
nations of the world right now. Some of 
them today, if you please, look worse to me 
than our country did 50 years ago. Now 
what’s responsible for all of this? Lack of 
training in organized labor, that’s it. Now 
let us be true to our selves and make this 
check. Tour childreu and my children will 
soon be ready to take our pieces in this 
old world. Our fathers broke the ice and 
gave ns a pretty good start. Now, are we 
just going to do a little coasting along so 
when some Johnny comes along alt we will 
have to do is Just sit down ? Or are w’e 
going to continue to upbuild this mighty 
organization second to none? Yes, I will 
answer that. We are going to build. 

My friends, I am sincere In this, every 
word. I have not been in the organization 
as long as some of you, I know, but I have 
been raised in a family that has been in it 
a long time so I have heard labor talk prac- 
tically all my life. And then, my friends, 
we read such clippings as I have cut out 
about men that have made good in this old 
world, but he Still lacks something, he has 
not defined labor properly. He just simply 
does not understand labor. 


Jl’DGE TELLS FORD UNIONS AID TRADE 

Manufacturer is “Talking Through Cracked 
CylindeFi” Jurist Declares. 

Washington, Pa„ Feb. 21. (AP>— Judge M. 
A. Musmanno, of Pittsburgh, militant cru- 
sader against intoxicated motorists, told a 
steel labor organization meeting today he 
felt Henry Ford ought to know by this time 
a good, strong labor union makes for peace 
and progress in any industry. 

Referring to statements by the automo- 
bile manufacturer in a recent interview at 
Ways, Ga., in which Ford said he believed 
international financiers are behind labor 
unions and are urging them on to strikes, 
the judge asserted: 

"He 13 talking through the cracked cylin- 
der of an abandoned Model T Ford. Hi 3 
remarks will take their place with his 
famous one of 1916 when he said he would 
have the Tjoys out of the trenches by 
Christmas,’ 

“If there is one thing the anions don’t 
have it Is the support of the international 
financiers, or any financiers for that matter. 


“Mr, Ford is further fjuoted to the effect 
that a worker loses his independence when 
be joins a union. I ask, did the 13 original 
states lose their independeuee when they 
joined together and formed the United 
States of America? 

“As a matter of fact, it is only by union 
that independence can be protected.” 

Yours for a better I, B, E. W. 

TiiK Sentinel. 


L. IL NO. 702, WEST FR 2 VNKFORT, 
ILL.^SPRINGFIELD DIVISION 

Editor: 

Here we are, Local No. 702, of Springfield, 
111., just organized and rearing to go. Elec- 
tion of ofiicers has taken place, and believe 
you me, we have a fine group of executives. 

Maybe some of you Brothers know a few 
of them. Led by I. L. Cline, we have Carl 
George, vice president; E_ J. Brunner, fi- 
nancial secretary; Hemian Kuntzman, re^ 
cording secretary; and a good bunch on the 
executive board. 

Due to the untiring efforts of Brother 
Scott and some of our boys, negotiations 
which began in November, 1936, with the 
Central Illinois Light Co., came to an end 
when the contract was accepted and signed 
by the company January 30, 1937. 

This contract, embracing the line depart- 
ment, electric meter department, under- 
ground and Bub-station men, and the power 
house personnel was retroactive to January 
1, 1937, and included all of our storm trou- 
ble. The average increase in wages 
amounted to about 17 per cent. 

Say, Brothers, bow many of you have 
visited our city? Besides being very his- 
torical, Springfield is a great industrial 
town, 

Pillsbury Mills, Tnc., has just broken 
ground for a Si. 000,000 addition to their 
plant. This addition fs going to double their 
capacity and greatly Increase the number of 
employees. About 1,300 horsepower will he 
added to our lines as soon as the plant is 
erected. 

Allis-Chalmers, world-known for their 
tractors and electrical equipTuent, are build- 
ing a huge addition to their present plant. 
It is the last word in modem construction 
and lighting and will also greatly increase 
employment here in Springfield. 

Yours truly is somewhat new at this busi- 
ness of being press secretary and I would 
appreciate hearing from some of you Broth- 
ers, Any tips or information you have will 
be gladly accepted. 

Until a later date, 

Harold M. Hanon. 

L. U- NO, B-1004, NEW YORK CITY 
Radio Is the Eighth Wonder of the World 
Editor: 

“Surely, the eighth wonder of the world 
is radio.” So spoke one of the leading edu- 
cators in America, recently before the board 
of education in New York City, where the 
radio is contemplated being put to use 
before the hundreds of thousands of ele- 
mentary and high school children, to sup- 
plement and enhance educational facilities. 

Today the radio is no longer considered 
in the luxury class. It is a vital necessity 
in practically every phase of human rela- 
tionship. Besides the education and enter- 
taining aspects of the radio; its aid to the 
police, aviation, and its national value, par- 
ticularly exemplified by the heroic service 
of the amateurs in the flood area, has con- 
clusively proven beyond the peradventure of 
a doubt, that without the assistance of the 
radio civilization would be greatly retarded. 


The radio has brought joy to millions of 
people, and has opened an educational fau- 
cet to be turned on and off at will; so that 
one can drink his fill of Joyous comedy of 
an Eddie Cantor, or hear the golden melody 
of a Nelson Eddy, or the news of the hour 
from such marvelous commentators as Ga- 
briel Heater or Boake Carter, Even Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has been a fire-side guest 
in the home of practically every citizen 
through the radio. 

The nmgic of the radio wave does not rec- 
ognize race, color or creed. It can be made 
the very voice of Him who wants peace on 
earth, good will to men. Radio is inter- 
national in its realm of doing good- 

Remove the radio from present-day civili- 
zation and hardening of our educational and 
entertainment arteries immediately sets in. 
No one would dare to deny radio’s place in 
the foremost ranks of cultural and practical 
necessities. Yet, sad to relate, the radio 
technicians’ local is one of the weakest links 
in the strong chain of the I. B. E, W, 

Consumer Interest Grows 

When one studies the cold statistics of 
radio production, it seems Incomprehensible 
why the radio technicians should not be the 
most powerful local in the entire Interna- 
tional. Let us examine the record. 

Radio producers outdid themselves last 
year when they produced 8,325,000 radios 
against 0,106,300 in 1935. They even man- 
aged to lift the retail selling price a bit, 
averaging $57 last year against $49 in 1935, 
Though table models still constituted the 
bulk of the business (45 per cent) there was 
a noticeable shift in public preference for 
the higher priced console models, which 
accounted for 33 per cent of last year’s sale a 
against 33 per cent in 1935. .4uto radios 
sold reached 1,412,000 against 1,125,000 the 
previous year. 

Millions of dollars have been expended by 
the leading manufactureFs in research for 
the shortly anticipated television. These 
manufacturers appreciate and realize that 
radio is still in its infancy. These radio 
magnates through efficiency experts fully 
know that highly trained technicians are a 
vital prerequlBlte to increased sales. In fact, 
radio, with its engineers, research analysts, 
and huge advertising budget, are useless 
and dependent on the skilled radio tech- 
nician. It is he who Is responsible for 
good will, an intangible asset that is invalu- 
able to the producer, and cannot be evalu- 
ated in dollars and cents. 

The radio technician, highly trained and 
skilled, in detecting ills and prescribing 
remedies, is as essential to the radio retailer 
and manufacturer, as the family physician 
is to the household. They are both called 
Into the home. Confidence based on results 
is either obtained by their visit or not. Just 
as the patient loses respect for a quack, 
so does the consumer disparage his radio 
as serviced by unskilled technicians. (Every 
radio manufacturer should reread this state- 
ment.) 

These technicians not only must learn 
their trade, but like a good doctor, must con- 
stantly study to keep proficient in their 
vocation. Hence, they are firm believers 
in a craft union. We need the support of 
every Brother in the I, B. E. W. to make 
OUT local a potent one. You can help us by 
demanding and asking alt your friends in 
the metropolitan area to please have their 
radio service man display his union card, 
showing that he is a member of Radio Tech- 
nicians Local B-1004. 

We know authoritatively that the large 
retailer and manufacturer are banded to- 
gether to keep our local from becoming 
powerful, because they are under the er- 
roneous opinion that a union is not needed 
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by th^m* and belittle oar potentml strength 
and ori^ani^ing- ability, theTcfore, we be- 
seech every loyal unionist to support us In 
our fight to make Local B-lClft4 the fore- 
runner of organizing the entire radio indus- 
try. It will undoubtedly be for the public 
benefit to do so. 

C. S. Weiss, 
Business Manager, 


L, U. NO. 1037, WINNIPEG, MAN. 

Editor j 

Being some time since we were in the 
news, L, U. No. 1037, Winnipeg, wishes a 
fev? lines in the WonKEn. So what! 

We had a very successful smoking con- 
cert here on the night of December 21, 1036. 
A very enjoyable time was had by about 160 
electrical woikers at the Trades and Labor 
Hall, at the meeting on January 25, We 
also had a very instructive talk by J. Cavers, 
transmission engineer for Ihe Manitoba 
Telephone System, on the technology of tbe 
Carrier system. Mr. Cavers was able, by 
means of a number of charts and diagrams, 
to give those members present a very good 
idea of the technical improvements and ad- 
vancement that has been made during the 
last few years in this particular branch of 
telephony. Also of the difiicultiea to be 
overcome and the probable further improvo- 
ments in the future. At the conclusion he 
was asked, and answered, a number of ques- 
tions, relative to the subject, and was after- 
ivard rendered a very hearty vote of thanks 
for his interesting lecture, to which he 
suitably responded. 

As I thought over the foregoing lecture I 
realized somewhat the great achievements 
of industrial technology during the last 26 
years, and thought of the article re: *^Job 
Opportunity” in the January Wouker (which 
every memher should read). I wondered, 
v:hat’s the use of this great industrial ma- 
chine tf the result is going to mean unem- 
ployment and misery for millions of men 
and women all over this great continent 
in the future? 1 read that production in 
1936 is almost equal to the peak of 1929, yet, 
w'e have millions on relief, although they 
tell us we have gotten over the depression 
w'e are up against a tough proposition and 
it seems to me governments will have to 
interfere in huMness more, not less, if the 
common people are to get any kind of square 
deal. 1 think President Roosevelt has made 
great progress, so I say, more power to him, 
and if the workers will take bis advice and 
combine together for protection, 1 am sure 
a better day is in store. 

A. A, Miles. 


L. U. NO. 1105, NEWARK, OHIO 

Editor: 

Have just finished re-reading Dewey L, 
Johnson's article in the December issue, 
*^Code Control by Public Body Way Out.” 
This article has certainly enlightened me 
as to the functioning of the powers that be 
(that is the N. E. M, A. and its associates) 
into electrical codes and inspection. As 
Mr, Johnson suggests, a government bureau 
of standards on electrical appliances and 
equipment and a government code on elec- 
trical installatio'n would be ideal if it could 
be administered without political or power 
utility influence. The nearest immediate 
approach to this problem seems to have been 
made by L. U, No. 38, Cleveland, according 
to the January correspondence by Brother 
H. J. Bufe, of that local. If every local in 
our International takes such action this 
year, then I believe government supervision 
is not very far off. Then we will have a 
code that is a code. The members of L. U. 


No, 38 are to he commended for the steps 
they have taken in this direction. 

I live in a state that has a governor who 
does not believe that the national guard 
ever accomplished very much in settling 
strikes. In fact* while he has been governor 
he has not sent the Ohio National Guard into 
a strike area. I have been rending about the 
strike of auto workers in Flint* Mich. 

Governor Murphy has sent the Michigan 
National Guard into the Flint area in answer 
to an appeal for protection. (From what?) 

I would like to say ihc man today in political 
power w'ho wants to reason with a bayonet 
surely does not show much intelligence. lie 
must be slipping. G. M, C, don't want to talk 
organised labor with anybody. Not even for 
more hours and less money. Here is a clip- 
ping out of a G, M. C. workers' paper, en- 
closed. The mun who wrote it is a dumbbell 
in some ways because it has a double incaning. 
Evidently the strikers want to do the same 
thing he does. 

”To the Editor of the I, M. A. News: 

”1 have aemi ninny strikes in dllferent coun- 
tries but this G, M. strike is the moat un- 
reasonable [ have ever heard of. I am a tUK- 
payer and have five children, A few months 
ago 1 hud to mortgage my home to pay the 
taxes, I would be the proudcHt man in the 
United States for the privilege to work for 
General Motors and be ohfc to ktnep my /araffy 
os they should b« kept, I am a WPA worker." 

G, E, Jackson. 

Recording Secretary. 


L. U. NO, 1U8, QUEBEC CITY, QUE. 
Editor: 

This past month w'o had the pleasure of 
having the visits of our two represeataUves* 
Brother Jim Broderick* International Hepre- 
sentative, and Brother L. A. MeEwan, chair- 
man of the railroad council. We had a very 
interesting meeting with Brother McEwan 
(I may say with some excitement, too) the 
case in question was discussed to some 
length and an agreeable solution was ar- 
rived at, 

\Ve also had a very pleasant evening with 
Brother Jim Broderick at the Trades and 
Labor Congress meeting prior to meeting the 
Provincial Government, 1 understund that 
they were very well received this year, (I 
must admit this government is doing better 
than I thought they would.) It was quite a 
long session J around throe hours I under- 
stand, President P, Draper of the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada* was down 
this year. Brother W, It. Walsh wus the 
delegate from L. U, No, 1118, 

Another good bit of nows we have this 
month is that vfo have two new men in our 
shops. Oh, yes* they have joined up with us 
right off the bat. We want everyone to 
play ball with us and we will play bail with 
them. 

Allow me to make a suggestion at this 
time. Would it not be u good idea to in- 
quire around the outlying points and see 
bow much electrical work is done by other 
crafts? We hear sometime about a carman 
doing electrical work at this point and a 
machinist doing electrical work at that point 
and so on down the Line. You know there 
are about five main points in what ts known 
as the Quebec district. Do you think it 
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would be worth the time and trouble to have 
a look around and see what, if anything* 
could be done about It? 

I have just received the strike ballots and 
by the time this ta read in the Journal 
1 guesa the results of the balloting will be 
known. There are things that one would 
like to say that cannot always be said in 
print* but what I think of some of the boys, 
I dare not print. Only thing I am damn 
glad of is* that the men that have come and 
gone before us young bloods ever thought or 
knew w'hal union is* had a lot more grit and 
guts to fight than some that are enjoying 
the fruits of their labor today. It is a 
w'onder how some can get on in this world 
w'ith so little brains. The Irish temper is 
rising so I'll quit that subject for now. 

Turning to some fun, one of our recent 
visitors will recall how a certain member 
had a very nice three-point landing. Well* 
would you believe it, he is denying ho ever 
slipped. What a man I 

Some member that goes to hockey games 
should be more careful who he meets up 
with. Always remember* there is some bad 
liquor around yet. 

This is from the land of the maples, 

Ernie. 

P, S. — Just heard from Brother Bill 
Smythe that Brother Harold Johnson* of 
Chareny* has been very ill, I am sorry to 
bear that, Harold* I understand you are just 
out of hospital. All the boys In St. Malo 
shops wish you a very happy and speedy 
recovery and hope to see you around before 
very long. Chaeriol 

Ernie. 


Societies exist under three forma suffi- 
ciently distinguishable. L Without govern- 
ment* as among our Indians. 2, Under gov- 
ernments wherein the will of every one has 
a just influence, as is the case in England in 
a slight degree* and in our states* in a great 
one. 3. Under governments of force: as is 
the case in all other monarchies and in most 
of the other repub Ucb. To have an idea of 
the curse of existence under these last, they 
must be seen. It is a government of wolves 
over sheep. It is a problem* not clear in my 
mind* that the first condition is not the best. 
But J believe it to be inconsistent with any 
great degree of population. The second state 
has a great deal of good in it. The mass o£ 
mankind under that enjoys a precious degree 
of liberty and happiness. It has its evils too: 
the principal of which ia the turbulence to 
which it is subject. But weigh this against 
the oppressions of monarchy, and it becomes 
nothing. I prefer dangerous liberty rather 
than quiet servitude. Even this evil is produc- 
tive of good. 

It prevents the degeneracy of government* 
and nourishes a general attention to the pub- 
lic affairs. I hold it that a little rebellion 
now and then is a good thing* and as neces- 
sary in the political world as storms in the 
physical. Unsuccessful rebellions indeed gen- 
erally establish the encroachments on the 
rights of the people which have produced 
them. An observation of this truth should 
render honest republican governors so mild 
IT) their punishment of rebellions* as not to 
discourage them too much. It is a medicine 
necessary for the sound health of government. 

— T HO HAS Jefferson. 


A chap once said* who was trying to drive 
home a convincing argument, that “truth is 
stranger than friction There was no cora- 
bating euch an argument. It has been proven* 
times without number* that anything but 
truth results in nothing friction. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


J, Forsythe, L. U. No. 6B 

Initfaied July il, /Sifl 

It Is with a sincere feelioK' of sorrow aoiJ 
regret tunt we. ns i^rolher members of Locat 
No. 68t Dioum the loss of one of our members. 
Brother d. IVirsytlits therefore be It 

ItesolveeJ. TloH we pay frlbiite to his tneniory 
by exprea^in^ to bis liereavetl fiimily our sin- 
cere sympHthy : iimJ hp it further 

iJesoived, That our ihsirter he ilrnperl for a 
period of 30 days, and that a copy of these 
resoIutJona he sent to hi« family, that a copy 
be spread on the minutes of our meeting anil 
a copy be sent to the official Journul of ouc 
Brotherhood for publication. 

A. O. JEN.se N. 

F. HES^i IHEltCKi;, 

T. SNYDER. 

ComtnUtee. 


James Baker Rodgers, L* U, No. 459 

fjtitiaM Fehntarif i, 

It ts with sorrow and regret that wc, the 
members of LocaJ Unioii No. 45S, I. B. !■! W., 
of Jolinstowti, Pa., record the death of our 
eateemed and worthy Brother, J. It. Hogere, 
on January 31, 1937; therefore he It 

Resolved, That we, as a union. In brotherly 
love extend our deepest and most heartfelt sym- 
pathy to his relatlveg; and be it further 

Resol vet], That a copy of these resolutions 
be placed on our records and q copy sent to the 
official Jour on I of our Brotherhood for puljlt- 
catlon. 

JOHN F. COCJBATJdll, 

President, 

W. E, ROGERS, 

Recording Se ere ta ry . 


Richard Crandall, L. U. No. 9 

Reinitiated P'ebruary 5, in L. U. No. CIS 

Whereas it lias pleased Almighty God, In 
tits iuhnite wisdom, to remove from our midst 
our esteemed and worthy Brother, Richard J. 
Crandall ; and 

Whereas in the death of Brother Crandall 
Local Union No. O, of the Internatlnnal Broth* 
erbood of Electrical Workers, baa lost one of 
its true aud devoted meuihers ; therefore be It 

Resolved. Thai Local Union No. 9 recognizes 
Its great loss In the paijslng of Brother Cran- 
dull and hereby expresses Us apprecintlou of 
hls services to the cause of our Brotherhood ; 
and be It farther 

Resolved. That Local nnlon No, D tenders Its 
siucere sympathy to the family of our late 
Brother iu their time of great bereavement ; 
and be It further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the family of our late Brother, n 
copy be spread on the minutes of our Local 
Union No. 9 and a copy he sent to the official 
Journal of our Brotherhood for publication. 

EMMETl' R. GREEN. 

RALPH BIIEITMAN, 

HARRY BLATER, 

Committee. 


W, C, Hardeman, L. U* No, 558 

/aittiafed Afaroh fti, 1B3S 

Whereas it has pleased Almighty God In 
His infinite wisdom to remove our esteemed 
aud worthy Brollier, W. C. Un rdeman; ami 
Whereas Local Union No. 55S, of the tnter- 
natioual Brotherhood of Electrical VVofkerM. 
has lost Id bla passing one of the most true 
and devoted members of Its organization, nml 
one who was held lu high estec^m by everyone 
that knew him ; tberefore he ft 

Resolved. That we pay tribute to tils memory 
by expressing to bis romUy aud friends sincere 
sympathy ; be It further 

itesoivcd. That we send copies of this resotu^ 
tion to bis wife and family ; be It further 
Resolved. That our charter he draped for a 
period of 30 days in honor of hls memory ; be 
it farther 

Resolved. That we send copies of this reso- 
lulion to our Journal, and that copies he spread 
on the minutes for a permanent record. 

LO rE'rREE, 

It. a. DAVIDSON, 

J. S. POWER, 

Com m It tee. 


George Seifert, L, F- Ni». 232 

RvinHiated Qctahrr 1. VJ^& 

It is with di^f'p sorrow and rot' ret that the 
members of Local Unkm No, 1232. of the I. B. 
E. W., mciurii (he uidtTjicly denth of our 
Brother (leorge BeJferl ; llierefore he it 

Ucsnlvodt That n copy of (hose rosoluUona 
f expressing our s.viispiUhy he Hout to the family. 
n copy be fipreaU upon our minutCH and ii copy 
he sent to the olllclnl Jourual for imbllcatloii ; 
and lie U further 

ROHolvcd. That our eharter lie draped for 
30 days. 

MAX aTUEH’ll. 

WESLEV ta iLFoYLE, 

WILLIAM BANQUETTE. 

Committee. 


K A, Johnson, I*, U- No, 122 

Initiated December JJ, ill 17 

It is with deep sorrow and regret that we. 
the members of l.oeal Union No. 122, 1. B. E. W„ 
record the passing of our Brother Edwin John* 
sou, who has serve<| ns treasurer of our local 
for several yi'ars ; therefore be It 

ResolverL That we. the members, pay tribute 
to bis memory hy expressing to hls family our 
sincere sympathy ; and lie It furl her 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
he sent to Ids family, a copy he spread on 
(lip mlDutes of <Hir next meeting and a cony 
be sent to the Electrical Workers Journal for 
pnbilea I Ion. : ami be It further 

ItcHolvcd. That we drape our charter for a 
pi?riod of 30 days in memory of our departed 
Brother. 

WAYNE DA VIS, 

U eco rd I u g Secre tary ; 


Tltomati Irving, L. U, No. 897 

Initiated OcioMr 7, 

It N with sorrow- and regret that Li»col Union 
No. 897 records the passing of our Brother, 
'rhomns Irving, whose death occurred February 
2d. ll>37. 

Wc extend to hls fiimlly our most heartfelt 
sympathy In tlielr bereavement. 

Resolved, That a copy of thla memorial lie 
sent to hls family, a copy sent to the Electrical 
Worker.s Joumn! for pnldlcatloD and that It 
Shull be entered In the mliiutCR an a permanent 
record of hls untlmcdy denlh. 

ATthntigh hls chair ts empty 
And we mlsw bis smlllnf face. 

We ask for hini God's blessing 
In that great unknown place. 

E. L. rooPETt. 

LEE 0*C0NNEH, 

DEWEY KNOLL. 

Couimlttee. 


George W- Thurat^m, L, U. No. 77 

/feint flu fed /icccmficr J, IBSS 

It 1 h with deep sorrow and regret that we, 
fhe members of Local Union No. 77, I. B. E, W., 
record the passing of our Brother, George W. 
Thumtou, whose dcjilli occurred on January 
31. ll>37; therefore be It 

Ucsnlvcd. That w'c pay tribute to Ida memory 
by expressing to hls family our sincere sym- 
pa thy ; ntirt be It furtbor 

Resolved, Thnt wc drape our charter for a 
period of 30 day a, and that a copy of these 
rosolutlonB be sent to hls l»crcaved family, 
that a copy he apread on the minutes of our 
metding and a copy he aent to the o0lc!al Jour- 
nal of our Brot herb and for publfcatloD. 

D. W. HESTON. 

W. E. S^nAFP. 
f ; KO RG E S K RET J ST, 

Committee. 


.Vngu.H Camplieli, L, U. No. 213 

Initiated Man 7S70 

Whereas It la with deepest sorrow that we 
Irarned that our Brother, Angtis Camphell, has 
been suddenly cnlleil from our midst by Al- 
might.v God T and 

Whereas the mcnibcrs of Local Union No. 213. 
L B. E, W., greatly feel the sudden loss of our 
imp, loyal and worthy Brother: tberefore bo It 

Resolved by the mciuiiers of l.iical Union 
No. 213. in regular meeting a?«somMe(l. That we 


extendi to the family of oiur late departed 
Brother Angus CumpbeU our heartfelt sytupa- 
thy and condolence; and be It further 

Resolved. Thnt a copy of these resolutions 
be Hcut to the family of our late Brother 
Angus Camphell, a copy be spread on the min- 
utes of our local union and that a copy be sent 
to (he International Office with the request 
that they be published In the official Journal. 

M. SAUDEU, 

UITARLE8 IRVING, 

CHARLES R. STEWART. 

Committee. 


Charles Anderson, L. U, No. 107 

Initiated September, JflI4 

Whereas Local Unlou No. 107, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workcrfi, has been 
called upon to pay It^i last respecU to our 
loyal and faithful Brother. CharlcB Anderson : 
and 

Whereas it is our desire to express as beat 
we can to IhoiHc who remain to mourn hla loss 
oup Hlncere sympathy ; therefore be it 

RpHolved, That a copy of theae resolutions be 
sent to bis family, n copy be t^nt to our official 
Journal for publication; and be It further 
Resolved, That our charter be draped for a 
period of 30 days In respect to his memory. 

LAMBERT BMITH, 

GEORGE nEI*M8. 

EDWARD BAILEY, 

Committee, 


George Reed, L. U. No. 1 

IteitiUiated May SI, IBIS 

Whereas Local Cnfon No. 1. 1. B. E, 
has been called upon to pn.v its last respects 
to our loyal and faithful Brother, George Reed, 
who departed this Ufa February 11, 1037; and 
Whereaa it Is our desire to express as best 
we can to those who remain to mourn bis loss 
oiir sincere sympathy ; therefore he It 

RcHolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to hls family, a copy in* sent to our 
offifinl Journal for puhlicatlou : and be It further 
Resolved, That our chiirtcr be draped for 
a period of 30 dajn’^ in further respect to his 
tnemory, 

M, McFAflTAND. 

,r, MERMAN FTNKE, 

Committee. 


Earl L. Wilaky, L, U. No. 601 
/ni/iutt:fl September IS, IBIB 

To the officers and members of Local Union 
No. flOl we. your resolution comuiittee, make 
the following rcttolutlou In the loving memory 
of Brother Earl L, WBsky: 

Whereas Divine Providence has seen fit to 
take from our midst our beloved friend and 
Brother, Earl 1^, VVllaky. Earl was a true and 
loyal raendier. greatly eHteemed by ,all who 
had the privilege of knowing him, and bis un* 
ClmcTy death ts a great ahock to us. 

The officers aud members of Local Union No. 
301. L H. E. W., wish to extend to nlJ of our 
departed Brother's parents and family who 
grieve over Earl our deepest sympathy. 

"No one bears the door that opens. 
When they pass beyond our call; 

Soft as loosened leaves of roses. 

One by one our loved onea fall," 

We a1iM> recommeml that one copy be spread 
on the mlnutei; of our local , one copy sent to 
the fnmlly, and one copy to the Journal at 
Washington, I), C„ for publication. 

GLENN E.^STMAN. 

E. E. HARRIS. JR., 

FH A N K AN DEIt SO N . 

Commltfee. 


Harry Zitrick, L. U. No. 66 J 

fwifirtfcd July 2S, IBIS 

I'Yliereaa we, the members of Local Union 
No. (KM, I. B, E. W., have fticffcreil the loss of 
ntir loyal and faithful Brother. Harry Zitrick. 
who departed from this life: and 

WTiereas the absence of hla fellowship and 
kindly nature will be keenly felt by all who 
knew him : Iherefore be It 

ItpBolveil. That this IocbT In meeting assem- 
bled stand In Rtlence for one mintde as a solemn 
tribute to hls memory ; and be It further 

Rpsolved. that we drape our rharter for a 
period of 30 days; that a copy of these reso- 
lutions be sent to his bereaved family : that 
a cop.v lie epre,ad upon the minute.^ of nnr 
meeting, and that n copy be sent to our official 
Journal for pubUcailon. 

FKANIC R ZnSSE. 

E. MAGUIRE, 

J. 8K ELTON. 

G. RYAN, 

Uomni 1 1 tec. 
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\\\ B- Winscoatte, L, 1', No. lift 

IttUiaM 'Ntfvcmfffr liiOi 
Rcinftfttifd June 1, 19 1£ 

As. we towjin] aur ulUmatf^ goiil. wt! 

lun but Date tbi; iia^Liii;^ time to tlmoi ot 
irfctids and aa»oeiates ivbo liav<» dnisbeil tbe 
t'our^^e before ua. It Ik ulwaxB tUtlnK[ tliat a 
iiionient's i>ausc' hr- had* that a grateful re- 
menibrance be ackriowtiMlj:*'*! for the iirlvllege 
of imvjiig known tlie one who haD^ gone before. 

i^ucb a tribute Is recordcnl b.v Local Union 
No. 11*> with tbe paK?^imc of Urother W. IL 
Winscoatte* a true friend and loyal me in tier* 
To hla loved ones we express our deep syin- 
Iialby. In renllzutloh of our lows this tribute 
is spread upon onr mirmtea ond pubHshed In 
onr Journal, and our charter Kbafl he drnped 
In his tnemorj. 

(ibXmiiR W. J. l.OEW, 
iimmiV] B. ZIMPKI.MAN. 
Ul'lUUOE F. WUItJlIT* 

Uomnilrtee. 


Horner Fbher, L, U, No. 125 

Initiated Bejftcmhcr l(f, 1U17 

l.oenl Union No* lilG mmt record the low« 
at aimtlier valLted me ni tier in the paHsliig of 
llfuner Fleher. 

[joyal to I be nrganlital Ion and n warm frlenil 
to tboHfi usstichued w'Ub him, itla absence will 
Ur deepty felt. 

To bis lovtMl onert, we exleml mir bciirtfelC 
sympathy^ fnr W'O Borrow wllb them* 

In memory of Urotber Flfcibor, our charter 
shall be draped for 3U day« and a copy of this 
tribute shall he spread upon tire minutes of 
nijr I nee Hug. Co pica also sbiiU be sent to hla 
hereoved family and to nur Jotinml for publb 
cation. 

CAUL ABM strong, 
n. B* ROACIL 
DALbl IL t^lGLElt, 

Committee. 

Adopted by laical Union No. U!b In meeting 
ass<‘nibled, February 12, lOllT. 


AnRiis McDonaldt L. U* No. 104 


/nifiated October 8, ffffe 


Whereas It is with deep sorrow and regret 
that Local Union No. 101. I. IL K, W*, records 
lUe untimely death of our Hroiherj .-\ngua Me-' 
[Donald ; and 

Whereas the absence of his friendly fellow- 
ship and cheerful nature will be keenly felt 
by all who knew him : therefore he It 

Resolved, That Local Union No. 10-t eapreas 
Its sincere sympathy to the family of our late 
Urotber in tJielr time of grent sorrow: and 


bo It further 

Eeaolved, That wc drape our charter for 3ft 
ilaya In bla memory, that u copy or these reao- 
lutiong be sunt to hla family and a copy be 
spread upon the minutes of Local Union No. 
104, and a copy be sent tt> onr ollklnl Journal 
for publication. 

II. \\\ smvvEus, 

II. N, KITZGEItALD, 

Committee. 


Waller Brenttm, L, No. 160 

JaiMoYcd Jutte fit* 19 IB 

Though we look forward to the realization 
Unit sooner or Inter wc must each Iny down 
the burden of thla liuman Hpnn, yet the shock 
of parting atrlkeji ua anew oh wc arc called 
upon at tills time to record the paHsIng of our 
dear friend and Brother. Walter Breuton, 
Brother Bren ion was one of our most active 
Tnembers and bis fmwHlng will be deeply mourned 
by L. 0* No. 150 : Ihereforo he It 

Resolved. Tlmt we eatiend our heartfelt aym- 
patlij to bla sister and brother In their be- 
reavement lu this sad hour: iirid bn It further 
Kesoived, That we drape oUr charter for a 
period of 30 liiiya In hla ummory. a copy he 
sent to his sister mul brother, a wpy be spread 
upon our mitiOTea and n copy he iient to onr 
.loiirnal for publication. 

HAROLD l\ JOKIUL 
JUS. F. SFHKKR. 

W. A, SrmEUFDFU, 

^'ommittee. 


Edgar Morgan, L, U. No. 345 
l^iHofed Septrmbvr ), /9JI5 

It is with deep Borrow and regret that w-e. 
the members of t.ocul Union No. 345. 1. B. ID. W., 
rtTitrd the iinMmely denth incurred In the 
line of duty of Brother Kdgar Morgan : there- 
fore be It 

Resolved, That In this hour of sorrow we 
as a local union extend to the I'anilly ami rela- 
tives ofir sincere sympntby iind condolence; 
and he it further 


Uesolved. That our charter he draped for a 
period of 30 days out of respect for the departed 
Brother ; and be it further 

Resolved, That sold resolutions he recorded 
In the mlnutea. a copy mailed to tbe family 
and a copv to the Electrical Workers .iournal. 

J: F, FARRAR, 

B* T* SPEED, 

Committee. 


DEATH CLAIMS PAID FBOM FEBBU* 
ARY I, TNCLITDING FEBRUARY 


28, 1937 

L, l\ 

No. Name AwounC 

83 Wi Ilium H. Brow^ri ^ 1 1,000.00 

I. O. George Rohlsen — 1,000.00 

206 J. E, Downey - ItOOO.OO 

60 D, Schmeling * — 650.00 

568 William C. Hardeman 300.00 

I. D. G. Holmes 1,000.00 

125 IL Fisher 1,000.00 

134 n. E. Young 1,000.00 

65 B, O^Donnell „ ^ 300.00 

5 K. 1-. Adams 14.5B 

001 E. L. Wilsky 1,000.00 

1,0. Fred Wannagr 1,000.00 

134 Arnold Bu?^er 1,000.00 

6 M. Lifslutz _ . 1,000.00 

8J4 S. A. iJameron 476.00 

469 J. B. Rodgers 050.00 

3 M. Wiessner 1,000*00 

645 G. M. Hymer 1,000. 00 

I. 0. W, D. Tucker- 1,000.00 

116 W, E. Wlnsceatte 1,000,00 

48 M. F. Benson 1,000.00 

124 R. J. Kiefer 1,000,00 

I. 0* If. A* L. Tiemann 1,000*00 

134 Joseph Sitek 1,000.00 

50 C, A* Fahrenkrog 1,000.00 

3 James T, Bell 750.00 

I. 0. C. Laubenheimer - 1,000*00 

3 M. Goldin 1,000.00 

134 R. Gormley-^ 1,000,00 

340 S. Cohn . 1,000.00 

483 F, W. Converse 1,000.00 

L 0. C. W. Forssell 1,000.00 

77 G, W. Thurston 300.00 

T. O. C. E. LoefTler^^ 1,000.00 

L 0. John J. Burns 1,000.0ft 

661 Philip Gauthier — 1,000.00 

213 J. T, Kelly 1,000.00 

213 Angus Campbell 1,000*00 


Total 


$3.3,430.58 


What Is Success? 

It's doing your job the best you can. 

And being just to your fellow man; 

IPs making money, but holding friends. 
And staying true to your aims and ends; 
IPs figuring how' and learning why. 

And looking forward and thinking high, 
And dreaming little and doing much; 

It’s keeping always in closest touch 
With ivhat is finest In word and deed; 
lt*s being thorough, yet making speed; 
It's daring blythely the field of chance 
While making of labor a bra\:e romance; 
IPs going onward despite defeat 
And fighting staunchly, but keeping sweet. 
IPs heitig clean and it's playing fair; 

It's laughing lightly at Dame Despair; 

It’s looking up to the stars abov'e, 

And drinking deeply of life ami love; 

It*s struggling on with the will to win* 

But taking loss with a cheerful grin; 

It's sharing sorrow, and work and mirth. 
And making better this good old earth: 
IP$ aervirig. striving through strain and 
stress, 

it's doing your noblest — thafs SUCCESS. 

—Anonymous. 


LOW DAMS VS. HIGH DAMS— AN 
ISSUE 

(Continued from page 106) 

tions of the corporation, and two of the 
members in oflice shall constitute a quo- 
rum for the transaction of the business 
of the board, 

(e) Each member of the board of any 
such corponition shall be a citizen of 
the Unit^ States and shall receive a 
salary at the rate of $10,000 per year, 
to be paid by the corporation as current 
expenses. Members of each such board 
shall be reimbursed by the corporation 
for actual expenses {including^ travel and 
subsistence expenses) incurred by them 
in the performance of the duties invested 
in the board by this Act. No member of 
any such board shall, during: his con- 
tinuance in olTice, be engaged in any 
other business, but each member shall 
devote himself to the work of the cor- 
poration, 

(f) Each member of the board of any 
such corporation, before entering’ upon 
the duties of his ofRce, shall subscribe 
to an oath (or afErmation) to support the 
Constitution of the United States and 
faithfully and impartially to perform the 
duties imposed upon him by this Act. 

Powers of the Corpora lions 

Sec. 4* Except as otherwise specifically 
provided in this Act, each such corpora- 
tion — 

(1) Shall have succession in its corpo- 
rate name; 

(2) May sue and be sued in its cor- 
porate name; 

(8) May adopt and use a corporate 
seal, which shall be judicially noticed; 

(4) May make contracts, as authorized 
by this Act; 

(5) May adopt, amend, and repeal by- 
laws; 

(6) May purchase or lease and hold 
or dispose of such real and personal prop- 
erty as it deems necessary or convenient 
in the transaction of its business; 

(7) Shall have .such powers as may 
be necessary or appropriate for the ex- 
ercise of the powers specifically con- 
ferred upon the corporation by this Act; 

(8) Shall have the power in the name 
of the United States of America to exer- 
cise the right of eminent domain for all 
puiTOJ^es of this Act, and in the acquisi- 
tion of real estate, by condemnation pro- 
ceedings or otherwise, the title of such 
real estate shall be taken in the name of 
the United States of America, and there- 
upon all such real e*state shall be en- 
trusted to the corporation a*s the agent 
of the United States to accomplish the 
purposes of this Act; and 

(9) Shall have the power to provide 
for the construction, maintenance, and 
operation of dams, reservoirs, diversion 
canals, canals, and incidental works. 

Books and Accounts of the Corporations 

Sec* 6. (a) Each such corporation shall 
maintain its principal oflice in the area 
in respect of which it has power to func- 
tion under this Act, and it shall be held 
to be an inhabitant and resident, within 
the meaning of the laws of the United 
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States relating to the venue of civil suits, 
of the judicial district wherein is located 
its principal ofiQce. 

(b) Each such corporation shall at all 
times Tuaintam complete and accurate 
books of accounts, 

(c) The board of each such corpora- 
tion shall file with the President and 
with Congress, in January each year, a 
financial statement and a complete re- 
port as to the business of the corporation 
covering the preceding governmental fis- 
cal year* This report shall include an 
itemized statement of the total number 
of employees and their names, salaries, 
and duties of those receiving compensa- 
tion at the rate of more than $1,600 per 
year. 

(d) The Comptroller General of the 
United States &hall audit the transactioni 
of each such corporation at such times as 
he shall determine, but not less frequently 
thati once each governmental fiscal year, 
with porsonnel of his selection. In such 
connection he and his rep re sen tat Ives ehall 
have free access to all papers, books, rec- 
ords, files, accounts, plants, warehouses, 
offices, and all other things, property, and 
places belonging to or under the control of 
or used or employed by the corporation, and 
shall be afforded full facilities for counting 
all cash and verifying all transactions with 
and balances in depositories. He shall 
make report of each such audit in quad- 
ruplicate, one copy for the President of 
the United States, one for the chairman 
of the board of the corporation, one for 
public inspection at the principal office of 
the corporation, and the other to be retained 
by him for the uses of Congress. The ex- 
penses of such audit of any such corporation 
may be paid from money advanced therefor 
by the corporation or from any appropria- 
tion or appropriations for the General Ac- 
counting Office, and appropriations so used 
shall be reimbursed promptly by the cor- 
poration as billed by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, All such audit expenses shall be 
charged to operating expenses of the cor- 
poration, The Comptroller General shall 
make a special report to the President of 
the United Statea and to the Congress of 
any transaction or condition found by him 
in conflict with the powers and duties en- 
trusted to the corporation by law. 

Functions of the Boards 

Sec. 6, (a) The board of each such cor- 
poration is hereby authorized and directed 
in the area in which it is authorized to 
function under this Act — 

<1) To construct, through the Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army, and to 
maintain and operate dams, reservoirs, ca- 
nals, and incidental works to carry out the 
purpose of this Act; 

(2) To construct through the Corps of 
Enginecre, United Statea Army, works and 
improvementa for regulation of the flow 
of the waters of rivers and tributaries and 
the improvement of navigation in such 
rivera; 

(3) To study the question of reforesta- 
tion and the proper use of marginal lands 
in such area, and to acquire, by giffc» pur- 
chase, or condemnation, marginal lands for 
reforestation and prcservatiori of wildlife 
and natural resources, such lands to be set 
aside as timber and game reserves or 
utilized for public parks and recreational 
areas; and 

(4) To avail itself of the services and 
facilities and to utilize the services of the 
personnel of any governmental establish- 
ment or instrumentality, upon the request 


of the board and with the approval of the 
President. 

(b) Should any Authority creatod by thU 
Art, upon investigation, deem it advisable 
to recommend the development of electrical 
power in connection with any project under 
its Jurisdiction, it may submit such rec- 
ommendation to the Congress for approval, 

Surveys and Plans 

Sec. 7 (a) it shall be the duty of the 
board of each such corporation, by the 
methods and means provided for in this 
Act, to bring about in the basins of rivers 
in the area in which the corporation has 
power to function under this Act {!) the 
maximum flood control; (2) the maximum 
benefit to navigation; (3) the proper use 
of marginal lands; (4) the proper method 
of reforestation of lands in such basins, 
suitable for reforestation ; (&) the conserva- 
tion of soil; and (G) the economic and social 
well-being of the people living in such 
basins. 

(b) The President is hereby authorized 
to utilize the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, to make such surveys and 
general plans for such areas as may be use- 
ful to Congress, to the boards of such 
corporations, and to the several states in 
guiding and controlling the extent, se- 
quence, and nature of the development that 
may be equitably and commercially ad- 
vanced through the expenditure of public 
funda, and through the guidance and con- 
trol of public authority, all for the general 
purpose of fostering an orderly and proper 
physical, social, and economic development 
of such areas, The Fresident and the 
boards of such corporations are further 
authorized, in making such plans and tsur- 
veys, to co-operate wdth the states affected 
thereby, with subdivisions or agencies of 
such Htates, or w*ith co-operative or other 
organizations, and to make such studies, 
experiments or demonstrations as may be 
necessary or suitable to that end. He or 
such boards shall recommend to Congress 
from time to time, as the work provided 
for in this Act proceeds, such legislation 
as may be deemed proper to carry out the 
general purposes of this Act. 

Condemnation Proceedings 

Sec. 8. (a) The board of any such cor- 
poration may cause proceedings to be in- 
stituted for the acquisition within the area 
in which it has power to function, by con- 
demnation of any lands, eaflements, or 
rights-of-way which, in the opinion of the 
board, are necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act. Proceedings shall he 
instituted In the United States district 
court for the district in which the land, 
easement, right-of-way, or other interest, 
or any part thereof, is located, and such 
court shall have full jurisdiction to divest 
the complete title to the property sought 
to be acquired out of all persons or claim- 
ants and to vest the same in the United 
States in fee simple, and to enter a decree 
quieting the title thereto in the United 
States of America. 

{b) Upon the filing of a petition for con- 
demnation and for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the value of the property to be acquired, 
and assessing the compensation to be paid, 
the court shall appoint three commissioners 
who shall be disinterested persona and who 
shall take and subscribe an oath that they 
do not own any lands, or interest or ease- 
ment 111 any Lands, which it may be desirable 
for the United Statea to acquire In the fur- 
therance of said project, and such commis- 
sioners shall not be selected from the lo- 
cality wherein the land sought to be con- 
demned lies. Such commissioners shall re- 


ceive a per diem of not to exceed $16 for 
their services, together with an additional 
amount of $o per day for subsistence for 
time actually spent in performing their du- 
ties as commlssEoners. 

(c) It shall be the duty of such commis- 
sioners to examine into the value of the 
lands sought to be condemned, to conduct 
hearings and receive evidence, and generally 
to take such appropriate steps as may be 
proper for the determination of the value 
of the lands sought to be eondemnod; and 
for such purpose the commUsionerB are 
authorized to administer oaths and aubpena 
'witnesses, which witnesses shall receive the 
same fees as are provided for witnesses in 
the federal courts. The commissionerB shall 
thereupon file a report setting forth their 
conclusions as to the value of the property 
sought to be condemned, making a separate 
award and valuation in the premises with 
respect to each separate parcel involved. 
Upon the filing of such awmrd in court the 
clerk of said court shall give notice of the 
filing of such awrard to the parties to said 
proceeding in manner and form as directed 
by the judge of said court. 

(di Either or both parties may file ex- 
ceptions to the award of said commissioners 
within 20 days from the date of the filing 
of said award in court. Exceptions filed 
to such a'ward shall be heard before three 
federal district judges unless the parties, 
in writing, in person, or by their attorneys, 
stipulate that the exceptions may be heard 
before a lesser number of judges. On such 
hearing such judges shall pass do novo 
upon the proceedings had before the com- 
missioners, may view the property, and may 
take additional evidence. Upon such hoar- 
Ingfl such judges shall file their owm award, 
fixing therein the value of the property 
sought to be condemned, regardless of the 
award previously made by the commission- 
ers. 

(e) At any time within 30 days from 
the filing of the decision of the district 
judges upon the hearing on exceptions to 
the aw'ard made by the commissioners, either 
party may appeal from such decision of the 
judges to the circuit court of appeals, and 
the circuit court of appeals shall upon the 
hearing of such appeal dispose of the same 
upon the record, without regard to the 
awards or findings theretofore made by the 
commissioners or the district judges, and 
such circuit court of appeals shall there- 
upon fix the value of the property sought 
to be condemtied. 

(f) Upon acceptance of an award by the 
owner of any property herein provided to 
be appropriated, and the payment of the 
money aw^arded or upon the failure of either 
party to file exceptions to the award of 
the commissioners within the time speci- 
fied, or upon the award of the commission era 
and the payment of the money by the 
United States pursuant thereto, or the pay- 
ment of the money awarded Into the reg- 
istry of the court by the corparation in- 
vol’ved, the title to such property and the 
right to the possession thereof shall pass 
to the United States, and the United States 
shall be entitled to a writ In the same pro- 
ceeding to dispossess the former owner of 
such property, and all lessees, agents, and 
attorneys of such former owner, and to put 
the United States, by its corporate creature 
and agent, the corporation, into possession 
of such property. 

(g) In the case of any property owned 
in whole or in part by minors, insane per- 
sons, incompetent persona, or estates of 
deceased persona, the legal representatives 
of such minors, insane persons, incompe- 
tent persons, or estates shall have power, 
by and ivith the consent and approval of the 
trial judge in whose court said matter is 
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for determination, to consent to or reject 
the awards of the commissioners herein 
provided for, and in the event that there 
by no legal representatives, or that the legal 
representatives of such minors, insane per- 
sons, or incompetent persons shall fail or 
decline to act, then such trial judge may, 
upon motion, appoint a guardian ad litem 
to act for such minors, insane persons, or 
incompetent persons, and such guardian ad 
litem shall act to the full extent and to 
the same purpose and elfect as his ward 
could act, if competent, and such guardian 
ad litem shall be deemed to have full power 
and authority to respond, to conduct, or to 
maintain any proceeding herein provided 
for affecting his said ward. 

Penal Provisions 

Sec. 9. (a) All general penal statutes re- 
lating to the larceny, embezzlement, con* 
version, or to the improper handling, re* 
tcntion, use, or disposal of public moneys 
or property of the United States shall apply 
to the moneys and property of the corpora- 
tions and to moneys and properties of the 
United States entrusted to the corporations 
created by this Act, 

(b) Any person who, w*ith intent to de- 
fraud any such corporation or to deceive 
any director, officer, or employee of any 
such corporation or any officer or employee 
of the United States (1) makes any false 
entry in any book of the corporation or 
(2) makes any false report or statement 
for the corporation shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be fined not more than ? 10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or 
both. 

(c) Any person who shall receive any 
compensation, rebate, or reward, or shall 
enter into any conspiracy, collusion, or 
agreement, express or implied, with intent 
to defraud any such corporation or wrong- 
fully and unlawfully to defeat its purposes, 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not 
more than $5,000 or imprisuned not more 
than five years, or both, 

E^rovisions of Emplaymeut 

Sec, 10, (a) The board of each such cor* 
poration shall, without regard to the pro- 
visions of civil-service laws applicable to 
officers and employees of the United States, 
appoint such managers, assistant managers, 
officers, employees, attorneys, and agents as 
are necessary for the transaction of its 
business* fix their compensation subject to 
the Classification Act of 1923, as amended* 
define their duties, require bonds of such 
of them as the board may designate, and 
fix the penaUies in such bonds. Any ap- 
pointee of any such board may be removed 
in the discretion of the board. 

(b) All contracts to which any such cor- 
poration is a party and which require the 
employment of laborers and mechanics in 
the construction, alteration, maintenance, 
or repair of buildings* dams, canals, or other 
projects shall contain a provision that not 
less than the prevailing rate of wages for 
work of a similar nature prevailing in the 
vicinity shall be paid to such laborers and 
mechanics. In the event any dispute arises 
as to what are the prevailing rates of 
wages, the question shall be referred to 
the Secretary of Labor for determination* 
and his decision shall be final. In the de- 
termination of such prevailing rate or rates* 
due regard shall be given to those rates 
which have been secured through collective 
agreement fay representatives of employers 
and employees. Where such work as is de- 
scribed herein is done by any such corpora- 
tion, the prevailing rate of wages shall be 
paid in the same manner as though such 
work had been let by contract. 


(c) In so far as applicable, the benefits of 
the Act entitled “An Act to provide com- 
pensation for employees of the United 
States suffering injuries while in the per- 
formance of their duties, and for other 
purposes*” approved September 7, 1916, as 
amended, shall extend to persons giving em- 
ployment under the provisions oif this Act, 

(d) In the appointment of officials and 
the selection of employees for any such cor- 
poration and* in the promotion of any such 
employees or officials, no political test or 
qualification shall be permitted or given 
consideration* but all such appointments 
and promotions shall be given and made on 
the basis of merit and efficiency. Any 
member of the board of any such corpo- 
ration who is found by the President of the 
United States to be guilty of a violation 
of this snb-section shall be removed from 
office by the President of the United States, 
and any appointee of the board of any such 
corporation who is found by the board to 
be guilty of a violation of this sub-section 
shall be removed from office fay the board. 

Miscellaneous 

Sec. 11, There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, not to exceed 
$500,900,000 in the aggregate* as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this Act. 

Sec. 12. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal any provision of this Act is hereby ex- 
pressly declared and reserved* but no such 
alteration, amendment, or repeal shall op- 
erate to impair the obligation of any con- 
tract made by any such board or any such 
corporation under power conferred by this 
Act. 

Separability Clau^^e 

Sec. 13. If any provision of this Act, or 
the application thereof to any person or 
circumstance, is held invalid, the remainder 
of the Act* and the application of such 
provision to other persons or circumstances, 
shall not be aflected thereby. 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION STYMIED BY 
COURT 

{Continued from page 97) 
of Congress passed a bill by a vote of 99 
to 53 in almost identical terms with the 
pending bill, but the Senate rejected it. 
While Attorney General of the United 
States, Justice McReynolds, now a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court, and later Chief 
Justice Taft, each recommended this 
identical kind of legislation to retire all 
federal judges at 70, except the Supreme 
Court. If it is a good thing for the lower 
courts, why isn't it good for the Supreme 
Court? Why except the Supreme Court? 
This strange discrimination continues in 
the discussion today. No one seems to 
object to the application of this proposed 
legislation to all federal judges except 
the Supreme Court. 

Several times Congress has used its 
power to increase or decrease the sise of 
the Supreme Court to meet the problems 
of the day. Lincoln, much concerned 
about the constitutionality of the acts of 
his administration* had the court in- 
creased from nine to 10, to enable him 
to put a powerful friend on the court. 
Thus the size of the court was largest 
under Lincoln, But Congress, fearing 
that Andrew Johnson might get a chance 
to fill a vacancy on that aging court, re- 
duced the size of the court from 10 to 
seven by providing that no vacancy 


should be filled until the court reached 
seven. Then, just as soon as Grant was 
in office, Congress promptly increased the 
court, which in the meantime had been 
diminished to eight, back to nine, and 
with the retirement of Judge Grier for 
infirmity. Grant had two places to fill on 
the court, and he filled them with judges 
know'n to favor the legal tender acts. 

The constitutionality of those acts was 
Idle burning issue of that day. The very 
day he appointed these two judges, the 
Supreme Court, by a vote of five to three, 
held the legal tender acts unconstitu- 
tional. But with these two new judges 
on the court, the cases w'ere all reargued 
and opened up, and the opinion holding 
the legal tender acts unconstitutional* 
rendered a few months before, was re- 
versed, and the two new judges appointed 
by Grant did it. Does anybody today 
condemn Grant for appointing to the 
court two judges who were knowTi by 
him to favor the legal tender acts, and 
thereby enabling the court to sustain the 
poUcy of the administration by reversing 
itself? 

Size of Court Changed Six Times 

The Supreme Court has had its size 
changed six times in its history* and it was 
charged that each change ’was dictated by 
politics. That is to say, ceitaiu optional 
policies were being affected by the court as 
then constituted, and its size ’was enlarged 
or contracted in an effort to make the Su- 
preme Courtis opinions conform more nearly 
to the policies of the admiTiistratioTi in 
power. In the light of our history it can- 
not be contended that the proposed legis- 
lation is unprecedented. It has ample au- 
thority in our history. Indeed* Congress 
has used its power to regulate the court's 
procedure and jurisdiction to guarantee that 
its decisions did not upset the policy of the 
government, Adams had the size of the 
court reduced so his successor* Jefferson* 
might not have a chance to appoint a mem- 
ber of the court. Jefferson had the Supreme 
Court's term abolished for two years that it 
might not interfere. 

The Congress increased the size of the 
court to accommodate Lincoln, but reduced 
the size of the court to thwart Johnson and 
promptly increased it to accommodate 
Grant. But it is said that these were not 
large changes — let me remind you that in 
the days gone by they changed the size of 
the court enough to meet their problem. If 
it W'as all right to change the size of the 
court by tw-o to help Grant, and by three to 
thwart Johnson* what's vrro ng with chang- 
ing it six if necessary to help Roosevelt 
meet his problems? 

Congress took away the right to appeal 
to the Supreme Court in order that its Re- 
construction Acts after the Civil War might 
not have to meet the test of constitution- 
ality. In recommending a change in the 
sire of the court* the President has ample 
authority in our nation's history, not only 
in his own party, but more notably in the 
Republican party. 

The proposal to retire judges at 70* is 
in keeping wuth the policy of the govern- 
ment and private industry. In the Army 
and Navy* where the officers are trained at 
government expense* we force them to re- 
tire at 64. In civil service we force them to 
retire at 70. Many states require their 
judges to retire at 70, In private industry 
many great corporations, like the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad* force their executives to 
retire at 70. Indeed* the Supreme Court 
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of the United States is the only group I 
know of that passes upon their own ade- 
quacy to serve. Chief Justice Hughes once 
wrote a book about the Supreme Court and 

in this book he said; “I agree that the 

importance in the Supreme Court of avoid- 
ing the risk of having judges who are 

unable properly to do their work ami yet 
insist on remaining on the bench is too 
great to permit chances to be taken, and any 
age selected must be somew‘hat arbitrary, 
as the time of the failing iti mental power 
dilTers wudely. The exigency to be thought 
of is not illness, but decrepitude,” 

Someone has suggested that if the judges 
arc to be retired at 70, why not Congress- 
men? The answer to that is simple. His 
fitness to sit is submitted to the people 
every tw’o or six years al an election, but 
the judges never have to submit to elec- 
tion* They alone pass on their own fitness* 
I believe in elderly men in government, but 
not a government by elderly men only. 

Out on the farm in Indian a the other 
night, by the lamp light, an humble con- 
Htituent of mine took his scratch pad and 
pencil and wxote me "wbat he thought about 
this proposition. It seemed to me to express 
go dispassionately and fairly the voice of 
the kind of people he represented and whose 
voices are too often unheard, that ! am 
going to read it to you* He said: “U might 
be advisable to have some men on the court 
who are old and rich in wisdom and expe- 
rience to give it balance and restraint, but 
it is certainly not in the public interest to 
have such a large majority so old they 
do not seem to be able to adjust themselves 
to the needs of the present time and are* 
therefore, able to block any progress made 
to meet those needs* We cannot rcnicdy 
conditions by ignoring them.” 

Charge of Dictatorship Gromicllens 

It is suggested that the bill encourages 
dictatorship. Let us see. If the bill were 
passed, the President could nominate* but 
the Senate ha*^ lo confirm* That is check 
N"o, 1 on dictatorship* And the President 
and Senate have to answer to the people; 
that ts check No* 2* After a judge is ap- 
pointed* he is there for life or good be- 
Imvior: that is check No* S* Check No. 4 
is the honor and integrity of President 
Roosevelt* in whom you and I have confi- 
dence* 

After he is appointed, the judge is as 
Independent then as any other judge. Let 
me tell you when dictatorships fiourlsh — 
communistic or faseistlc — that is when the 
mass of the people conclude that their gov- 
ernment is impotent to protect them from 
the oppressions of the more powerful. 

We are trying now to prevent government 
failure in whose wake always comes the 
dictator. The common people won the last 
election and we are only trying to preserve 
the fruits of that victory. 

It is said that this is an attempt to pack 
the court. How do we find the court today? 
It is packed now by appointees of admin- 
istrations gone and repudiated. Do you 
think these administrations were more en- 
titled to pack the court than President 
RoosieveU? Do you think that narding, 
Cgolidge or Hoover were qualified to pick 
judges for the Supreme Court but Roose- 
velt is not? I think the court is already 
packed* and this bill would unpack it. As 
1 view it, in addition to aiding the court 
in its work* a matter too often lost sight 
of in the passionate discussion of this bill, 
the principal effect this bill would have 
would be to bring new energy and thought 
to the Supreme Court. I cannot believe 
this undesirable* In answer to this argu- 
ment about packing the court, I take the 
liberty of quoting from Mr. Raymond Clap- 


per* one of the most brilliant columnists 
of the day: **Iri four years RooBevelt has 
had no opportunily to appoint a single mem- 
ber of the conrl. . * , He is trying to speed 
up the appointnieiiis which in all probability 
he otherwise would have the opportunity to 
make before his second term Is over, and 
thus eventually reverse the balance of the 
court* Hut then it would be too late for him 
to deal with matters that need attention 
now'. It happens that Congress has clear 
conslitutional authority to do this* The 
question is on© of ethics. Roosevelt pro- 
poses to take advantage of the technical 
power of Congress in the same way that 
the court ond opponents of his program 
have taken advanUige of their technical 
opportunities under judicial procedure. 
That is not idealism. It is meeting prac- 
tical opposition ill a practical W'ay, as every- 
one has to do at Limes in this world, or 
iveakly resign himself to futility. Squeam- 
ish pedants will say Roosevelt should sit 
with folded hands. I* metical persons prefer 
restilts to vain theorizing about hypothetical 
perfection.” 

Demand for Amendment Insincere 

It has been suggested that a constitutional 
amendment is the proper way. Of course, 
this suggestion comes loudest from those 
who would not support such an amendment. 
But why an amendment* since this method 
is clearly within the Constitution and what- 
ever the Constitution provides is certainly 
American? Why seek more powder if we 
already have the power to meet a situation? 
The way of amendment, Hk© that of the 
transgressor, is hartL Witness the Child 
Labor amendment; for 111 years it has been 
wandering in the wilderness, and still lacks 
nine states of being an authorized amend- 
ment. But do you realize that that Child 
Labor amendment would not have been re- 
quired if one judge had stepped over on 
the side of the Act of Congress with the 
other four judges who thought the Act 
was constitutional? 

There is nothing in the pending bill that 
would keep us from amending the Consti- 
tution after the bill passes. Let us have 
an amendment* but we must have action 
now. We don't believe we should be re- 
quired to wait 15 or 20 years on a prospect 
of action. In order to befuddle the issue 
the same people who in the recent election 
cried “Dictator,” “Stand by the court,” 
“Bcw'are of cornmuniBni," now make the 
same hue and cry. They would have the 
people believe that this is an attempt of 
the President to soiae additional power. 
The truth of the matter ia that the Presi- 
dent has only joined hands with Congress 
in its fight to prevent the Supreme Court, 
under the guise of interpreting the Con- 
stitution, from dictating the legislative pol- 
icy of the government. If you think the 
Supreme Court hasn't done so* you read 
the dissenting opinions of the justices of 
the Supreme Court for the last 60 years* 
£ urge you to recall your history. 

Three times in the history of this coun- 
try, excluding the recent history seen with- 
out the perspective of time* the Supreme 
Court has collided with the avowed policy 
of Congress, and three times the verdict 
of history has been against the court. I 
refer to the Dred Scott decision — reversed 
by a bloody Civil War; the Legal Tender 
decision — ^reverged wnthin a year by the 
court itself, after its complexion had been 
changed; and the Income Tax case, reversed 
by on amendment after years of effort. 

The greatest Presidents in this nation's 
history, developed in the stress of great 
emergencies, have been at grips with the 
power of the court, as they sought to serve 
the masses of the common people and found 


their purpose thwarted by the opinions of 
the court* Jefferson , Jackson* Lincoln and 
Theodore Roosevelt were confronted wTtb 
the issue, and never faltered. President 
Roosevelt today meets with constitutional 
power the same challenge, in a courageous 
effort, not to destroy your government, but 
to make it work for the masses of the 
people. 

Who among you believe that the Presi- 
dent of the United States who stood by you 
in the darkest hours that ever dawned in 
peace lime in America and saved you and 
this country from God knows what suffering 
and distress* is now your enemy, a traitor 
to you, hifl countrymen* and scheming and 
plotting to get power into hi& hands to 
injure you? 

This is no effort on the part of the Presi- 
dent to steal power unto himself. In leas 
than four short years such power ns you 
so enthuBiastically gave him by your vote 
of coiilulcnce last November will b© returned 
to you. T have faith in him to believe that 
when that time shall come you will find 
him the guardian of the best inteveats of 
our beloved country. 


AX KYEWITNESS ACCOUNT 

(Continued from page 105) 

quiet * , , the farmhouses slept peacefully 
betieath their coatings of ice , , . disaster 
was impossible to imagine* Then . , . 
suddenly , , , a charge of dynamite 
cracked in our ears * , , rocked the car 
. * * and we knew that somewhere not 
too far distant were the levees. In all 
my life to come, Pll think of Charleston 
as I saw it first , , , men , , , mud- 
stained , . * rubber-booted , • , utterly 
weary , . . lining the streets * * * the 
debris of forgotten food on paper plates 
. . , the confusion . . . the long lines 
waiting to be fed . , , and the trucks * , . 
loaded with men going out to a night- 
mare of mud and cold * , * the levees* 

Inside the court house , * * more men 

* , . exhausted after 12 hours in the 
icy waters , , . falling where they stood 
. , * asleep sitting up on the w^ood and 
tile floors . * 4 against the radiators ab- 
sorbing heat . * * wanting sleep and 
warmth while it lasted * * * 'while they 
lasted. We used a flashlight that night 
and every other night so that we w'ouldnT 
step on their closely packed bodies* Here* 
too, the o<lor of stale food ... of dirt 
. 4 * of unwashed bodies. 

It was only a begin ning . . . so much to 
do and see everywhere. Outside the rest 
of the world read and listened * . * the ffood 
was a topic of conversation * . * here it 
was existence * * * the only life possible. 
Outside of the to'wn^ in the Lincoln School 
twenty-five hundred refugees w^erc sheltered 

* , , sleeping behind desks * . . in aisles and 
cloakrooms and outside In tents. In ivhat 
was once the amusement hail of the school 
, , . complete with stage and backdrop lay 
four hundred people . * . whole fanillios hud- 
dled together on straw ticking. , . , Here 
ami there a baby cried fretfully * * . on a 
bench along the wall a man awkwardly 
held a baby of a year. . , * That baby 
wanted its mother who was dying of ex- 
posure in one of the improvised hospital 
rooms in the school* Being a woman and 
a mother it is not surprising that in that 
whole terrible picture it was the children 
who seemed the real victims of the Hood, 
Bewildered and white-faced , . , beyond 
outcry now . . . accepting. These are the 
real fiood victims . . . torn from their homes 
without reason or knowledge * * , left to 
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bear the stigma of an angry river , , , 
facing a future of , , » what? Out in 
the world crinp checks were sent to ease 
. . , a gesture from security. But would 
any check ever heal the loneliness and 
heartbreak of this baby . . . lying quietly 
upon the straw . . . wanting a mother whom 
she will never sec again ? 1 saw that baby 

and I wonder. Then the flood babies . . . 
played heavily by the press. Poor mites 
. . . ushered abruptly into a W'orld of con- 
fusion and suffering , . , just one more 
burden for tired mothers. 

Out on the levee ... a seething turmoil 
of men and mud^ the rescue crews are at 
work the cluck around. Here . . . only 
one of the rescue pointSi are brought the 
men and women trapped by the flood and 
sighted by rescuers ... in planes . . . who 
relay the short wave radio mesa age a to the 
tents below . . . to state troopers in their 
bright blue. 

We are just in time to hear a murmur 
through the crowd and to sec in the dis- 
tance a crude craft ... a aoi't of house- 
boat . . . tugged in by one of the dozens 
of outboard mo Lora on similar missions. 
Before the houseboat lands, we know that 
10 people are upon it . . . that they have 
been marooned and trapped by ice floes . , . 
that for four days they have been without 
food or fuel. Well* here they are ... a 
woman not old in years . . . ageless in ex- 
perience ... ill her arms a small still 
child . . . at her heels two others. The 
woman ts protected only by a thin summer 
wrap . . . and what was once a hat. The 
children have coats fashioned of wet and 
ragged quilts. There are 10 in this family 
and the Iasi to <tescenrJ is carried awk- 
wardly by two of the levee men ... an old, 
old woman* 80, they said . . . dying now of 
exposure. .\s she passes we hear her 
sob . . . dry* rchelUoui sobs of age. We 
heard her then . . . and it will be a Long 
time before those sobs have ceased to 
echo in our protesting ears. Too old 
for this ... a blow too much for any 
lifetime. 

At Rod Cross headquarters in the court 
house, from which we broadcast * * . a 
never-ending line . . . a very flotsam of hu- 
manity in every co.^tume and state of deso- 
lation . . . waiting for partial comfort. 
Each one brought a story in themaelvea . . . 
and after the names had been given * . * the 
number in the family . . . they were asked 
what they had lost . . . everything . . . 
everything ... it was all the same ... an 
endless repetitton of ix heartbreaking word. 

Well . . , these wei*o only instances . . , 
not important in themselves , . . but while 
those at home> warm before radios . . . 
heard amazing statistics . , . thousands of 
homeless , . . thousands hungry and cold 
, . . hundreds dying . . . they were only 
prone to forget the tragedy of the indi- 
vidual cases that added to the appalling 
w'hole. . . . Forget the simple misery in 
an impressive array of figures? ... I 
never can I 


IMIKS (ONSTnt TlON (iOVHKN 
SUPREME rollin’ 

t Continued from page 

famous Star Chamber Court again at- 
tempted to override the will of Parlia- 
ment. This time again it was over the 
question of money. In 1628 King Charles I 
said; “This is addressed to you, the judges, 
because the interpretation of the laws be- 
longs to you alone, under me; for neither 
the Lords nor the Commons, nor both to- 
gether (whatever new doctrines may be 
attempted to be set up) have any right 
whatever to pass or to interpret laws 


without my assent,” In 1630 the judges 
of the Star Chamber ruled that the action 
of the King was legal in levying ship 
money in opposition to the decisions of 
Parliament. 

Judges and King Co-opt* rate 

Ten of the 12 judges in the court ruled 
as follows: “Acts of Parliament cannot 
hinder a King from commanding the sub- 
jects, their pensions and goods, and I say 
their money, too. No acts of Parliament 
can make any difTerence.” The outcome 
of this controt^ersy, coupled as it was with 
other contributory causes, was another 
civil war and revolution. 

In this case the judges kept their heads 
(in more than one sense) but the King 
lost his. 

The next instance of the courts and the 
King (Jaixxes II) attempting to override 
Parliament was about 60 years later and 
again the action of the court w'as a eon* 
tributing cause of a civil ^var and 
revolution. 

The court ruled as folloxivs: “The Kings 
of England are sovereign princes; the 
laws of England are the King’s laws; 
therefore, it is an inseparable prerogative 
in the King of England to dispense with 
penal laivs in particular cases, and for 
particular reasons, of which reasons and 
necessities he is the sole judge; and this 
is not a trust vested in the King, but the 
ancient remains of sovereign power of 
the Kings of England, which never yet 
was taken from then nor ever can be.'' 

This arrogant defiance of Parliament 
in the King’s behalf was a contributory 
cause of another civil war and revolution 
known as the “glorious revolution.” 

Court Learns Lesson 

In this instance the King retained his 
head but lost his throne. From that time 
to this day England has been ruled by a 
constitutional monarchy and never since 
then for nearly 250 years has any court 
even attempted to void an act of 
Parliament. 

To show how the attitude of the Eng- 
lish courts and Kings has changed since 
the time of James II, let us quote from a 
famous case in 1871 w^here Mr. Justice 
Willes said: 

“We sit here as servants of the 
Queen and the legislature. Are we to 
act as regents over what is done by 
Parliament with the constmt of the 
Queen, Lords and Commons? I deny 
that any such authority exists. If an 
act of Parliament has been obtained 
improperly, it is for the legislature to 
correct it by repealing it; but so long 
as it exists as law% the courts are 
bound to obey it. The proceedings here 
are judicial, not autocratic. Which 
they would be if we could make laws 
instead of administering them.” 

Since the reign of James II the Kings of 
England and then governors and judges have 
confined their activities in the oveiTidIng of 
legislative acts to those of the American 
colonies. liimdredB of such acts, up to the 
American revolution* were so invaliiiated nod 
such action was again a contributory cause to 
civil war and revolution. 


In the Declaration of Independence our 
forefathers expressed their opinion of these 
acts of interference by King George and hia 
governors and judges in the following words: 

“He has made judges dependent on hia will 
alone for the terma of their offlees* and the 
amount and payment of their salaries. He has 
refused assent to laws the most necessary for 
the public good. He has combined with others 
♦ • • for abolishing our most valuable 

laws and altering fundamentally the powers 
of our government.” 

In this instance the King did not lose his 
throne but he lost an empire; one of the 
greatest in the world. 

After the Revolutionary W:ir was over the 
Constitutional Convention was held in 1787 
when our Constitution was drafted. As many 
of the men constituting that convention were 
educated men, well-informed ns to the prin- 
cipal events in Englii^h history and the basic 
principles of English jurisprudence, it is to be 
expected that they were entirely familiar with 
the preceding events, 

Franklin Opposes Court 

Under the cireumstnncea it ia perfectly 
clear why they defeated the proposition to 
give the Supremo Court the power to void acts 
of Congress that they deemed in contraven- 
tion to the Constitution. 

Benjamin Franklin expressed the majority 
opinion, “The idea ia unthinkable.” That was 
not the only “unthinkable" idea that was ad- 
vanced at the Constitutional Convention and 
defeated. 

There were some who in spite of the colo- 
nists experience with King George III wanted 
n king. As a substitute others were in favor 
of a life time term for the President. The idea 
was put forward that only the rich and wcll- 
hom were fit to govern. No man worth less 
than $100,000 should be eligible for the presi- 
dency. For judges the amount proposed was 
$50,000 and for Senators and Representatives 
in proportion. Benjamin Franklin objected on 
the ground that “some of the gTcateat rogues 
I am acquainted with are the richest rogues." 

As some of the colonics had a property 
qualifleation attached to the franchise this 
idea also came up. 

An amusing argument that old Ben Frank- 
lin had with a gentleman has come down to us, 
Franklin is quoted; “As I understand the 
idea, if a man has a trained donkey that is 
worth $100 he would be entitled to vote. But 
if the donkey wore to die before the election 
the man would lose bis vote. What 1 would 
like to know is, in wlxom docs the right to vote 
reside, in the man or iit the donkey? You 
acknowledge that it i.s in the man? Well 
thenj what is the use of the donkey?" 

As that question and others wore never 
satisfactorily answered the property quali- 
fication to the franchise was left out of our 
Constitution. 

The idea that the ruling classes in this 
country have sought for years to impress on 
the minds of the people is that our forefath- 
ers in framing the Constitution deliberately 
intended to give US a Supreme Court of law- 
yers empowered to override any Act of Con- 
gress even though it had been approved and 
signed by Presidents like Washington* Adams, 
Jefferson* Madison and Monroe. 

Does C'onstitiition Govern Court? 

.\nd not only were their decisions to be 
irreviewable by anyone but themselves* but 
they were to be binding on everyone but 
IheniKelves. And while the President and 
Congress in the performance of their duties 
were to conform to the plain words of the 
Constitution this court of lawyers was to be 
guided by its own conception of what the 
Constitution stood for and “only restrained 
by its own sense of self*reatraint.'' And it 
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also remembered that whereas the 
P resident and Congress were elected by the 
people for a limited term^ these justices were 
appointed by the party in power, and for all 
practical purposes for life, no matter how 
unfit they might subsequently prove them- 
selves to be* 

And further be it remembered thnt while 
the Acts passed by Congress and approved 
and signed by these eminent Presidenta wore 
binding on themselves as well as the people, 
the decisions of these judges are to be con- 
sidered as binding on everybody but 
themselves* 

Merely to state these assumptions is to 
laugh them out of court. 

When our present-day reactionaries wish 
us to understand that our lev el •^headed fore* 
fathers intended to place such a monstrosity 
of statecraft before the 13 original states for 
ratification, they not only put too great a 
strain on our credulity and insult our Intel- 
ligence but also traduce the memory of the 
framers of our Conatitution, 

To show how “unthinkable” this idea is, It 
is only necessary to get a clear idea of the 
character of the men comprising the judiciary 
of that day and also an idea as to what really 
occurred at the convention* 

Marshall Hated JefTersoti 

We will begin with John Marshal! who 
gained fame by his so-called decision by which 
he usurped the present prerogative of the Su- 
preme Court to void Acts of Congress* As 
one of the first Chief Justices he has been 
pictured by the conservative historians as the 
acme of judicial ability and integrity* Our 
latest historian of the Jeffersonian era, Mr* 
Claude G* Bowers, in his “Jefferson In Power/^ 
draws quite a different picture* “No man in 
America hated Jefferson and his democracy 
more bitterly* In cases having no political 
significance, Marshall was the fairest and 
wisest of jurists, but In cases of a poliUeal 
nature the poliydan on the bench — and he 
was a constant and consummate politician — 
was glaringly revealed*” 

Marshall presided at the trial of Aaron 
Burr who was tried for treason. Burr tried 
to separate the Mississippi Valley from the 
Union and looked for help first from England 
and then from Spain* MarshalPs hatred of 
Jefferson who was then President prompted 
him to do all he could to save Burr's nock* 
He made a rule defining treason that was di- 
rectly contrary to one he had made a few 
weeks previously in another case. This shut 
out evidence the government stood ready to 
present* 

This ruling made it impoasible to convict 
the man who planned and initiated this 
treasonable undertaking as long ae he had 
been clever enough to get a dupe to commit 
the overt act* 

Marshall also attended a dinner in honor of 
Burr after the indictment and before the 
trial. 

While on the bench he showed bis haired 
of Jefferson so plainly that he had to make 
ejcpianations and apologies. Marshall also 
brought discredit on himself and the federal 
judiciary when he stayed up till midnight 
helping to pack that judiciary with political 
‘iame ducks” when the Federalists were 
swept out of power by the Jeffersonians. 

But the worst is yet to come* In 1804, 
about a year after Marshall had made his so- 
called decision usurping the power to void 
Acts of Congress, Justice Chase was involved 
in impeachment proceedings in the House* He 
was a bad egg even according to the easy 
standards of those days* In the Continental 
Congress he was caught trying to use infor- 
mation to corner wheat* He bullied and in- 
sulted lawyers and witnesses. As Mr, Bowers 
says* “He acted on the theory that a political 


opponent had no rights that a federal judge 
was bound to rcj^pcct,” 

AlcKander Hamilton described him thusi 
“It is your lot to have the peculiar privilege 
of being universally despised * * *. Were I 
inclined to make a satire of the species I 
would attempt a faithful description of your 
heart/' W'hen he went out of his way to 
make a vioIeiiL attack on the JefTcrsonlan ad- 
minL«<tration in a charge to a Baltimore grand 
jury, the House voted arltclea of impeachment 
against him* Knowing that hi* own skirts 
were none too clean and sensing the rising 
storm, Marshall proceeded to cast an anchor 
to the windward. He wrote a letter to Justice 
Chase in which he stated that It might be well 
to concede to CongroHs the right to veto those 
court decisions they “deemed unsound*” 

He also wrote to liia brother, Jnmea, that 
“the modern doctrine of impeachment should 
yield to an appellate Jurisdiction in the 
it.gisluture.” 

Marshal Ts Costly Concessiion 

In other words, in order to save his position 
he was perfectly willing to concede to Con- 
gress the power to override any of his 
decisions just as Congress had the power to 
override a presUtential veto. He was not will- 
ing to give up all hfs usurped power but only 
a part. It sounds very much like a bank 
absconder trying to make terms for immunity 
in return for a part of the loot* If the Su- 
preme Court derived its power of voiding acta 
of Congress from the Constitution, how was 
Mr. Marshall In a position to cede a part of 
such power to Congress? 

Also it^s very evident that Mr* Mar.thall did 
not take seriously the contention of some 
modern statesmen that to weaken the power 
of the Supreme Court would “pull down the 
pillars of the temple" and “jeopardize the 
liberties of the people,” And if it was not a 
power conferred by the Constitution, why not 
return to Congress all of the usurped power? 

Bui as the attempt to impeach Chase failed 
of the necessary two-thirds vote, Marshall 
saved hi* skin and was not forced to disclaim 
the court’s assumed authority. The rest of 
the judiciary were not much better. It was a 
common practice for the federal judiciary 
even as late as JefTerson’s day to make in- 
sulting and partisan spcechc* from the bench, 
and to use their ofikes as mean* for political 
propaganda. With the connivance and as- 
sistance of these judges, it was not unusual 
for both grand trial juries to be packed with 
political opponent* of the man on trial* Just 
before Jefferson w'a* elected, when the Alien 
and Sedition laws were in effect, men went 
on trial for life and liberty with the juries 
flo packed agalnat them. The judiciary of 
that day was notoriously partisan, often 
drunken and sometimes corrupt* 

Edmund Burke, the English statesman, in 
an “Account of European Settlement* in 
America” said: "And thus in many of our 
settlements the lawyers have gathered to 
themselves the greatest part of the wealth 
of the country*" Knov/ing as they did the 
above enumerated tendencies it is certainly 
“unthinkable" that the men who framed our 
Constitution had any intention of conferring 
upon a small group of lawyers the powers 
now exercised by our Supreme Court. 

In order to make it clear how far-fetched 
this assumption Is, it Is only necessary to 
refer to the report of the proceedings of that 
convention kept by James Madison who acted 
as secretary* Fortunately tbl* report is avail- 
able in House Document 398, f>9th Congress, 
First Session, The title of this document is 
“Formation of the United States; Documents 
Illustrative of the Formation of the Union of 
the American Slates*” On page 162 it Is 
shown that on June 4, 17S7, the judiciary 
was denied revistonary powers over legis- 


lative acts by a vote of eight to two* On 
page 167 it will be found that on June 6, 1787, 
again the judiciary was denied revisionary 
powers over legulative acts by an eight to 
three vote* 

On pages 422 to 429 it is shown that on 
July 21, 1787, there was a major engagement 
with both sides bringing up their heavy artil- 
lery* The question of associating the supreme 
national judiciary with the executive in the 
revisionary power over legislative acts was 
defeated after a prolonged debate. On pages 
647 and 6 JS there wa* a battle between the 
two forces over a most elaborate motion on 
the matter, which is herewith given in full, 
Wednesday, August 15, 1787, Mr. Madison 
made the following motion; 

“Every bill which shall have passed the two 
houses, shall before it becomes a law, he 
severally presented to the President of the 
United Slates, and to the judges of the Su- 
preme Court for the revision of each. If upon 
such revision they shall approve it, they shall 
respectively signify their approbation by 
signing it; but If, upon such revision, it shall 
appear improper to either, or both, to be 
passed into a law, it shall be returned with 
the objections against it, to that bouse, in 
which it shall have originated, who shall enter 
the objections at large on their journal, and 
proceed to reconsider the bill; but if, after 
such reconsideration, two-thirds of that 
house, when either the President or the ma- 
jority of the judges shall object, or three- 
fourths, when both shall object, shall agree 
to pass it, it shall, together with the objec- 
tions, be sent to the other house, by which it 
shall likewise be reconsidered; and, if ap- 
proved by two-thirds, or three-fourtha of the 
other house, as the case may be, it shall 
become a law." 

It should be noted that bis motion would 
have conferred no such power as is exercised 
by the Supreme Court at present* There was 
no waiting for 27 years or even 37 years be- 
fore voiding a law* Any adverse decision 
could be immediately overridden by Congress 
as is done at present in the case of a Presi- 
dential veto. And yet in spite of its mild 
character it was overwhelmingly defeated, 
and they left no voiding power with the 
judges* 

On page B51 we find on top of that “Mr. 
Williamson moved to change 'two-thirds of 
each house* into ^three-fourths' ” as requisite 
to overrule the dissent of the President* He 
saw no danger in this, and preferred “giving 
the power to the President alone, to admitting 
the judges into the business of legislation/' 

And that there were others who agreed 
with that sentiment is shown by the vote that 
carried it* The fact that Madison partici- 
pated in all these discussions should prove 
conciusively that he knew what he was talk- 
ing about when, in after years, the Supreme 
Court claimed the power of voiding acts of 
Congress and be said: “I beg to know upon 

what principle it can be contended that any 
one department draws from the Constitution 
greater powers than another in marking out 
the limits of the powers of the several depart- 
ments. Nothing haa yet been offered to in- 
validate the doctrine that the meaning of the 
Constitution may as well be ascertained by 
the legislative as by the judicial authority*” 

(To be coaHnued in AprUy 
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TERRY'S LAUGHTER HIDES HIS 
TEARS 

(Continued from page 107) 

“Now,'* said Ellen, “for years I have 
been striving' to teach Terry to speak 
the English language as it should be 
sipuken, but whenever he gets excited or 
is talking over old times he is apt to 
forget all my teachings Did he revert 
back to his ancient dialect, William?** 

“Nol“ said Bill. “Did he, Slim?” 

“His diction was the purest and most 
unadulterated, refined English that, out- 
side of present company, I Imve heard 
for many a long day, and could only 
have been attained by indefatigable study 
under an accomplished tcHcher,” said 
Slim. 

"Goodness gracious, Mr. Toban. You 
startled me for a moment. With all the 
linguistic abilities which you possess, and 
Terry possessing all those which you give 
him credit for, it must be a great pleas- 
ure for you two highbrows to converse 
together.” 

“Now, Dad,” said Eileen, laughing. 
“See what a reputation you have got 
to live up to. You*ll be all right as long 
as you don*t say anything.” 

“Well, ladies,” said Slim, “we have 
spent one of the most pleasant evenings 
with Terry that we have had in a long 
time, but the hour grows late and it is 
time that William, in whom I take a 
fatherly interest, was put into his little 
cot; so, if you will excuse us, we*ll wend 
our way homeward.” 

"I hope you will repeat your visit very 
soon," said Ellen. “Eileen and I will 
make it a point to be at home, if possi- 
ble, the next time you visit us, but I 
know how Terence likes to be alone with 
his old friends to talk over old times, 
so come as often as you can." 

As Slim and Bill were walking home, 
Slim remarked: "Terry, when he tries, 
can keep his speech pretty clear of the 
brogue, but when he gets talkin' in ear- 
nest, or is tellin* a story, he is handi- 
capped unless he can drop back into his 
native tongue. 

“It strikes me," said Bill, “that when 
you an* Ellen gets talkin' yer in a etass 
by yourselves. Why don't yuh talk that 
way all the time?" 

“To tell the truth, William, I keep that 
line of talk for special occasions. I'd 
feel mighty uncomfortable if I tried to 
use it all the time, an* 1*11 bet Fd make 
lots-a slips. One thing about Terry sure 
s'prised me tonight." 

“Why, what was that?" 

“The fact that his happy, go-lucky, 
disposition hid such a deep under-current 
of feelin*.'* 

“It s'prised me, too,” said Bill. “He 
never said anything to me afore about 
his home life.” 


Congress is human. It can not be 
indilTerent to letters from “back 
home" — if the letters are real, not 
phony. Lc^cal unions, who believe 
in Supreme Court reform should 
let their congre.ssmen know about 
iti Now. 


LIST OF CO-OPERATING MANUFACTURERS 

Gratifying response to idea of unity and co-operation in the electrical 
industry is revealed. New fnamifacturei’s arc being added to the list. The 
following are new: 

HofTmam'i-Soons Company. 

Hermfitisen Electric Company. 

The complete list is as follows: 

Conduit Fittings 

Arrow Conduil Fitting Co., 419 Lafayette, New York City. 

Switchboard Shops 

Automatic Switch Co., 164 Gmnd St., New York City. 

Cole Electric Produeta Co., 4300 Crescent St., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Empire Switchboard Co., 28th St. and 4th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y’, 

L T. Friedman Co., 63 Mercer St., New York City, 

Federal Electric Product Co., 14 Ave. L, Newark, N. J. 

Lexington Electric Products Co., 103 Park Ave., New York City. 
Metropolitim Electric Mfg. Co., East Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Royal Switchboard Go., 130 West 3rd St, New Y^ork City. 

Standard Switchboai'd Co., 134 Noll St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Signal Appliance Shops 

Auth Electrical Specialty Co., 422 East 63rd St, New York City. 

L. J. Loofllcr, Inc., 361 West 41st St., New York City. 

Stanley & Patterson, 160 Varick St., New York City. 

Wire and Cable Shops 

Circle Wire & Cable Corp., Woodward & Flushing Aves., Brooklyn. 
Standard Elce. Equipment Co., 3030 NGrthcm Blvd., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Triangle Cond*t ^ Cable Co., Dry Harbor Rd. & Cooper Ave., Brooklyn. 
Columbia Electric & Cable Company, Thompson Ave., Long Island City. 
Eastern Tul>e & Tool Company, Inc,, 504 Johnson Ave., Brooklyn. 

0. Z. Electrical Manufacturing Company, Inc,, 46 Bergen St., Brooklyn. 
Hoffmann-Soons Company, New York City. 

Hermansen Electric Co., 663 11th Ave., Kew' York City. 

Concrete Boxes and All Types of Outlet Boxes 

Knight Electric Specialty Co., Morton St., Brooklyn. 

jVIlNrelb neons 

Brenk Electric Go., 649 Fulton St., Chicago. 

Chicago Switchboard Mfg. Co., 426 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 

Cregier Elec. Mfg. Co., 609 W, Lake St., Chicago. 

Electric Steel Box & Mfg. Co., 600 S. Throop St., Chicago. 

Reuben A. Erickaon, 3646 Elston Ave., Chicago. 

Hub Electric Co., 2226 Grand Avenue, Chicago, 

Major Equipment Co., 4603 Fullerton Ave., Chicago. 

Gus Berthold Electric Co., 661 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 

Marquette Electric Co., 311 N. Dea Plaines St., Chicago. 

C. J. Peterson & Co., 725 W. Fulton St., Chicago. 
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tMON UADIO MEN HEROICALLY 
STEM FLOOD 

(Continued from page 105? 

While these men %vere doing great work 
down there in the spilhvay sector, nc>t 
only in broadcasting but aiding in what- 
ever way they could in relaying messages 
hack and forth for the disaster admin- 
istrator and Red Cross over our lines, 
things were iK^ginning to move faster 
ami faster in SL Louis. Relief programs 
were being broadcast and^ for instance, 
on Monday night, January 25, as soon 
as schedules could be cleared the first 
relief program began to shape up* Lines 
were run into the Union Station and a 
crew was posted there to await the ar- 
rival of refugee trains. All of the or- 
chcBtras that had been playing over 
KMOX from hotels, etc., and the entire 
group of musicians from a local theater 
along with a group of entertainers from 
that place, together with the studio or- 
chestra and talent, offered their services 
and with entertainment by these groups 
that had already been working all evening 
and with two broadcasts from the flood 
territory and a couple more from the 
Union Station when refugee trains pulled 
into St Louis, together with the relaying 
of messages from other broadcast sta- 
tions in the Louisville area, a good pic- 
ture was given to the public and donation 
after donation began to come in and what 
I mean was that night crew of oper- 
ators finally dwindled down to one man 
glad to see the first man of the day crew 
arrive. But we can say that not one 
second was lost all this time due to equip- 
ment failure or carelessness of operation* 
These relief programs were presented 
from time to time throughout the next 
12 days up to the final big attempt to 
really put things over, and over they 
vvent when, as we stated before, the com- 
mercial stations of St* Louis helped by 
pooling all their facilities to put over 
the mayor’s big relief sbow% 

Also as the danger grew greater, two 
short-wave transmitters were shipped 
into St* Louis from the New York office 
and these were installed hy Engineer 
Willoughby in a TWA airliner and on a 
J6-ton motor ship named the Sara Mc- 
Donald* This boat played a great part 
in the last five days that the flood was 
covered. On Saturday morning Operator 
Willoughby and Announcer Vic Hugh 
left St* Louis with equipment for St. 
Genevieve, Mo*, to meet this motor ship, 
and at 9 p, m. boarded the boat and the 
following morning it left for the flood 
area. While the motor ship Sara Mc- 
Donald was on its W'ay down the Missis- 
sippi the 100-watt short-wave transmitter 
WIEK was installed and tested and the 
boat arrived at Cairo on the Mississippi 
side of the town, w^hich lies between the 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers, about 9:30 
Monday morning. In the meantime con- 
tact had been established between the 
relay point at Charles towm and the boat 
and one broadcast already had been fur- 
nished the network direct from the river. 
That same day at 12:45 p* m* the Sara 
McDonald tied up at the barge line docks 
on the Ohio side of the city of Cairo, 


III*, and a description was given from 
there, 

Excursions were made back and forth 
along the levees and our men were on the 
scene when Army engineers dynamited 
the levees around the Birdspoint spillway 
to allow this spillway to be Hooded and 
relieve the pressure on the levees of New 
Madrid and Cairo* This boat was 
oquippt'ti and was ready to help in roacue 
work should it be needed, should the 
levees fail to hold back the flood whalers* 
Broadcasting from Ibis boat through 
WIEK continued until the morning of 
February 5, w'hen transmitter was dis- 
mantled and the ICMOX crew began its 
journey back to St. Louis. 

To give you an idea of how well we 
were fitted to present at a minute’s no- 
tice to the entire network should any 
great catastrophe occur: First, head- 

fiuarters were established at Charles- 
town and there a short-wave transmit- 
ter was set up to communicate with the 
boat, in addition to the equipment neces- 
sary to feed programs over land lines to 
St* Louis* Also receiving equipment 
w'as set up there, to pick up anything 
that the crew on the boat would feed 
to them over short-wave transmitter 
WIEK* Also from St* Louis special 
network circuits were in service from 
master control at KMOX into Chicago^ 
where at a minute’s notice the network 
could be cut and a program fed into it. 

Figure this one out: Paul White, spe- 
cial events director of the Columbia net- 
work, joined our men in the flood area 
and boarded the Sara McDonald* Some- 
thing arose which made it necessary for 
him to talk to oflftcials in New York while 
he was in the middle of the Mississippi 
river* Did he succeed in doing so, you 
ask. Our answer is Yes, and here is 
how it was done: Through the trans- 
mitter on board the ship contact was 
made wdth our land station at Charles- 
town ^ they in turn made contact with 
master conti'ol at KMOX ; master control 
at KMOX patched them through to sta- 
tion telephone operator, who made long 
distance contact with New York* Paul 
White talked to New York this way, 
and men in New' York talked back to 
him over these lines that had been 
patched through to Charlestown and 
from Charlestown the message was re- 
layed to the boat through the short- 
wave station there* That is one of the 
many tiicks that were pulled and that 
a wide-awake engineering department 
can do in emergencies when they arise. 
Still, all in all, although a thrill is con- 
nected with each such event, it’s all in 
a day's ’work for the modern radio man* 

Such scenes as stated here were re- 
ported by Engineers Willoughby and 
Burrows upon their return to St, Louis* 
Mound City, 111., a litlle way above 
Cairo, completely covered by water. 
Quoting the words of Willougliby, we 
write: “Anything you say about Mound 
City wouldn’t be bad enough because it 
was a total loss.” For instance, about 
the only thing to be seen was the very 
top of the railroad station and a sema- 
phore sticking out of the water. An- 
other place was where an exceptionally 
high ground for that section of the 


state of Illinois a group of three or four 
trees were sticking out of the water 
and around them were gathered debris 
of all kinds, including a couple of houses 
swirling around in the muddy waters. 
At: Cairn the city streets were from 
10 to 20 feet below the river, being 
protected by sea walls, and on top nf 
these an additional wall had been built 
of cinders, mud and lumber, which only 
due to the constant \vatching of the 
men of that city, aided by the Army 
and government engineers and lads 
from the CCC camps saved the towm 
from w'hat the citizens say was the 
worst flood that they had ever wit- 
nessed. 

This constant patrolling of the levees 
on both sides of the great Father of 
Waters day and night kept up until 
all danger and the crest was well past 
these paints. Descriptions of people 
on housetops and in trees or any place 
of safety they could reach makes us 
thankful that all of us that were lucky 
enough to be out of reach of those 
devastating waters were able to do our 
little bit in aiding in the relief of the 
people, who in a great number of cases 
lost everything they had* We could fill 
page after page with these stories of 
what the boys that covered the flood 
saw, but let’s take a good look at the 
pictures they brought back for us and 
then w^e can in a way realize just how 
bad it really was* 

Just one more interesting fact and 
it shows how rescue work by boats was 
endangered. While the Sara McDon- 
ald was tied up at Cairo a bouse came 
floating down the Ohio river and only 
due to the alertness of the skipper of 
the boat did he cast off in time to avoid 
a direct blow' from this house, and at 
that it did graze and jar the boat a 
couple of inches out of the water. 
That reminds me of the time the gen- 
erator supplying powder for our trans- 
mitter on board the Sara McDonald 
was frozen up and in order to keep 
schedule and with no hot water or other 
means available to thaw it out and get 
it running, the operator without fur- 
ther loss of time took hold of the only 
thing available that would do the job, 
the skipper’s pot of hot coffee. Well* 
that did the trick and the schedule wms 
kept* Weil, the old saying in the show 
business is that the show must go on. 
and the same holds true in the radio 
game* 

Using valuable space each month in 
the Worker, the radio men of St* 
Louis, members of the radio division 
of Local Union No. 1, I* B. E. W., 
under the leadership of Business Man- 
ager Sehading, will endeavor to bring 
to you through this medium a word 
picture of what they are doing. This 
month a story of the work they did 
during the recent flood, and next month 
an article on ho%v they desire to help 
all radio men and how’^ they are begin- 
ning to branch out* Other writings 
wdli bring to you news of the men who 
are working at the various radio sta- 
tions that are manned by our members. 
And now a vote of confidence and 
thanks is given to our business manager, 
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Arthur Schadiug, under whose guidance 
this group was organized 12 years ago. 
The future looks bright for this or- 
ganization, and with Old Man Depres- 
sion finally around the corner going 
the other way — well, in plain words, 
they can't stop us now. We invite the 
other organized gi’oups of radio men 
to join us in these articles. Also any 
inquiries from other local unions will 
be promptly answered, and it is our 
hope that we can help others in form- 
ing an organization like ours. 


LABOR'S HOUSINC PUOCRAM TO EE 
HEAUZKD 

(Contliuied from pogc I OS) 
that would be a stabilizer of the eco- 
nomic system — ii balanced program of 
slum reclamation and low-cost housing. 
If we put up a building and rent it or sell 
it we recover the cost of the site — we 
have an investment that will pay out. 
You can bring private money in to help 
you reclaim the slum and put it to use. 
I want to see a continuous program in- 
stead of a spurt, something that will keep 
building mechanics at work steadily for 
years/' 

A gradual redevelopment of slum areas, 
rebuilding of cities, that will make them 
clean, beautiful and safe, is Mr. Ihlder's 
idea. But always he has an unwavering 
eye on costs. And a subsidy, to him, is 
something to be shunned rather than 
welcomed. 

When Is Subsidy Proper? 

"There is only one proper subsidy in 
this program,” he maintains. ‘'That is, 
when it is necessary, to write down the 
cost of the site. When i^ve buy land that 
has buildings on it we have to pay some- 
thing for the buildings, even though we 
are going to tear them down. It is not 
bad economics to write down the cost of 
the site to a proper um value. When 
you get rid of the liability of a slum area 
it saves expense to the city, therefore 
the city can afford to pay aomething for 
slum reclamation. We consider a proper 
use value of the land to be one-fifth of 
the value of the building to be erected 
there. So when we have to do it we are 
going to %viite down the coat of sites — but 
we have not had to do it yet/' 

Construction, he says, should not be 
subsidized. A subsidy on the cost of the 
site goes only to the one transaction, but 
a subsidy to construction creates "a psy- 
chological problem.” On the one hand 
it will increase the cost of the building. 
Architects, contractors and materials 
manufacturers all dip their fingers in the 
gravy% and those in charge of the project 
do not have enough incentive to keep 
costs at a minimum. The building worker 
doesuH get it — not much of it, anyway — 
it goes into fancy gadgets, high priced 
materials, and costly changes* Subsidized 
housing w^ould raise construction costs 
generally* On the other hand wc have 
the public looking with growing disfavor 
on a costly w'aateful project, complaining 
about the wmstc of taxpayers' money, 
until the principle of public building is 
heaped with ridicule and disfavor. 

To be successful and to continue in 
operation, the program must be a very 


practical one. It is not enough to buy 
up the land of a slum area, demolish the 
buildings, and go off and leave it vacant* 
It must be put into service, ^vith the two- 
fold purpose of benefiting the surround- 
ing community and of paying a return 
on the cost* The needs of the commu- 
nity must be considered in determining 
the use. In Pittsburgh's congested Golden 
Triangle were some large tenement 
buildings. After these were demolished 
it was found a parking lot on the site 
actually paid a greater net return per 
year than the buildings did* The Alley 
Dwelling Authority builds rows of park- 
ing garages where the oM alley houses 
stood; it puts up repair garages, paint 
shops and other small shops ^vhirh may 
carry on a flourishing trade back from 
the street* These buildings it rents, and 
watches over with a loving eye. If the 
D. C. Park and Planning Commission 
says the area is needed for a playground, 
that^s just fine; the Alley Dw'ellmg Au- 
thority wdll sell the land at the cost of 
acqui.sition, but it will not tamely hand 
it over for nothing* Every piece of land 
must become a useful, profitable invest- 
ment. 

(jelling Money's Worih 

The low-rent housing program is ad- 
ministered w'ith an equally practical 
slant* Contracts are aw^arded on com- 
petitive bidding, and if all the bids are 
too high the Authority changes its plans 
to lower the costs and asks for new bids, 
as it did reccntlj^ on an apartment house 
project, changing the walls from poured 
concrete to brick. It is now engaged in 
comparing the advantages of remodeled 
row houses, new row houses and apart- 
ments. On the whole, Mr. Ihlder believes 
that the two-story new brick row house 
offers most advantages in the Washing- 
ton area. The cost per cubic foot of 
rentable space Is much lower in the house, 
ill id lie believes that tenants in a house 
have more affection for it, take better 
care of it than those in an apartment. 

Though its building plans do not in- 
cline toward fancy gadgets, the Authority 
insists that good plumbing (including 
bathroom complete with tub and a supply 
of hot water) and good electric lighting 
are necessities* These are necessary not 
only for the morale of the tenants, but 
also for the upkeep of the houses. 

"When we remodeled the houses at 
Hopkins Place many of the same tenants 
moved in again as soon as they were com- 
pleted,” Mr, Ihlder related. "At first 
it used to annoy me to see the finger 
marks on the clean, freshly painted plas- 
ter in the rooms. After about two months 
the ’walls were kept clean and no more 
finger marks appeared. The tenants 
had got used to taking baths, using the 
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hot water and bathtubs we provided for 
them. In their old living conditions they 
bad no better bathing facilities than a 
bucket or wa*shtub in the kitchen* It 
takes a little while to develop the habit 
of keeping clean, but when people have 
the means to do it they do keep clean, 
and take pride in it* 

"Electric light helps to keep houses 
clean. A poorly iighted house is a dirty 
house because the housekeeper can't see 
ihc dirt. Better lighting means more 
clean iitiess*” 

Because 

BECAUSE 

Because 

Because the report of the La Toilette 
committee on labor spies is a historical 
landmark in lai)or history — 

Because it contains a practical direc- 
Lury of ci uukdum and Lhugduin, boss- 
created — 

Because it will not be excelled for a 
long time for its mass information on 
the dirty employer business of spying, 
The l^lectrica! Worker.^' Journal 
has produced a limited number of copies, 
which can be had on application, at 95 
cents postpaid for the two volumes* 

ELECTRICAL WORKERS 
JOURNAL 


Electrical Workers Fight 
Flood Damage 

Electrical workers are playing a big part 
in the rebulldinir of cities and industries 
damiiijed by floods* The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, in a repurL uf ilu? itmivrials arid men 
needed for the mopping up job, says: 

"All along the Ohio River, power plants 
are under water. Some are steel and iron 
plants usinir oloctrical equipment designed 
for direct current. U was last year's expe- 
rience in Pittsburgh that the drying out 
of the field coils of the DC motors was 
a big problem. The job of getting alter- 
nating current motors (using 550 volts and 
under) back into shape was not so complex* 
Out of 2,3(11) such repair jobs handled by 
line service conipiiny here last spring, only 
five motors failed to work after a drying 
out process. 

"In plants generating electric current 
(big utilities) and now under water from 
Wheeling westward along Llur Ohio, lead 
covered cables and vamiBlicd cambric cables 
will have to be replaced. In three large 
plants of this character, flooded in the 
Pittsburgh area last year, it was found that 
the drying out of the high voltage genera- 
tors was a slow task* but not as expensive 
as cable replacement/' 

While no estimate of flood repair needs 
is yet Bvaiiablo, undoubtedly there will be 
milliona spent for electrical repairs, not 
only in industries and utilities* but in 
homes, other buildings, street lighting sys- 
tems and transmission lines damaged by 
the rushing waters. 


TRl TH ABOUT JAPANESE TRADE 
COMPETITION 
(Continued from page 100) 
Investigalion of Indupitry 
Two investigations are being made by 
the Tariff Commission; one, in response 
to a Senate resolution, of the cost of pro- 
duction in Japan as a basis for tariff re- 
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aclju fitment, and the other, by direction of 
the President, of the effect of imports 
upon the domestic industry as organized 
under the NRA code. 

The President has also appointed a 
Cabinet committee, comprising Secre- 
taries Hull, Wallace, Roper and Perkins, 
and directed them to study two phases of 
the problem! first, the critical present, 
and secondly, the future of the industry, 
incduding a complete analysis of foreign 
trade. Neither group has finished its 
study of the problem, but some facts per- 
taining to the ills of the industry are 
available, A minority of textile manu- 
facturers, and the leaders of the United 
Textile Workers^ Union hold that the dif- 
ficulties facing the industry are in- 
ternal and not the result of Japanese 
competition. 

Several government bureaus have 
given a great deal of study to this indus- 
try and its problems. The government is 
occupied with the problem of re-employ- 
ment, and more people look to employ- 
ment in this industry than any other line 
of manufacturing. In 1929 mill hands 
totaled 425,000 and there are over 11,500,- 
000 people on the 2,200,000 cotton farms 
in the country. 

The studies, so that the whole picture 
might be complete, have embraced both 
the historical and technical aspects. 

One of the important facts brought out 
in these studies is that the fraction of the 
total national income secured by this in- 
dustry has steadily become less. In 1919 
the net value of the product from the 
mills was $2,014,000,000 and the national 
income w&s $60,418,000,000. Ten years 
later the value of cotton textiles had 
dropped to $1,446,000,000 while the na- 
tional income had increased to 
000,000. In 1919, the wages and profits 
from this industry were 3.33 per cent of 
the national income, and in 1929 only 
about half as much, or 1.76 per cent. The 
same trend is shown by comparison wdth 
the total value of consumers^ goods and 
services produced (a series prepared on a 
different basis than the national income), 
cotton textiles were 3,35 per cent of such 
value in 1919, and 1.69 per cent in 1929. 
During the depression this condition be- 
came more marked. 

Ratio of Cotton Textile Net Value of 
Product to National Income 

1919 19i9 19S0 19S1 19SS 

3.33 l.Tfi 1.23 1.22 1.12 1.73 1.55 

Average 1930-32; 1.21 per cent- 

From the above it is shown that this 
loss is not recent but has been going on 
for years and was a factor even during 
the peak years of prosperity. 

The drift towards rayon, though not 
yet important to the whole cotton indus- 
try, shows a serious competitor of fine 
combed yaims and fabrics. 

Some of the textile manufacturers are 
advocating the abolition of the processing 
tax so that their profluct may be sold at a 
cheaper price. The studies sho%v that 
price reductions would not substantially 
stimulate volume. It is estimated that a 
10 per cent decrease in price would only 


result in a 1 or 1^ per cent increase in 
volume on the average, but on the other 
hand a 10 per cent increase in national 
income would msult in a 7 per cent in- 
crease of volume on the average. If the 
level of industrial production during the 
first quarter of 1935 had been 120 rather 
than 90 it is probable that cotton mill con- 
sumption would have been 20 per cent 
greater, (New York Times business in- 
dex.) It will obviously be impossible for 
cotton mill consumption to be maintained 
at the high pre-depression levels until 
general industrial production and con- 
sumer incomes have been increased. 

The processing tax is not a competitive 
factor. It amounts to 4.2 cents per pound 
or $20 per bale. For the 5,700,000 bales 
consumed in 1933-34 total payments of 
the tax amounted to $14,000,000, Mills 
pass this tax on to the consumer. A tax 
equal to the processing tax is collected on 
all cotton articles imported into this coun- 
try and the tax is refunded to the manu- 
facturer if he exports articles from this 
country. 

The wage differential between north 
and south has been attacked by northern 
manufacturers, and defended by sou thorn 
textile interests. 

F’rom the war period to 1929 there was 
a decline of nearly 1,500,000 bales in the 
annual consumption of cotton in New 
FJngland mills while there was an in- 
crease of nearly 2,000,000 bales in con- 
sumption by mills in cotton-growing 
States. 

That Japanese competition is not the 
cause of present unsettled conditions is 
indicated by the fact that divisions of the 
textile industry not affected by such com- 
petition are equally demoralized. 

High protectionists usually pre.^ent the 
narrow view of sectionaiism or of one in- 
dustry, and tell only half the story. The 
present campaign of the textile interests 
is no exception. The broader view' of the 
situation should take into account not 
only the trend of imports for a number of 
years, but the relation of this trend to 
domestic production and exports of cotton 
cloth. 

In 1923 imports reached an all-time 
peak of more than 200,009,000 square 
yards. Since that time there has been a 
gradual decline until in recent years they 
have averaged from 35,000,000 to 40,- 
000,000 square yards from all countries. 

On the other hand, exports in recent 
years have been five to ten times the im- 
ports and production is, of course, many 
limes larger than exports. In 1934, a low 
figure for exports of about 223,500,000 
square yards is reported as against im- 
ports of less than 40,500,000 square yards. 

Japanese cotton textile competition Is 
not new' in the American market. As early 
as 1923 nearly 11,000,000 square yards 
were imported from that country. For 
many years the total value of imports 
into the United States from Japan W'aa 
greater than the value of total exports to 
Japan. It was not until 1932 that this 
condition was reversed. Our exports 
gradually increased in value over our im- 
ports until in 1934 Japan bought nearly 
twice as much from the United States as 
bought from Japan, 


Trends in Japanese- American Trade, 
1926-1931 

Value of Exports to .Inpnn* 

1926-30 averaj^e $2.10,036,000 

1931 156,715,000 

1932 134,021,000 

1933 143,435,000 

1934 . 210,420,090 

Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 

Corameree, 

Value of Imports From Japan — 7 pt blk 

1929-30 average . $379,932,000 

1931 206,349,000 

1932 ... 134,011,000 

J933 128,418,000 

1934 110,261,000 

• Including re -ex ports. 

Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
rommerce. 

Japan is our best customer for raw cot- 
ton, More cotton from the 1934 crop is 
being sold to Japan than the combined 
.sales to the tnree countries that are the 
next best purchasers. At the same time 
the United States in 1934 wus the best 
market for Japanese raw silk. But cot- 
ton and silk do not, by any means, repre- 
sent the entire picture. The United States 
exported in 1934 a wide variety of goods, 
other than raw cotton, to a value nearly 
as great as the total imports from Japan, 
including raw silk. These miscellaneous 
commodities, shipped to Japan from all 
parts of the United States, wei'e worth 
twice as much as the commodities other 
than silk which we bought from Japan. 

Principal U, S, Imports fmm Japan, 1933 
and 1934* 


1933 1934 

Cfifnmodity Qmtntitif Value rubos 


Kaw ailk (lbs.) GO, 2 13 
Silk fabrics 

$91,659 

64,989 $69,847 

(sq. yds.} 

. 15,625 

1,489 

15,913 

1,569 

Tunafishdbs.) 13,395 

2,217 

7,568 

1,204 

Crab meat ** 

7,039 

2,035 

5,231 

1,747 

Tea Clba.)..-. 
Cotton door 
coverings 

. 21,881 

1.898 

22,659 

2,285 

(sq. yds*)... 
Cotton rags 

. 9,869 

U46 

10,678 

1,346 

(lbs.) 

Cot. textiles 

_ 15,527 

455 

17,161 

712 

(sq. yds.}.., 
Karthen and 

. U16 

79 

7,287 

363 

stoneware , 
Electric 


895 


1.606 

lamps,, 

.120,691 

791 

92.791 

833. 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Dortlc^tic 
Commerce. 


* Including imports from Tttfuso ami Clioseii. 
(000 omitted) 

Principal U, S. Exports in Japan, 1933 
and 193 )• 


19SS 1934 

Quanta Vtibin Quantity Uuiiie' 


Commodity 
II aw cotton 
(bnJea) 
Crude oil 
(bbls.) .... 
Other petro- 
leum prods 


1,814 $80,G9D 
5,533 5,505 


1,737 $112,17S 
6,G93 7,944: 

9.522 12.71& 

U6B 12.41 


(bbls.) „„„ 
Iron and steel 
scrap (lb®.) 


6,577 8,449 

548 4,739 


• Including exports to Taiw*an and Chosen. 

(000 omitted) 
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Commodiijf 

Qtiantitii Vuluc Quantitit Vat tie 

Tin plate 

libs.) 

Refined cop- 

53,633 

L925 

89/393 

3.602 

per (Ibs.J^ 
Passenger 

2S,158 

1.589 

113,769 

8,266 

autos ... 

1 

1,564 

19 

4,638 

Trucks 

Leaf tobacco 

4 

1.239 

10 

3.139 

(lbs.) ..... 

6,191 

1,126 

9,405 

1,878 

Wheat (bu.) 

604 

353 

4*401 

2.352 


Source: Bureau of Foreign ami Dumesiiu 
Commerce, 


Hepresentative Martin of Massachusettsi 
in a nation-wide broadcast May 4 said: 
'^American business cannot cruntinue to live 
unless prompt action is taken to limit all 
imports from that nation. United Slates 
textile workers cannot com pete with Japa^ 
nese textile workers whose wages are 23^ 
cents a day." 

This wage rate has been the basis for the 
Hearst charges of ^^sweatflhop iahor**^ "rank 
exploitation/^ and **invasioji of Ariiertcufi 
standard of living," 

Fernand MaurettOf assistant director of 
the International Labor Organ i^aiionf in an 
official study made in 133 if tells quite a 
different story. The Japanese wage rate has 
three cLussifications; Cash W'age, cost of 
bonus and welfare, and cost of dwelling, all 
paid by the manufacturer. On this basis 
the total wage of women in the textile in- 
dustry (spinning) is 1.20 yen per day, and 
the total ’Wage for men in the same ituluatry 
is 2.29 yen per day, or 57.16 cents, in this 
case more than twice the amount cited by 
exponents of higher tarilfH. P^ifty-aeveri 
cents per day for men is considerably lower 
than domestic textile wages, but authorities 
maintain it is a mistake to infer from the 
wage scales that Japanese labor is ruth- 
lessly exploited. Wage rates must be niudied 
in conjunction with cost of living. With 
this factor included, the real wage level in 
nearly as high as the wagea in the domestic 
textile industry. 

General Standard of Living in Japan 

The standard of living in Japan is low 
measured by Atnerican standards, because 
J apian is a poor country. The majority of 
the population is still engaged in rural and 
agricultural work. The standard of living 
of the industrial iworker is much higher 
than that of the agricultural worker, and 
the standard of living of whiit may he called 
the w'hiie collar w^orker Uhe professions, 
civil servants, etc.) is not very much higher. 

Mr. Maurette points out that since the 
manner of life of a nation is due to the 
climate, to custom, and to the nature of the 
soil, the standard of living "is obviously a 
mutter for the Japanese themselves," and is 
not to be judged by other standards. K. K. 
Kawakami, Japanese veteran newspaper cor- 
respondent in the United States says; "The 
truth is that there is no higher or lower, 
no superior or inferior standard of living 
between Japan and the West. The question 
is simply one of ditrcrence. Transfer a 
Japanese mill hand to Lancashire, give him 
an iron bed with a soft mattress, put him 
on a fiVtion of bread and butter, beefsteak, 
colTee and cream, and he wull go on strike, 
demanding Japanese bedding spread on a 
matted floor, and a ration of fish, rice, and 
vegetables which to him are more palatable 
and wholesome." 

"in addition to the nominal wages paid/’ 
writes Mr, Maurette, "industrial estabHsh- 
menis often provide thesr workers with 
some of the necessaries of life either free 
of charge or at reduced prices. Hygienic 
faeilities, free medical treatment, general 
and technical education, facilities for sports* 
and movies are often made available." 


Japan has often been accused of "dump- 
ing” her products in American marketB. 
This term is often used, but seldom with 
an exact idea nf the realitidH which under* 
lie it. "Commercial dumping" is an oper- 
ation which consists in exporting goods at 
less than the cost of production plus a fair 
profit, and at the same time selling the 
same goods on the home market at or above 
the cost of production plus a fair profit. 

"Social dumping" Is defined as the oper- 
ation of promotirig the export of national 
products by dt;c reusing their cost of produc- 
tion as the result of depressing the condi- 
tions of labor, Fernand Maurette on this 
subject says: "Social dumping does not 
exist in Japan nor does Jiipaii practice com- 
mercial dumping." Maurette maintains that 


sell, but the growing spirit of economic 
nationalism created new barriers in the way 
of capital, currency, and tariff control in 
almost all the southern republics. This has 
added to the painfulness of International 
trade competition." 

Japan was quicker to realize the necessity 
for trade agreements than the United States, 
and therefore gained a temporary advan- 
tage during the upswing from the low point 
of the depression. 

In considering the inroads that Japan has 
made in the Latin American markets it is 
popular to talk in percentages. It is true 
that Japanese exports to Chile, from 1932- 
34, show an increase of 2,592 per cen t, which 
sounds ffirnvidttble, but expressed in money 
the gain is only about $2,000,000, 


Jaiianese Expurl« Uj Latin America, 1928-T93.3 


(In thousands of yen) 


Cimntty 

1&2S 


19 SO 

I It SI 

19S2 

19S3 

Mexico 

1,312 

1.342 

1*032 

666 

038 

1.492 

<’uba 

611 

1,256 

1,248 

64 1 

962 

3,328 

.Salvador 



483 

385 

394 

685 

Panama Canal Zone 



376 

450 

551 

1,119 

Peru 

1.786 

2,001 

2/234 

801} 

841 

3.900 

Chile 

1,884 

2*719 

2,471 

895 

287 

1.476 

Argentinti 

6,970 

8,579 

4,448 

4,701 

7,553 

12,262 

Ilraxil 

1,982 

1,572 

958 

642 

1,330 

2,766 

Uruguay 



4,U4 

UBl 

423 

2,451 

•Others 

11,993 

11,507 

a ,70 H 

3,286 

5,285 

17,085 

Total 

26,537 

23,57 fi 

21,070 

13,627 

18,264 

46,555 

* The "^'others" tninlB for 

1928 '30 nvit not 

sirictly compiirultb' 

with thoBo 

for 1931 '31 

k 


"UH Japanese export trade expands, rondi- 
tiona of laimr are not tlepresEcd, but have 
eiLiier beeia I mj] roved or show a tendency 
tcAvard merit, Japan is* of c our so, 

not the first country in which . , , such a 
1^ he noted/' 

Donald Uomer, proa i dent of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Assoeiation, advo* 
rated commercial dumping of United States 
textiles as a nationul policy before the tex- 
tile Inveatigating commilteo. We have the 
paradox of cotton niunufacturers vocifer- 
ously protesting against the importation of 
textiles from .In pan at prirea which they 
cannot meet, yet not hesitating to demand 
a dumping policy for their own benefit. 

Japanese Trade Ciains in Latin America 

The outcry against Japanese trade w'ith 
the Latin American countries has been al- 
most as Loud as the protest against J apart 
trade with the United States. Carteton 
Beats holds that .American manufacturers 
have not devtdoped a trade technique for 
these neighbors, hut have instead "depended 
upon the adviintages of large American 
loans backed up by American political pres- 
sure, , . The depression greatly weakened 
the position of American exporters, and 
Japan was quick to take advantage of thin 
condition to expand her trade. Our fail- 
ure to hold the markets of the southern 
republics is due to "bankruptcy and revolu- 
tions in Latin American countries which 
led to universal debt defaults,” continues 
Mr. Beals. "We could lend no more money 
with which goods could be bought buck, 
thus accentuating the depression and politi- 
cal insUbility to the south. As our own 
exportable goods cost more because of high 
currency and high tariffs* the purchasing 
power of the southern nierchanta in the 
American markoL iamh rurLlioi limited at the 
very moment when international trade com- 
petition was becoming keener, and Japan 
was barging into the field. Depression not 
only reduced the amount nf goods we could 


Jonathan Mitchell writing in the New Re- 
public, May 1, 1935, of the campaign to 
increuBO tariffB on Japanesu goodis says: "in 
ordinary times* such talk might be ignored. 
But at present, relations between this coun- 
try and Japan are bad* worse perhaps than 
they were during .rupan^s sel/^ure of Man- 
churia in 1931-32,” 

We are now conducting the greatest ma- 
neuvers in our history within striking dis- 
tance of Japan's northern Islands, and Ja- 
pan is planning maneuvers off Hawaii. No 
one can ignore the fact that Japan and 
the United States are engaged in a naval- 
armament race, "In such circutnetancos," 
writes Mr. Mitchell, "accusations that Jap- 
anese competition is throwing American 
workers on the streets* and threatening our 
general econcimic security are dangerous/' 
They have especial clanger because Japan 
has demonstrated her ability to compete 
w'ith American business men in the do- 
mestic market. In Latln-America and in the 
Far East, 

Upton Close in his recent book, "Chal- 
lenge, Behind the Face of Japan," puts 
forth the query that as a result of trade 
eompetitlon, will there be war between the 
United States and Japan? 

There is no question in American life to- 
day that is more insistent in its demand to 
be an 9WC red intelligently. Without design 
and without conscious intent the govern- 
ment in recent years has been taking us 
step by step in the direction of war in the 
I'acific, Each step has been taken before 
the American people know about it. The 
World War proved that ’wars cannot be pre- 
vented the week before they break out. 
The war was made years before the riiobili- 
zatjon orders or the assassiTmtion at Sara- 
jevo. The wnr in the Pacific is being made 
now* American people must ask themselves 
whether "the open door to (’hina" means 
enough to them to send their sons to die 
in Manchuria. If it does not, then they 
should notify their government they desire 
those changes in our foreign policy that will 
assure peace in the Pacific. 
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REVIVAL OF MiA LABOR PROGRAM 

(Continued from page 103) 

veloped. Hates which had fallen to ex- 
tremely low levels, frequently less than 
10 cents an hour and in some instances 
as low as 3 and 4 cents, had to be raised 
to new, more acceptable, minima* Under 
the NRA most of the subnormal condi* 
tions were eliminated, though wage dif- 
ferentials, exceptions, and subminimum 
wage provisions considerably relaxed 
the possible improvements evidenced 
from the NRA codes* A demand for 
greater uniformity in the minimum rates 
among codes promised in time to elimi- 
nate these loopholes, While the code 
provisions regulating the wages of em- 
ployees receiving more than the mini- 
mum were on the whole inefTective, they 
served to increase hourly rates, though 
full-time weekly earnings w'ere not main- 
tained. This latter objective remained 
for the labor movement itself to ac- 
complish* Average hourly earnings rose 
to 57*2 cents in the first five months of 
1935, an increase of 30,3 per cent* 
While average full time weekly earnings 
had just about been maintained, actual 
weekly earnings rose by 11*9 per cent* 
National labor income also rose* 

Many other abuses in industry, such 
as child labor and industrial homework 
were el im mated. Other labor conditions 
were more carefully controlled and in- 
dustry was required to observe higher 
standards, as to safety and health and 
contracting. The details of the indus- 
trial life of the worker were being care- 
fully surveyed and solutions studied and 
sought. Never before had the public 
become so intimately acquainted with 
the wide range of conditions in industries 
which needed consideration and remedy* 

Labor Gains in Prestige 

I^abor was also restored to that posi- 
tion of prominence which it occupied 
during the World War* It was not 
merely an employee and a recipient of 
wages* Workers were assured protec- 
tion of the right to organise and to 
participate freely in the determination 
of their own terms and conditions of 
employment* Under section 7<a) union- 
ism spread. While the employer's 
counter-attack was strong, the full 
force of unionism w-as also felt. Mem- 
bership in unions rose; new unions ap- 
peared; collective bargaining spread; 
trade agreements increased. Labor par- 
ticipated in the administration of the 
NRA as an adviser equal to manage- 
ment, though it was not as effective* It 
nevertheless advanced to this promi- 
nence as its strength in particular in- 
dustries increased and allowed for it. 
Considerable advance was made in giv- 
ing labor a part in the determination of 
the method of control of these indus- 
tries* Its participation was found valu- 
able and necessary* NRA offered a 
forum for presenting labor's case and 
also for governmental investigations into 
the true situation in various localities 
and industries. For the first time, labor 
conditions throughout the length and 
breadth of the land became widely known. 

To government the NRA offered a 
unique opportunity for performing its 


functions in labor matters more ade- 
quately and successfully* It became the 
mediator in disputes and offered a mech- 
anism by which frictions among the con- 
flicting interests could be minimised. 
Compromises among the varying de- 
mands for social advance became the 
order of the day and displaced the threat- 
ening eruptions disturbing to the social 
order which had been present prior to 
1933 and which prevailed in Europe. 
Recovery was advanced. And a sounder 
base for economic advance was estab- 
lished. 

These and other benefits to industry, 
labor, and the public, and vital to the 
preservation of a democratic nation and 
to social advance were made through 
the NRA labor program. Since the in- 
validation of the codes, many of these 
gains have been lost* Child labor has 
reappeared; homework has developed; 
hourly wages have fallen to the depres- 
sion levels in some industries, and in in- 
dustry as a whole, despite the fact in- 
creased economic activity, have not risen 
appreciably; and hours have been con- 
siderably lengthened. But just as ser- 
ious has been the fact that no national 
agency has existed which would advance 
the position of the worker in addition to 
preserving his gains. The right to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively had 


been preserved^ by the National Labor 
Relations Act, but the broad concept of 
labor a,s participating in the determina- 
tion of the direction of industrial devel- 
opment has no form of expression. Only 
a broad labor program such as was 
undertaken by the NRA can assure the 
retention of these gains and secure ad- 
ditional ones* A sound democratic eco- 
nomic system requires such legislation to 
provide for a flexible regulating mechan- 
ism by which social and economic ad- 
vances may be made. 


Every man is said to have his peculiar am- 
bition* VVhether it be true or not, 1 can say, 
for one, that I have no other ao great as that 
of being truly esteemed of my fellow-men. by 
rendering myself worthy of their esteem. How 
far 1 shall succeed in gratifying this ambition 
is yet to be developed* 1 am young and un- 
known to many of you. I was born, and have 
ever remained, in the most humble walks of 
life. I have no wealthy or popular relations 
or friends to recommend me. My case is 
thrown exclusively upon the independent vot- 
ers of the country; and, if elected, they wdll 
have conferred a favor upon me for which I 
shall be unremitting in mj labors to com- 
pensate. 

But. if the good people in their wisdom 
shall see fit to keep me in the background. 
I have been too familiar with disappointments 
to be very much chagrined. — L incoln, to the 
people of Sangamon, March 9, 1832. 


PRICE LIST OF SUPPLIES 


Arrcjirs, Ofllclal Notice of, per 100 .JSO 

Ac-coiint Troaeurer'B 1.00 

Ilatlot each i.eo 

liuttiins* (tmulJ rolled gold... . 

TIdUouii, snmlt lOk galil i.oo 

llut(nn», mcrilum tOk sold l*35 

linttoiitt* tl lam o ad -shaped 10k irold^. S*0O 

BiittoaN* Calf> B* G,. per palr^ 2.50 

Itowk, Mlaate for R. S. (small) 2.00 

Ikioh. Minute for B* S* (lari^e) S.OO 

Biiak, l>ay l.iS 

Book. Bolt Cali_^___ 1*50 

t^arhoii for recelipt books , , . .ftfi 

Clianti, lOk (fold 4,00 

C']mrler«p Duplicate 1.00 

C'ompIHe Mmt Glmrter Outfit 25.00 

CoiMtf ftutfon, per 100 7,50 

Hlniflc Copies ,10 

Blectrlt'iil WorherH, Buhaerlptlon per yiMir 2.00 

Btnhlcm* Automobile 1.50 

BnvcIimCN, OdlctAl* per 100^ 1.00 

(hivr)Hj cjieli .50 

I^cdjfor. looNe leaf binder Financial See- 

rctary's 20 tab Index 0.50 


Ledifer pusfCB to fU above ledser, per 100 1.50 

l*edifer„ Financial Secretary^ 100 imifcs 3.00 
l>cd}fer, Financial Secretary's, 200 pafceii 4*50 
licdfer, Fictanclal Secretary's, 400 paces 8.75 
(Kxtra Heavy Bindlnir) 

Lcdjcer, loose-leaf research* Jncludlnt tabs 15.00 
I^cdjtf'r sheets for above, per JOO 2.50 


FOR E. W* B. A, 


Hook, 5Itnnte 1.50 

rliiirters* Itiipllc^tes .50 

rorifltKijf tim and By-Ltaws, per JOO^*^,,* 7.50 


METAL 



LABEL 


VOTE-^The above articles will be supplied when tlie requisite umoant of cash aceompanles 
the order. Otberfvise the order wilt not he recognized, .\ll sapplies leot by us have posliiffe 
or express eharjires prepaid. 

ADDRESS, G. M. BUGNIAZET* I. S. 


Ealieis, Meftii. per tOO ®.50 

labels, Fa per. per 100„ .30 

Isabels* lurice sire for bauae wiring, [>er 

Fajier, OniHal Letter, per lOO ,75 

BKuats. extra., each .25 

Receipt Itcmk. .Appitrants (300 receipts) 1.75 

Receipt Ittkok. Applicants (750 reeetpts)„ 3.50 
Receipt Hook. .Mcmlierg (300 receipts) _**.* 1*75 

Receipt Book, .Members (750 receipts) 3,50 

Receipt Booh* 5f iscellaaeous (300 re- 
ceipts) 1.75 

ReceJpi ll4Jok, MlsceUaniiHius (750 re- 
ceipts) 3.S5 

Receipt Book* Overtime assessment (300 

receipts) — |*7S 

Receipt Hook, Overtime assessment (750 

receipts) fl.flo 

Receipt Boiik, Temporary <300 receipts) 1,75 

Receipt Book. Tempnrnry (00 receipts) ___ .75 

Kecetpt Unok. FJaiincial Secretary's- *.***..*- ,35 

R<-ceipt Rook. Treasurer’s ..3.7 

Receipt Holders, each .25 

Research weekly report cards, per lon,^ .50 

Rings, 10k Kold 0.00 

Sent, cat of ,r ^ . . 1*00 

Seal Kch) 

Seal (pocket) 7j(o 

Withdrawal €ards. with Trans. Cde„ per 

dozen — *50 

Warrant Book, for R. S, .*50 


Slnjcle Copies _**- *10 

Rituals, each — ... .25 

Reins tat cnienl illunks, per 100 .75 
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LOCAL UNION OFFICIAL RECEIPTS FROM .lANUARY 11, 

•47 


1937, TO FEBRUARY 10, 1937 



L. U. Numbers 


I.O 

*117496 

118013 

B-l.., 

, 14567 

14604 

B-1 

42001 

42080 

B-l_- 

45751 

45815 

B-1 

_ 61730 

61745 

B-1 

_ 133434 

133500 

B-1 

_285001 

205039 

B-1 

266755 

286799 

B-1 

.446251 

446490 

B-l_ 

2 

.447036 

_317121 

447750 

317250 

2_. 

.471751 

471770 


B-3. 1417-1447 

B-3 24R5-3925 

B-3 M 5162-5200 

B-3 M 5243-5839 

B-3 __.M 6001-6041 

B-3 AJ 34978-35000 

B-3 AJ 35035-37740 

B-3 „AJ 37801-37393 

B-3 AJ 3B001-330S2 

B-3 AJ 38201-33284 

B-3 38401-38422 

B-3_._^^^^_AJ 3S6O1-3B610 

B-3 4AP 392-533 

B-3 -4AP 601-636 

B-3__ .CAP 30 

B-3.._, CJ 411-450 

D 80-114 

B-3 DAP 14-19 

B-3 „,EJ 1-80 

EH 1- 55 

E-3 637-732 

B-3 F 1-2 

B-3 H 1-4 

B-3 OA 14187-14300 

B-3 OA 14248-14362 

B-3 OA 14432-14495 

B-3.. OA 14722-14744 

B-3... OA 15018-15034 

B-3 OA 15253-15311 

B-3,. OA 15865-15898 

B-3.__ XG 72118-72200 

B-3 XG 73340-72400 

B-3 XG 72315-72540 

B-3 . . - XG 72601 -72772 

B-3,, XG 72877-72935 

b-3 XG 73001-73055 

4 254290 254295 

5 355977 356250 

5 391501 391734 

5 716071 716169 

6.. .. 147336 147378 

6 166431 166500 

6.. - 248001 148118 

8 19259 19265 

B 133855 133929 

8 743401 743425 

a. _74970l 750000 

B-9 40849 40860 

B-9 1735^ 173580 

B-9 984341 984620 

44881 

10 ,..246861 246867 

12.. ... ,..183369 183387 

14_„_.._246412 246420 

lG-_ 146981 147000 

16.. « 455251 455314 

n__,«„_253851 253872 

17 175895 175923 

n ._.448556 449125 

18.. . 313351 313413 

IB 31839! 318960 

la 474130 474135 

22 145382 145445 

22 *.,„597015 597075 

25 332324 332500 

26 .364554 164585 

26. 30B5R0 308003 

26.. ...... ,194127 194199 

27, 185661 185671 

28 129246 

28 329345 329364 

20 ,.733732 733831 

30 494081 434091 

3] ,..184620 184022 

31 ,„442631 44264S 

32 T73295 m3l0 

33 ,.247209 247296 

34 ...614401 614455 

34.. - . , . 40008 40015 

34 86984 87000 

34 342708 343036 

34.. . -573829 573900 

35 7530 

35 310332 310336 

35 896165 896222 

36 44164 44171 

36 ...235630 255666 

36 780595 780600 

37 69612 

37 376383 376297 


L. U. Numbers 


38 

.137076 

137090 

^ 

,184064 

184406 

38 . 

,609686 

690150 

3a 

690231 

690040 

39 

.251048 

251656 

39 

273662 

273665 

39_ 

,309217 

309481 

40 

.416135 

416570 

40, 

.588136 

508271 

41....™. 

. 72831 

72037 

41. 

,709615 

709050 

41 

,714600 

714669 

41 

.731401 

731447 

41 _ 

.927561 

927741 

44 

-970389 

970394 

46 

_314521 

314570 

46 

,501661 

501680 

46 

-973901 

974100 

46. 

-101412 

191431 

4a__ 

.4^276 

426470 

48 

-599073 

599126 

50... 

-370130 

370207 

52 ... 

-322501 

322544 

52.. 

-323396 

323491 

52 

.362002 

362350 

52.. 

..362721 

362001 

53,,-...- 

.200774 

200837 

56 

-221180 

221184 

57 

437262 

437299 

59.,..,. 

-12B760 

128702 


-163491 

163500 

59 

.477001 

477073 

60 

316002 

316053 

65 

. 3740 

3747 

65 

,291690 

201750 

65 

.414751 

413050 

65_. 

-475076 

475094 

68 

.170916 

178943 

68 

.321076 

321089 

66 ,, 

300423 

380713 

67 

.523170 

523183 

68_. 

-155765 

155032 

08 

-437101 

437114 

69 

533102 

533109 

70., _ 

,254178 

254179 

70 

773527 

773534 

72 

,758793 

75879® 

73 

289822 

289911 

73..,. . 

.316805 

316013 

73,_. . 

.771214 

771244 

76 

, 40047 

40054 

76 

,274850 

274930 

77 

.203270 

203317 

77 

,.427501 

430000 

77 

,.430000 

430001 

79 . 

-llOOlO 

UQO60 

80 277713 

277721 

80.. . .. 

,321036 

321912 

81 . 

. 70510 

70532 

01 

-12553B 

135000 

82 

,306983 

307050 

82,,.. 

, .960597 

960009 

86 

..1OH10 

101420 

86 

.127631 

127822 

86 

.-005439 

685490 

87-.... „ 886182 

8B6187 

80.. 

,.064104 

664207 

90. 

.. 7012 


90 

-111328 

111406 

93 

,.935325 

935329 

94 

.940468 

940474 

95,, 

..257123 

257148 

96 

66967 

67037 

96__ 

.,457072 

457881 

100 

26830 

26833 

100 

37030 

37031 

lOO 

. 147866 

147903 

lOU. 

204800 

204810 

102 

.-310071 

310220 

103 

30579 

30592 

103 

135134 

135144 

103_..... 

.,297665 

298218 

103 

..561721 

561013 

105., 

. ,480374 

408391 

106 , 

.225409 

225449 

106 

-448013 

448017 

108 

.922283 

922317 

109 ,,, 

32422 

32423 

109. - , 

-, 23003 

23026 

HI.--. . 

,753751 

753758 

na- 

28098 

20103 

ns.. 

. 23750 

23797 

114 

235351 

235355 

115 

. 508935 

508942 

116 

37327 

37328 

llfi 

423003 

423100 

117 

783025 

783843 

121.. 

.245475 

245484 

121 

. 392301 

392302 

122 

278071 

278210 

125 

268611 

268024 

125. 

.384298 

305034 


L. U. Numrers 


125 

-314109 

314172 

127 

.022908 

822924 

129 

305206 

305280 

129.-_ _. 

_f»0244O 

902455 

130_ 

,145917 

145931 

120 

-339560 

339750 

130_._.._, 

-472501 

472524 

130 

-621486 

621752 

131 

_ 3D09S 

39103 

131 

_ 1 70451 

170525 

133 

-401260 

401279 

134 

_ 54505 

54817 

134, 

. 79337 

79500 

134 

, 80049 

00250 

134 

- 80726 

01000 

134...^ 

210006 

210490 

134.,...., 

,210813 

211243 

134 

-213379 

213750 

134 

-214146 

214500 

134 

,214501 

214093 

134 

.215251 

215412 

134 ... 

.21800! 

216137 

134,.— -- 


217500 

134 

,405751 

406500 

134 

-406501 

400549 

134— 

-407251 

40H000 

134.,- 

-400001 

408727 

134. 

-408751 

408871 

134 

.731198 

731221 

134. 

.950845 

951000 

]35_._ 

-761121 

761137 

136 

-212677 

212682 

136_* 

-710075 

710161 

136-_- 

.-987490 

907537 

137— 

,244630 

244031 

130 

- 1!140 


138— 

-899722 

890751 

139- 

, 939287 

93931 1 

141 

...880107 

080151 

145 

.-148530 

148531 

145,.-,... 

,-149697 

149001 

145- 

-610380 

610505 

146 

.-241600 

241626 

146, 

-312017 

312018 

150 

, 604371 

684397 

151 

.. 47770 

47775 

151-^ 

-426357 

425565 

151,-,, 

_4B63ao 

486400 

152, _ . 

. 199410 


152 

-737701 

737723 

153., 

. 31238 

31239 

153 

..909652 

9896B7 

156 

.235924 

235944 

158 

, 441391 

441434 

159—. 

,, 97260 

97311 

160 

. 21820 

21870 

160 177903 

177911 

161 — 

. 495245 

495259 

163 

. 13098 

13100 

163 

900839 

906726 

164 

.-131847 

132000 

164 

-176551 

176690 

164 

.7,14401 

734580 

166 — 

.,222125 

222174 

160. ._ . 

..239602 

239603 

166 

.459407 

459430 

160 

_7H6C08 

700091 

173, 

..524070 

524874 

175 — — 

38993 


175-,.*™ 

-294160 

294173 

175 

.,450200 


176 

-937172 

937283 

170 

..768551 

768600 

177 

.,293440 

2934S5 

177 

,.727906 

728040 

1S0_ 

255931 

2.56151 

ieo-„— , 

-300731 

300742 

181 

264751 

264755 

181-. 

.,353431 

353483 

183.,-—,., 

76804 

76873 

183, 

-..219373 

219396 

104. .. 

—197572 

197573 

184 . , 

,.444724 

444734 

185-- --- 

-,168518 

188600 

186 

.201759 


186 . 

-.779288 

779305 

190 

—345043 

3458T3 

191, 

-.770731 

778748 

193 

,432126 

432240 

193. 

620354 

620400 

193. 

64140! 

641720 

194 

403751 

483892 

194-- 

723431 

723489 

195 


340197 

190 

121597 

121598 

196 

.260734 

266810 

197 

436521 

436530 

200 

968561 

91^640 

204.. 

2375B7 

237591 

205., 

526295 

526313 


680220 

688223 

200 

452760 

452700 


L. U. Numbeks 


208 

8048 LO 

884031 

209 

21424 

21439 

210 

__ 295037 

295102 

211 

12366 

12369 

211 — 

___35193l 

351930 

211 

50018* 

566210 

212 

— 21001 

21015 

212 

31492 

81500 

212— - 

- 51099 

51131 

212- 

91981 

91900 

212 — 

— 122070 

122376 

213 

336B2 

34038 

213—— 

4 11225 

411270 

213—— 

-.413423 

413479 

214„-_ 

10642 

10670 

214_ 

309099 

309101 

214— - 

406631 

486632 

214 

408141 

480400 

215 

222668 

222680 

217.. 

_._2S3ieO 

253189 


109174 

109182 

223 

,930920 

938992 

224 

_ 70935 

78938 

224— 

097464 

897403 

225 

770795 

770802 

226 

___ 22692 

22700 

226 ... 

193080 

193075 

229 - 

...973412 

973420 

230 

41155 

41215 

231 

197494 

197524 

233— 

177932 

177953 

235- — 

—*227404 

227414 

236 

487801 

487007 

230 

,,.932099 

938100 

237 - 

508366 

300394 

237-^— 

—,750301 

750303 

238 

.—*792159 

792175 

£40 

.—,539130 

559H3 

241 

..*-386690 

30G7OO 

243 

139353 

130368 

245 

277500 

277522 

245 _ . 

366751 

367070 

246—^ 

.*—765553 

765569 

247 

400506 

400513 

252_. 

98434 

96457 

253 

.—,374296 

374307 

254 

905299 

905304 

255 

56931 

56936 

256 

....5I62S2 

SI 6268 

257 

.— ,265660 

265632 

259 

10838 


259 

.—405080 

465073 

259 

..,.917027 

017059 

262 -.. 

.— 164941 

104974 

262—^. 

272551 


202 

._..B77135 

677170 

26T____. 

..-51280? 

512612 

263 

_ 4331 

4386 

269 

. 357195 

357225 

270- 

511080 

511095 

271„_.. 

4^001 

420023 

275 , 

32504 

32518 

275 

. 124514 

124516 

275 

. ,261301 

261317 

275 

758993 

739000 

276 

851111 

051 163 

277 

849 

000 

277 

20S7O2 

200700 

277 

226801 

226824 

277,_._, 

298458 

298483 

278 

_ , 6103 

6195 

278 

_ _ 28900 


280 

.. *489301 

489316 

281 

„ ..252483 


28! 

....603795 

683814 

284 

6615 

6617 

284 

02361 

62375 

280 ^ 

** 52553 

52555 

280 — 

,*,*256525 

256556 

290 

.961175 

961182 

291 

... 58807 


291 

342545 

342559 

292 

**** 80673 


29£_ _ 

144449 

144483 

292 

,276996 

277203 

293..., 

_ ,.309402 

309412 

294, 

166810 

166811 

294_- 

752768 

752794 

295 

,775956 

775961 

296—*, 

771389 

771307 

301 

274419 

274428 

302 

_ _ 25943 

25944 

302 

290991 

291000 

302 

452251 

452266 

303 

520534 

528543 

B'304 , 

343301 

343321 

B-304— 

381853 

301017 

305 

. 24217 

24240 

305-. 

.. . 42031 


3oa 

211393 

211491 

309 

3981 


309 

* 438001 

430164 1 


L. U. Numbers 


309 

823334 

623710 

309 

*. .966610 

966750 

31 1_ 

...360230 

360280 

311 

448596 

448639 

312 

.**. 17280 

J7337 

313* 

331541 

331566 

318-- 

...735005 

725035 

319* 

952425 

952430 

324 

258322 

258341 

325 

9971 

9975 

325* - 

.,,929801 

929943 

326 

296769 

296772 

326 

354930 

355179 

329 

177482 

177485 

329— 

222579 

222580 

329 

473251 

473308 

332 

49045 

49052 

332 

964374 

904432 

333 

*243770 


333 

^303359 

303472 

335...— 

790000 

790008 

330 

753506 

753515 

339 

116625 

116673 

340 

43385 

43500 

340****- 

200626 

200027 


(Onglrval) 

340 

. _ 435751 

435797 

341 

198810 

190044 

342 

224412 

224418 

343 

. ** 40872 

40873 

343 

—780161 

760181 

344 *,*. 

044756 

644769 

345 

234001 

234009 

345,. 

783195 

763200 

340 

302656 

302767 

349 

. 194483 

19459B 

349 

.__.294990 

295011 

349 

726311 

726076 

350*.**. 

217854 

217862 

352 

.... 30331 

38332 

352 

201765 

281658 

3S3 

102007 

102091 

353 , 

. 319588 

319793 

353 

_ 716543 

716577 

354 

. ,193439 


354 

6550 

6596 

357 ,* 

,— -313111 

313116 

357 - * 

,.381136 

381100 

358 

676571 

876050 

358 

114496 

114541 

358 

, — 278B55 

278858 

350 

747901 

747920 

360 , 

_ *253647 

253754 

303 

—417700 

417734 

367 

....402778 

402794 

360.* 

333083 

333277 

370 

939865 

939870 

371 

897836 

097040 

372 *** 

806773 

800011 

373..., 

3631 

3634 

375 

509929 

509951 

377 

450645 

450654 

377 

544150 

544196 

300 

493406 

493414 

382 

,,,,545850 

545873 

384 

4061 

4805 

389 

219672 

2196FJ3 

390, 

281535 

2815B4 

393- - 

, 41720 


393 

610051 

610809 

394 

225620 

225037 

397 

709806 

789865 

400 

724290 

724322 

401 

_ 196101 

196102 

401 

638073 

633096 

403 

707601 

707610 

405 

_ 255366 

255392 

406 

****891978 

091990 

407 

20434 

20459 

400 

.149471 

149480 

408 

343720 

343044 

409 

139531 

139540 

409 

£58880 

258700 

411 

.^—453663 

453066 

411 

770037 

770070 

413 

312906 

312946 

413 

606332 

600367 

415 

49844 

40846 

415 

762500 

702515 

416 

....194873 

194875 

416 

287391 

207420 

417 

_ 267160 

267105 

B-418-. 

33204 

33215 

B-418,. 

242710 

242713 

E-41B.. 

346701 

346810 

B-41S-. 

771299 

771300 

B-418._ 

770401 

770412 

424 

* . 8821 

0631 

426 

1^5024 

253032 

427__._ 

256170 


427,.-. 

..,.279370 

279459 

430 

262201 

202212 
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L. U. 

NuMDirns 

1 L.U. 

Numheirs 

430__,. 

703290 

703300 

1 500-.. 

302101 


431 

39362 


500— . 

21070 

21074 

431 .. 

700441 

793464 

591 

236206 

236230 

434 

240828 

240637 

504 

- 222769 

435 

,404136 

404155 

595— 

313B81 

*31360© 

438. 

- 15805 

15900 

595- 

338rJ43 

33B502 

438 

.. 230270 


595 

773661 

773671 

436.. , 

327001 

327109 

590 

440921 

440925 

438 

,.457746 

457790 

507 -- 

779950 

779957 

446 

783189 

7&3206 

598 

450547 

400550 

441 . 

755627 

755639 

599 

24409 

2442,7 

443. 

-.724741 

724790 

599 

144902 

144004 

443 

768540 

768563 

600 

930786 

030790 

444 

—341148 

341172 

601 

25097 

25107 

446 

*™ 5620 

5835 

602- .. 

. 20876 


449 „ 

^..856636 

856647 

602 

42349 

42350 

453 

— 53799 

53026 

602 

51 8000 

518690 

453 

239303 

230342 

0O4„ — 

261029 

281031 

453 

— ..480171 

480100 

604 

—941872 

941020 

458 „„ 

660740 

860764 

611 

105104 


461 _ . 

. ..835948 

8359B8 

011 

^272407 

272153 

465 

- 55565 

55570 

614__._ 

732257 

732261 

465 

.103414 

J r>3495 

615.—- 

1994B 

10067 

460 

62360 

03271 

617 

- ©373 

6900 

4fiB 

895416 

805460 

017 

50510 

50527 

4C8 ..*, 

230703 

230700 

617 

444751 

444732 

470 

-.-250373 

250370 

618 

282563 


471 

280 

300 

618..— 

420801 

420952 

471 „ 

231301 

231324 

610 

482312 

432310 

474 

5883 

5069 

625 

..-.-260202 

200224 

474 

223921 

223088 

629 

64783 

64823 

477 

096224 

906259 

630 

760442 

760453 

479_^ 

___ 670127 

670140 

631 

... 16349 

16375 

479 

163833 

768854 

634 

„2^10 

254426 

480 

__ 223239 

223251 

636 

42905 


481 

169463 

169460 

036 

018435 

916467 

481 

197030 

197077 

637 

767630 

767657 

482 

.-—220061 


' 040 

- 3S059 

33503 

482, 

....499050 

409057 

640 

382582 

382609 

483 

.... 23812 


643 

257001 


483.___. 

44702B 

447932 

643..-.^ 

_ -523095 

524010 

488 

12063 

12Q84 

644— 

9582 

0600 

48R_ _ 

05657 

95701 

044 

227296 


488, 

125346 

125355 


(Ori^nal) 

493 806670 

006674 

044 

_ 477751 

477760 

407 

27411 

27420 

646 

757097 

757106 

500 ^ 

21475 

21508 

647_— 

972167 

972171 

500 

-284701 

264790 

649 .. 

_260577 

269650 

501 

.-. 05183 

06235 

050 

281628 

281630 

501-,. 

-..321152 

321302 

650 .- 

456024 

456077 

501 

-.731017 

731179 

653 

21642 


502 

53587 

53597 

653 

243056 

243119 

504 

... 63062 

63064 

656 

220569 

220593 

504 

, — .814234 

814^36 

^ 

.__750482 

750490 

508 

-.235677 

235685 

060 — , 

8576 


508 

422069 

422086 

660 -- 

750601 

750605 

509 

... 669565 

669574 


fOriglnall 

510 

35392 

35397 

660,. . 

3735B0 

373002 

510 

58207 

58212 

600 

192900 


515 

632013 

632020 

601—^ 

25280 

25289 

520 

, — _ 062583 

0B2627 

B-663... 

4330© 

43323 

521 

,.-.234385 

234401 

B-663--, 

186180 

18Bl0i 

521 

...-0O52O6 

903259 

B'6B3-_. 

273965 

274050 

522 

222369 

222451 

664 

83450 

83458 

526 

-__243926 

243932 

6G5 

140763 

140708 

527 ^ 

489901 

480010 

665 

612921 

012027 

528 

.-.262988 

263088 

660 — 

444008 

444018 

529 

.. 015480 

815506 

669 .. 

89733 


532 

-. 43855 


669 

. 242121 

242130 

532,^ 

279978 

280050 

670. . . 

776032 

77BS40 

536.- 

905662 

905600 

K71 

179397 

179419 

537 

250203 

259215 

671 

237700 

237703 

538 

19426 

19434 

674 

364748 

364786 

539_- 

.497634 

497667 

6T5 

191642 

101703 

540 

14840 

I4B68 

R7S 

2791 78 

279191 

544 

41450 


676 — 

.—123046 

123051 

544 

62403 

52466 

877-.-,- 

. 874165 

874 1B5 

545 

28306 

28340 

678 

226225 

226270 

548 

791445 

701453 

(vm 

242082 

242084 

549 

11859 

UB65 

679 

955616 

955617 

549— 

50921 

50981 

681 

„ 21067 

21073 

551 

— IO03O 

16834 

661 

_ ..52 1650 

521677 

SS5( 

-- 206334 

206346 

i4R:i 

,„...300722 

300750 

554-.- 

.932071 

932079 

603- — 

310635 

310689 

555 

—311713 

311716 

604 

.. 256801 

256814 

555 

-561524 

561581 

604 

__ .500394 

500400 

556..,— 

29201 

29218 

685-.- 

©34245 

634364 

567 

255481 

25,5403 

006 

420379 

429303 

559 

706828 

706844 

RR0 

890924 

800038 

561—,^ 

190669 

190876 

000 

... 23590 

23629 

564 

—741177 

741185 

691 

776566 

776576 

565 

_ . 2763 

2773 

694 - 

327052 

327802 

507 

___717901 

717090 

607 

. 51360 

51366 

587 

933832 

935878 

607 

. 07535 

97570 

568 

54206 


697 

624354 

624695 

568 

...336018 

336046 

698—^- 

17748 

17765 

&69 

_ . 21805 


698 

245002 

245007 

569 

23019 

23624 

7fn 

..060400 

060424 

569 

- 205393 

205513 

707 

— „ 7151 

7183 

S7n 

.. .257464 

257407 

707 

^__229801 

23WB2U 

571 

53103 

53105 

708 

244246 

244267 

R71 

960SCKJ 

050503 

709—— 

89374 

89385 

574 

24169 


700 

.,210158 


674 

— . 28344 

2B347 

710 

2103 


674 

...340701 

340000 

710 

. -487769 

487793 

577 

— 27004 

2767S 

711 

284257 

384272 

581,.,.. 

...33670! 

336060 

711.- — 

__ .288266 

288382 

583. _ . 

... 4773 

4704 

712 

62741 

627 4S 

564 

___ 37430 

37496 

712 

.-583010 

563820 

584.. . 

.605985 

006027 

714 

.. 784290 

784200 

585 _ . 

-347278 

347312 

716 

___ 26660 


586 

, .770260 

770270 

71© 

378761 

37B07O 

688 

... 60339 

60374 

-Jfi 

607183 

607300 

6S8 

. . 73529 

73540 

717 

- -115032 

115065 

589,, 

343449 

243450 

717 

-452421 

452423 

580 

mm 

302042 

719 ... 

-_.12934t 

120385 


E. U* 
710 

Numders 

I,, u. 
855.— 

NUMHEflR 
256226 256242 

722 

.550131 

-777724 

771789 

550135 

777732 

771801 

230106 

120223 

B56 

. _ 19341 

19370 

726 

72H 

856-- 

B57 

--. 161710 
511 483 

511405 

729-- . 

230101 

B50 . 

^ . 222997 

223035 

730 . ., 

...120209 

859 

295320 

295325 

730 

275021 

275024 

E51 -- 

170739 

170741 

732 

, . 1888 

1805 

KOI — 

.778409 

770423 

732 

734 

03373 

390751 

63413 

399037 

862— 

863- 

228957 

___-42l532 

229001 

421545 

735- 

__7©0621 

760620 

f 864 

942651 

942705 

738, 

..067482 

067400 

1 ©65 

3308S6 

330995 

R*74l 

242733 

242746 

867 

230851 

238862 

B-741 

. .243727 

243743 

863 

, 63961 

64000 

743. 

-^501633 

591649 

870 

- 422961 

423000 

748 

,221567 

221620 

070 

_._464251 

464262 

748 

-241844 

241845 

812 

712337 

772351 

B-752 

82 

97 

873 

164138 

164140 

B-7S2 

B-752 

. 10204 
.-147042 

10435 

147943 

873 -- 
876 

750033 

™17I340 

750048 

171345 

B-762 

_ "161704 

461 B07 

87© 

-.._261001 

261012 

755 

706457 

780462 

876 

^781493 

781500 


15056 

15974 

870 

881 

4S8517 

403520 

756 

290402 

354139 

354181 

757 

-238322 

23340 

885 

■ 30690 

30001 

758 . 

270387 

270380 

885— 

__23S044 

235678 

750 

__ 342228 

342321 

B8(j 

375065 

375000 

761 

-.224230 

224.319 

807 - 

„2S1001 

281006 

1 

-277222 
-772737 
- 230341 

277224 

772751 

239632 

087 

087 

089. 

312102 

, 448810 

^ 22462 

312208 

22500 

764 

507653 

507670 

800 

161204 

16120© 

765 

765 

2400 

.„2O0113 

2510 

290115 

809 

800 

^260401 

266024 

260400 

770...... 

770. 

772 

-- BI711 
...219204 
750396 

81712 

219260 

756400 

890 

891 

891 

787059 

_-^323101 

_490201 

787084 

323110 

490202 

773 

- 13236 


892 

___.959627 

050632 

773 

774 

_7H8325 

-223823 

700366 

223673 

893 

895 

782525 

225926 

782336 

22594© 

775..-™ 

775_..„ 

„ 26811 
160810 

26840 

160023 

895 

896 

__„_301819 

276054 

301831 

276061 

776 

...20BUH 


8^ 

295568 

295718 

776. - 

.,702434 

702450 

809-^ 

28724 

28753 

777 

., , 286573 

206583 

nOO 

308442 


770_ 

778 

,..257721 

-316225 

257730 

310227 

000 

902. 

3979 

.489601 

3088 

480620 

770 

.,.790304 

790317 

904. 

-171610 


7H(1 

-.230471 

230550 

^4 

.___701Q0B 

701 102 

760 

782 

-.296021 

930270 

296040 

030234 

? 909— 

909 

. 293153 
462751 

203155 

462771 

784 

. .223600 

223702 

909 

772170 

112200 

784- 

-.424552 

424592 

910—... 

9ii 

1339 

1365 

B*765 

„ 245440 

245470 

126556 

126615 

B-V05 

B-705 

,260715 

-176104 

260744 

911 

, 173105 

©272 

1131BG 

6274 

B-70S_— 

701 

. .2412CG 
...21*7750 

297751 

912l_, 935166 

Qid 66321 

935200 

66023 

791 

-,300777 

390850 

014 

379265 

370303 

792 

7h'>5860 

755878 

915 

. 7f)05U 

76060 

794 - 

-- 30846 


919^-.. 

_923227 

923231 

794 . - — , 

.260483 

268500 


374522 

314544 


.441751 

441B53 

923 

923- . 

136099 

136154 

70S 

708^ 

-708723 

.-505917 

706720 

505938 

..-174147 

19132 

174155 

10150 

700. 

224730 

224750 


. _ 11035 

11832 

709 

800 

800 

801 . 

-300010 
._ 168376 
-175005 
. 90553© 

300922 

175045 

005533 

034 

034— - 

937 

940 

29S4I4 

702987 
. 68417 

117202 

206415 

193000 

68435 

U7230 

002 _ - 

,237249 

237254 

049 

247012 

247050 

B-003 

243014 


340 

.322001 

322804 

B-003 

-243984 

244021 

949 

467415 

461416 

805 

.-174355 

174362 

^9 

695603 

605634 

80S , 

808- 

. 252070 
.220201 

252604 

229217 

053 _ - 
956 

242539 
14443 

242604 

14448 

808 . 

800- 

.303001 

.228763 

303010 

2^764 

058- 

,.—242800 

162607 

242011 

162603 

000. 

,-485641 

465654 r 

963 — 

313849 

313856 

811 

,774079 

774086 

970 

. .377439 

377446 

B-B14 

-242593 

242695 

091 

-___767230 

767249 

B-BH 

253321 

2333 B7 

905 

19722 

10753 

on 

817 

.128103 

.304465 

120104 

304500 

fi96_-_- 

907 

. _793215 

260114 

793282 

260123 

817 -- 

,370170 

370275 

1002—- 

B-1006— 

—101074 

101128 

817 

.304501 

394660 

— . 4409 

4500 

818 

RIH 

„ 20161 
512359 

20164 

B-10O6 . 
B-lOO© * 

- ^ 17231 
, 225905 

17401 

225921 

RSfl 

.-144916 

144020 

B-1006- 

459126 

45913B 

RSa 

_2970G4 

207067 

B*1010_. 

1667 

1637 

822. . 

-402001 

402068 

B-lOlO 

14390 

14976 

824 

.259509 

259523 

B-1013,.- 

3007 

3040 

a24___ _ 

267481 

267486 

B-1013-. 

15017 

16500 

033 

22B513 

226523 

B-1013-- 

16501 

1G631 

035. 

.. 79576 
226130 

70577 

226164 

B-1015- 

B-1015— 

.225336 

225542 

225337 

225567 

S3© . .. 
B-037 - -- 

.220646 
. 11562 

229650 

11573 

B-1017— 

B-1019 

241047 
.. 226326 
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(ONGRESS HAS POWER TO CLRH 
COl RT 

(Continued from page 98) 

No^ no ar.€?ndment ia needed* All that is 
needed is a Congress with the moral 
courage to do its duty, 

Simidc liemedies Offered 

Can Congress enact legislation desig- 
nating any majority of the court to pass 
upon its acts*? According to the Su- 
preme Court the answer ia no. In re- 
pealing the NRA the court held that 
Congress has no power to delegate to 
another branch of government powers 
not granteti that branch by the Consti- 
tution* Should Congress enact a law 
that, say, a two thirds majority decision 
of the court would be necessary to annul 
a law the eourt-^if it were consistent^ — 
would be compelled to advise Congress 
that that body did not have the power to 
confer legislative powers upon the court 
since those powers are the sole right of 
Congress, 

Congress can solve the present diffi- 
culty in a simple and efficient way. 
There are two methods* both entirely 
constitutional. The supreme law of the 
land permits Congress to establish such 
inferior courts as it may deem necessary* 
Under this provision the Congress could 
establish a court for the sole purpose of 
advising it of the legality of proposed 
legislation before mteh Jegi«lation is 
aeted into tuw; or* Congress could in- 
crease the membership of the Supreme 
Court and impose upon the additional 
members the same duty. Congress is 
now in session. Will it have the courage 
to put the Supreme Court in its place? 

MEANING OP WORLD TEXTILE 
CONPERENCE 1937 

(CoutiuLicd from pfige iOU 

has been repeatedly pointed out that the 
tariff is nothing more nor less than an ef- 
fort to eliminate n competitor on an inter- 
national basis. 

Two of the chief competitors of the 
United States will be represented at the 
Textile Conference in April. These are 
Great Britain and Japan — both large 
producers of textiles. Japan is regarded 
as greatly under.selling both of the occi- 
dental nations by virtue of the fact that it 
has a much lower standard of living, 
longer hours and losver jmy for workers, 
and at the same time modern mills with 
the latest improved machinery* 

Whether these differences can be recon- 
ciled by conference remains yet to be 
seen, but a definite effort is going to be 


made to discuss the problems and the 
very discussion may break new ground. 

.lapan Speaks 

The three-week session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference held in Geneva, 
June* 1936, brought the delegates very 
little nearer to a solution. A textile con- 
vention was before that conference pro- 
viding for a universal 40-hour week in the 
world textile industry. At that time em- 
ployers and workers wwe sharply di- 
vided. The employers wished more time 
and the workers felt that enough facts 
had been accumulated to make the deci- 
sion possible in June, 1936* The confer- 
ence, hovrever, did not sustain the work- 
ers in their contention though the margin 
of defeat was small* It w^as then that It 
w^as decided that a new conference, deal- 
ing alone with textile problems, should be 
held in April, 1937, in Washington* 

At the conference held last June, Juitsu 
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Kitaoka, secretary of the Bureau of Social 
Affairs, Home Department, Japan* ex- 
pressed the official Japanese position 
thus: 

**My country ia always as eager as any 
other country to protect the workers and 
to improve working conditions as far as 
possible under the special conditions in 
which Japan is placed* In this connec- 
tion* may I refer to the recent social leg- 
islation of my country? • * * 

^*We should be very happy if we could 
reduce the working hours and raise the 
standard of living to bring it into line 
with that of other industrial countries, 
but we are not yet in a position to realize 
our ideals, owing mainly to less favored 
economic conditions as compared with 
many other industrial countries* 

'T will not deal here with the unfair 
distribution of territory and of natural 
resources, or vvith the migration problem; 
these questions are too big and too deli- 
cate to be dealt vvith here exhaustively. 1 
think* however, that fair and unrestricted 
exchange of goods* raw materials and 
finished goods can mitigate to a great 
degree the unfair distribution of natural 
resources and thus make it possible for 
the people confined in a narrow moun- 
tainous island to live through working by 
hand and brain. What would these peo- 
ple do if they were hampered in .selling 
their goods? For to restrict the sale 
would be tantamount to restricting the 
buying of raw materials and other es- 
sentials. As far as they buy, they must 
sell. No matter how heavy the tariff im- 
posed upon their goods, they must sell. 
So* if the tariffs are raised, the cost of 
production must be lowered accorcliTigly, 
And it goes without saying that the main 
part of the cost of production consists of 
wages for various processes* Thus, to re- 
quest the people in the above-mentioned 
situation to improve their working condi- 
tions while tariffs are raised on the goods 
which they export is simply to request an 
impossibility; it is like requesting a man 
to swim with his limbs bound; only acro- 
bats can do such a thing.*' 

These words of Mr* Kitaoka adequately 
represent the economics of the present 
situation in world textiles* They also 
draw the issues for the world textile con- 
ference which will go into session early 
next month in Washington. However, 
the very fact that the principal textile 
countries are willing to discuss their 
problems around a conference table on a 
factual basis marks a long step toward 
International understanding which in 
turn is a tribute to labor’s conciliatory 
method.s and technique* 
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“Your Washington Reporter” 

Ry U McKILLlI'S 

A lmost any mtjmbcr of tlio House ot 
Senate will agree that a wage-worker 
with average Intelligence is a more 
effective witness at congresaional hearing's 
on labor matters than the most glib-tongued 
and high-priced attorney a labor organiza- 
tion can hire to present its case. 

Members of Congress* a majority of whom 
are attorneys and orators themselves* are 
not awed by a man who can quote Jong 
statutes from memory* or burst into rhetori- 
cal cascades of flowery language. Such 
witnesses are frequently tied into knota by 
a few well chosen questions. Worker- 
witnesses* who don't try oratory, but state 
their facts, invariably impress comm it tee 
members as knowing, from practical expe- 
rience, what they are talking about. 

SOMETHING to worry about: 

Only 15 per cent of railroad dining car 
patrons order tea with their mealH. 

fl i * 

CONGRESSMAN Hamilton Pish, of New 
York* is sponsoring a move for federal reg- 
ulation of the number of social calls con- 
gressional wives make on each other. Fishes 
introduction of this measure is a contribu- 
tion to the nalinnal welfare nn a par with 
a bill which a legislator once seriously pro- 
posed to institute an easier method of 
finding the circumference of a circle than 
by multiplying its diameter by 3,1116. 

In his younger days, Fish was a famous 
full-back at Harvard, Now he is considered 
to be merely a draw-back in Congress, 

A RECENT report to Congress by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission shows 
that the term “investment trust” is, in 
many instances* an inappropriate one— that 
money turned over to some of them is no 
more of an iiivestuient than it would be 
if it were fed to a goat, and that the pro- 
moters of these schemes are not to be 
trusted. According to the report, 1,500,000 
persons who pul their savings into such in- 
stitutions have lost $3,000,000,000 — an av- 
erage of $2,000 for each investor. 

SOMETHING to weep about: 

A Newbury port {Mass.) bank foreclosed 
on a worker's home and then hired a con- 
tractor to repair the place so it would have 
a larger sale value. The contractor got the 
wrong address and before hia mistake was 
discovered his men had re-roof od, re- 
guttered, re-sided, repainted and re-papered 
the house of a small-salaried man on the 
same street, 

WHEN it comes to getting out official 
reports, the O. $, Department of Labor is 
so speedy that it would get dizzy watching 


a turtle whiz past it. Thu Departments 
statistics are very accurate, but, in most 
instances, far from being up to date. 

If one wants to get the approximate total 
of strikes in the nation, the latest figure 
he can get from the Department is twu 
months old. But even that is more up to 
date than much of its other data. Less 
than a month ago it bad just made available 
a study of the difference in wages in the 
dress industry before and immediately after 
the old NR A code was made effective there. 
“Labor,” the railroad workers' national 
newspaper, published the same figures in 
the fall nf H)33. 


NEARLY everyone in li^'ashington 
chuckled last month when hard-boiled and 
reartinnnry fiiipreme Court ,luAticc Van 
He van ter was caught violating a federal 
law regulating duck hunting. The Justice 
told a game warden, who had surprised him 
in the act, that he "didn't know such a law 
exi.sted,” lie not only got away with that 
explanation, but he finished his hunting 
without complying with the law. You try 
the same thing and see how far you get in 
avoiding a heavy fine and the confiscation 
of your shotgun. 

JUDGING from the way newly-appointed 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy Charles 
Edison has started off on his job, he is 
going to be just another rubber stamp for 
the gold-laced admirals who are largely 
running the Navy Department. 

Before he had been on the job long enough 
to find hia way around the building 'without 
a guide he issued a public statement that 
the Walsh -Healey law — ^in tended to protect 
employees of government contractors from 
chiseling praetiees - is hampering the Navy'a 
shipbuilding program and "will create wide- 
spread unemployment.” 

All Edison knows about this law is what 
the admirals — who fought this legislation 
before Congress and have been battling it 
ever since — told him. He is the son of a 
famous inventor, but apparently all he in* 
herited from his father was the latter 's 
money. 

CONGRESSMAN Paul Kvale, Minnesota 
Farmer-Laborite, is backing a bill to abolish 
capital punishment in the District of Colum- 
bia. Few- people who have witnessed an 
execution in Washington will oppose that 
measure. There is no regular "death house” 
in the District jail, and condemned persons 
are killed in the prisoners' dining room. 

Breakfast is served there as usual on exe- 
cution days. When the prisoners have fin* 
ished eating, a space is cleared of chairs 
and tables and the “smoky seat” is hastily 
set up. No regular executioner is used. 
One of the jail employees pulls the switch 
that shocks the occupant of the "hot squat" 
into eternity. Then the “chair” is dis- 
mantled and the tables set for the noonday 
lunch. The District "saves'' a lot on food 
bills those days. Black coffee is about the 
only thing that appeals to most of the 
prisoners — all of them know what has just 
taken place in that room. 

CARTER GLASS, vitriol-breathing and re- 
actionary Senator from Virginia, opposed a 
bill to grant loans to farmers to buy seeds, 
because he does "not believe that the povrer 
and duty of the general government ought 
to be extended to the relief of individual 
suffering,” 

A fow days before he cited this opposition 
on the floor of the Senate, he sponsored a 
bill to extend the life of the Reconstruction 
Finonce Corporation — a government agency 


which hus loaned six billion dollars to “suf- 
fering” railroads, banks, insurance compa* 
nies and other fat-bellied concern b. 


COMMERCIAL aerial transportation com- 
panies are all het up over Senator Hattie 
Caraway's (Ark,) bill to require a parachute 
for each passenger in any plane carrying 
people for hire. The airlines don't like the 
added expense, of course* but their biggest 
objection is that "chutes” may remind peo- 
ple that one plane crash usually kills more 
passengers than all American railroads kill 
over a period of years. 

NO less an authority than Chief Justice 
Eiughes has said that the U. S, Constitution 
means what Supreme Court Justices say it 
means. It would be interesting to know 
how many constitutional rulings have been 
based on opinions of Associate Justice Bald- 
win, whom hiatorians say sat on the Su- 
preme Court bench for 14 years (1830 to 
1844), although said to have been of un- 
sound mind. 

* * * 

PROBABLY no city in the world has as 
many distinct and separale police furcea 
are found in Washington. All have their 
own chiefs and function independently of, 
and frequently in conflict wuth, each other. 

There Is the Metropolitan force, with |ii- 
risdictlon anywhere in Washington (except, 
of course, embaBsies and legations, where nn 
copper of any kind may go except at the 
request of the ambassador or minister in 
charge); the Capitol police, limited to the 
Capitol building, surrounding grounds and 
the Senate and House oflico buildings; the 
White House police; the U. S. Park police; 
the Government Buildings police (not part 
of the W'bite House or Capitol forces); 
the U. S. Secret Service; the Department of 
Justice operatives, commonly known as 
"G*Men”; the Narcotics force of the Treas* 
ury Department, and some others I can't 
think of just now. 

If a person is finicky about who arreets 
himi he has a wide field from which to 
choose, 

WHAT is the queerest cargo ever hauled 
on an American railroad? A number of 
years ago I heard of a freight train, made 
up of box cars containing nothing but the 
bodies of dead Chinese. There is an age-old 
belief among Chinese that, after death, 
their souls will never find peace unless their 
bones are resting in China. According to 
the story, Chinese undertakers mummified 
the bodies of their deceased countrymen in 
New York and Chicago and, after a sufll- 
eient number of corpses had accumulated, 
chartered a special freight train to haul 
them to San Francisco for shipment to the 
Orient. 

Write me, care of this magazine, if you 
know of a train that can beat the queerness 
of this “Chinese Special,” 

INCIDENTALLY, this "column” Is a new 
venture and "Your Washington Reporter" 
will be glad to pass on to the readers any 
odd facts or items of national interest which 
are not generally known. While the "col- 
umn” will be primarily concerned with 
Washington happenings — as much as they 
can be commented upon when the writing 
has to he done a month before it appears 
in print — there will not be any fixed “bound- 
ary lines,” 

Some readers may not agree with certain 
views expressed here* Neither may the 
editor. So if there is any cussing out to 
be done, do it to “Your Washington Re- 
porter." 



This siotji h reminiscent ef the ^ne about 
ike man who charged $i&9 for knowing v^kere 
to tap. 

An Automating* Alternating Current 

An umjsiiidty aharp^ cold snap had Hit the 
racihe Coast and m consequence the riui- 
iority of water pipes were froien up in many 
places* “lied” Hall was foreman of the light 
and power company in Victoria when this 
occurred* “Hod” immediately got busy and 
rigged up an electrical thawing outht on a 
truck* 

An S*0*S. call came in from a hou*se a few 
blocks away and ^^Ked" whk there in record 
time and hia knock at the door was answered 
by a lady* 

“Can you thaw out water pipes?” 

“Yes mam*” 

“How much will it be?” 

“Seven dollars, mam.” 

“ThaCs an awful lot of money* How long 
will it take?” 

“Mebbc half a day.” 

“Well, w'G enn^t do without water* Ho 
ahead.” 

"Hod” and his helper made the necessary 
primary conneetions and then he connected 
the one secondary wire on to the tap in the 
house while h!s helper did likewise in the 
house next door with the other wire. Then 
he threw in the switch and in a few momenta 
the water came gurgling through the pipes* 

Says the lady: 

“I thought you said it w’ould take half a 
day and it didn't take three minutes. It's nn 
outrageous holdup and 1 won't pay!” 

“Red" was a quick thinker. Throwing up 
the window he shouted to his helper. 

"Hey, .Tack! The lady says she won't pay* 
Throw in the juice backwards and freeze up 
the pipes again!” 

“Don't you do it,” shrieked the lady. 
“Don't you do It! ITl pay.” 

And she did. 

“Shapfie*” 


No Kkking Allowed 

Nat Goldberg, R. A. of L* U. No. 3. New 
York, is very fond of soccer football, and 
has played with a team in Brooklyn for 
the past few years. He knew I was also 
a soccer player* having played fullback in 
different cities in Scotland and England- 
So a few months ago I went to see him 
play in Jamaica. He was playing guard, and 
a guard on the Jersey team wasn't very 
friendly with Goldberg* Goldberg found he 
couldn't make any headway through Smith's 
side of the line, so Goldberg resorted to hold- 
ing Smith's foot. The latter complained to 
the referee and at the same lime shouted to 
Goldberg: 

“If you hold my foot again I'll kick you 
in the mouth I” 

Only two more plays had been run off 
when Smith yelled at the referee once more, 
“Hey, he's holding me again I” 

"Well* why don't you kick him as you 
said you would?” retaliated the referee. 

“Kick him?” howled Smith. “How can 
i? He's holding both my feet now*” 

M. J. Bvtl£r, 

U V* No. 3* 


Ok! oh! Tip Reynolds fut» been reading 
inagazines insterad of tis toning on tke 

radio, 

\ *r* ns |) e ri t y K v e r y w' h e re 

Sulesmen and Suckers Wanted 
No Experience Necessary 

Sell more heat from less fuel. 

Sell young mothers patent gruel, 

Sell more miles from less gas, 

Sell Pep Tonic or Super- Sassafras. 

Solve a soft pu^Zile and win a car; 

Shetland ponies free? Sure they are I 
Sell soft nuts with paper shells. 

Millions wftlting for the guy that sells* 

Smith (Carolina) done It, 10 bucks a day, 
Sell folks nothing, then collect your pay; 
Peddle Bibles in the Bible belt, 

Peddle min now'- whales and call them smelt* 
Sell books on sin or how to have fun. 

How to win a man or how to lose one; 

Inhale a liquid pill and heave a cold, 

Make a fortune with window-letters, gold. 
Government jobs waiting to be took. 

Sell yourself a job; Hey, hey I Look I 
Spend one cent snd make two-bits. 

Nine- forty an hour if you use your wits; 
Sell non-run skirts or cellophane bloomers. 
Sell pocket-radios to roaming roomers, 

*Sell fat folks dope to make them thin* 

*Sell thin folks funk to fill them in. 
Experience? Naw, that doesn't count* 

Just be a dub and watch your profits mount. 
No, I'm not peddling you any “Oxalene”; 
Proof? Just read the ads in any maga^sine* 

TiP Reynolds, 

I^cal No* G5, Butte. 

* * « 

E. J{. Jformon, business man a ger of L, U. 
No. 21S, V’nn.(30ui?sr, B. C*, encloses a cutting 
fram a Britwh newspaper which he considers 
to bs worthy of a place in our JOURNAL us tf 
attests the sobriety and probity of electrimt 
workers. 

Can't Short-Circuit Them ! 

The reluctance of electricians to commit 
the social equivalent of "blowing a fuse,” 
and thereby land in gaol, has its darker 
aspect* 

On behalf of the prison visiting commit- 
tee, Mr. W. Day Broughton told the Bir- 
mingham justices yesterday that he feared 
the electric light would not be installed in 
the prison by the end of 19.S8 unless they 
got more electricians* 

Very few electricians were coming into 
the gaol* 

E* H. MotmtSON, 

L* U. No* 213. 

* # • 

We have to thank Leo?iard Lyojis of the 
New York Post for this story: 

A new radio was installed in "21” the other 
night. The manager phoned an electrician 
to come and install it* An hour later a man 
dressed in street clothes entered the restau- 
rant and asked the doorman: "Have you got 
A*C* or D.C. current beret” The doorman 
told him to wait, went inside the restaurant 
and paged: “Mr* A, C* or D* C* Current,” 


Bill Jianson fust couldn*t get all he had to 
say about the essence of wjiionism ruio owe 
pome, 90 he has n>ritten a couple of more in- 
stall'ments. This is the second one. 

Essence uf Cnionfsni 
CContiiiaatton) 

Not satisfied* free advice I defied 
To aally forth on another tack: 

To sail the boats and know all the ropes 
Was twisters for a new knack. 

Mother protested and Father requested 
To settle clown and raise a family; 
Flaming youth groping, there's no use stop- 
ping 

With strange lands and sights to see* 

Free of care and fancy. I'd sail the sea; 

Forsaking my union, trade and tools. 
Mother's “little boy" in his new found joy 
Is decried by Uncle: “Young foolsl” 

“I^t him go away! He'll come back some day ! 

He's a chip o^ the old block!” 

By proud Father t'is quoted as t'was noted. 
Mother withholding the tears of the shock. 

Gold braid and stripes, officers by cripcsl 
Bellowing* “Haul away on the barge!” 
Anchors a weight Back some other day! 
Bristlin' and commanding at large. 

Captain and mate, they're the ship's “great,” 
But to me they proved a Joss; 

And of course* matters got much worse. 
When ! tried to tell 'em who's boss. 

To nip in the bud the panning of bum grub; 

Indignation from me drew 
A pass and complaint, that the coffee was 
paint, 

And the eats wasn't fit for the crew* 

Reaching port, a mariner cut short 
By a skipper from the toughest schools; 

He felt much free'r when he ended my career, 
To bustle me back to my tools* 

“Willie has returned, he's wiser and learned," 
The folks all greeted me — alone. 

Said consolin' neighbors, stopping in Ihoir 
labors, 

“There's no place like 'ohm, sweet 'ohml" 
{To be eontinned) 

WiLLMAM E. Hanson, 

L* U. No. 103, Boston, Mass* 

* * A 

To My Crlties: 

I claim to be no poet, 

I want you all to know it — 

Floatin' through clouds I never did intend; 
Though my verse (wo)* he, by far. 

Inferior and below par. 

It's a lingo you may all comprehend! 

I seek no applause, nor fame, 

No praises, nor acclaim, 

Grandstand exhibition I truly detest; 

'Tis my most pleasant boon 
With my pen to commune — 

A gratifying reward* at its best! 

Skeptics, try your skill at it, rather'n talk! 
Perhaps you have more than a bit o' luck! 

Abb Glick, 

Local No. 3, N* Y* C* 


We think he means WORSE^ 



*' * The candid citizen must confess that, if the 
policy of the government upon vital questions 
affecting the whole people is to he irrevocably 
fixed by decisions of the Supreme Court, the 
instant they are made, in ordinary litigation be- 
tween parties in personal actions, the people will 
have ceased to he their own rulers, having to that 
extent practically resigned their Government into 
the hands of that eminent tribunal. 

Abraham Lincoln. 

In His First Inaugural. March 4, 1861. 



